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THE HUSSAR 




" The ermine dies when 
his coat is sullied 
— DIDYMUS OF ANTIOCH 


There are realities above and beyond our reality, which seems to 
us to be the only one there is because it is the only one we know. 

A man staggers out of a brawl-silenced tavern into the uncertain 
gray of dawn. The brazen yet hazy assurance of his movements, 
like the solemn dissembling of a clown, betrays the steady drinker. 
His face is the cratered plain of a lost satellite. 

The tavern’s drunken roar, philosophical disputes, pride, humili- 
ation, quotations, obscenities, hatred, loneliness, faith, purity, de- 
spair seethe in his throbbing, overstimulated brain. 

He doesn’t know the way home. 

So he teeters toward the nearest crossing where the tracks of the 
streetcar line lie outstretched, two mistily gleaming snakes. Head 
held high like a blind man's, he taps and feels his way with his stick 
into the groove of one of the tracks and lets it lead him. Its point un- 
earths molding leaves and garbage, gravel, mire and bilge, like the 
prow of a ship, his shoes splash through puddles, his ankles wobble 
on the uneven humps of cobblestones, he trips over them, wallows 
in debris, shuffles through dirt. The fog strikes his face like soggy 
cotton, the wind tugs at the strands of hair that fall from under his 
hat and across his forehead; dew settles on his lips, making them 
salty, and collects in liuie drops in the two deep wrinkles beside his 
mouth. The sponge of his cheeks is all fat and cannot absorb them. 
He mumbles; sometimes he talk to himself, starts up a song, inter- 
rupts it, laughs, is silent, begins to mumble again. His eyes are open 
wide and stare straight ahead like the sightless eyes of the blind, 
without blinking, like the eyes of a god. 

Thus he crosses the town from one end to the other. It lies some- 
where in the southeast of Europe and its name is Tchernopol. 

He knows naught of its reality. 

He doesn’t notice its awakening; he is unaware of the street 
lights, a livid row of beads above him, as they go out with a sing- 
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ing, hissing sound, of the smeared, rectangular windows putting in 
an appearance suddenly as they are lit up in the houses to right and 
left, here, there, yonder. He doesn’t see the covered vans of the 
Jewish baker weaving out of a dark side street, like settlers* wagons, 
like hearses. He doesn’t smell the dense, hot aroma of fresh bread, 
doesn't hear the rattle of peasant carts rumbling toward the mar- 
ket place in patient columns, nor the tripping hoofs of their wasted 
little horses that have been driven from the plain into the city’s 
wide, bleak streets. He doesn’t hear the rude laughter of the carous- 
ers passing him nor the dull outcry of the policeman, who doesn’t 
know him; he takes no note of the shadowy figures that emerge 
from the dark maws of house entrances to wander through the 
streets toward unknown goals. He knows nothing of the sulphuric 
sky that rises like the heaven of Judgment Day above the treetops 
in the park, nothing of the first streetcar’s discordant screech as it 
leaves the carbarn to turn into the tracks and head toward him. 

Nobody ever does anything but face his own death. 

Nor does he hear the lamenting lure-call of the trains in the dis- 
tance as they leave the city of Tchernopol to roar out, lonely, into 
the land toward another lonely, vainglorious, yearned-for, and for- 
lorn reality. 

For everyone is lost in his own loneliness — man as well as town. 



» I «c 

FEATURES OF THE TOWN 
OF TCHERN OPOL 


If you were to ask me to convey in fewer words than I have fingers 
on my hands what distinguished Tchernopol from other towns, I 
would say: In Tchernopol, to be mean was no crime. 

There were rich and poor people in Tchernopol, as there are 
anywhere. The rich were no richer, nor were they more eminent or 
hardhearted or in any way different from the rich elsewhere. But 
the poor were poor in a way that to you, favored children of hy- 
gienic conditions, must seem inconceivable. There were beggars in 
Tchernopol, hordes of beggars, whose sores and rot would have 
brought tears to the eyes of Matthias Griinewald, whose deformi- 
ties and mutilations would have made Hieronymus Bosch doubt 
his powers for portraying horror, and they were present en masse. 
They crept, crawled, wound, and dragged themselves up to you in 
droves, surrounded you, clung to you, tried to climb up on you. 
You got the impression of having stepped into a nest of them and 
raised a swarm. 

They were certainly not a pleasant sight, yet it would never have 
occurred to anyone in Tchernopol to do anything about them. On 
the contrary, we would have felt something was missing if this 
everyday spectacle h*. ’ been removed. For, in an almost medieval 
way, it belonged to our world picture, the picture of a world in 
which God did not play solely a merciful role. Anybody who was 
not agile enough, therefore, t'> evade such an onslaught, simply 
stepped mercilessly on the stumps of amputated limbs and kicked 
away the pain-filled rags of putrid rumps. At any rate, this was the 
more usual procedure than for anyone to presume to take radical 
measures for or, for that matter, against them . . . hard, in this 
case, to differentiate between :be two ... in the cause of hu- 
maneness or humanity. Aesthetic motives were practically unheard 
of in Tchernopol. 
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You may say this is cynical, and I am not going to contradict you. 
But I could parry with the information that there were good and 
bad people in Tchernopol, as there are everywhere, and that the 
bad were probably no worse or more depraved than anywhere else. 
And then there were those common souls who are neither good nor 
bad, simply low. We had plenty of them, too. And it would be just 
as difficult for you to picture their meanness as it would be for you 
to imagine the stricken condition of our poor. 

We did not kiss these creatures on the forehead, either, or bless 
them, or kowtow to them, because, with a little humility, one could 
recognize, in their very meanness, the mark of a Chosen One. We 
kicked them in the shins and in tenderer parts of their anatomy 
whenever given the chance, but we left them their faces. Thus, in 
spite of their meanness, they were free. I don’t want to imply that 
they felt in any way superior about it; on the other hand, they didn’t 
feel impelled to cringe, either. They were as they were, and no- 
body blamed them for it. 

This may seem to you to be in poor taste, so I hasten to add that 
there couldn’t be any question of good taste in Tchernopol. Those 
who were trying to keep up some sort of appearance were looked 
upon, at best, as exotics, with the ironic evaluation usually rendered 
the exotic, or they were dismissed with a shrug as unworldly or 
hopelessly eccentric. We left it to the wits of the town to make fun 
of them and laughed over the jokes according to our various incli- 
nations. And those to whom fate had given an unconditional char- 
acter simply went under. They died on the vine and were not 
mourned; they didn’t even have those who laughed on their side. 

And that could really be counted as something in Tchernopol. 
Because, if I am to give you another example of what characterized 
this town, then I must mention its laughter, or, to put it more pre- 
cisely, its derisive laughter. It was everywhere, an essential part of 
the very air we breathed, crackling like an electric wire, a tension in 
the atmosphere ready to explode at any moment. The wealth of its 
nuances is indescribable. So, in this respect at least, we must grant 
the place a certain degree of culture. Laughter had been brought to 
a fine art in Tchernopol, a folk art, and one couldn’t have asked for 
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a more realistic one. It stood on the broad, firm basis of tradition 
and had been developed to an extraordinary degree of refinement 
and piquancy without ever becoming incomprehensible. It gushed 
forth out of the constantly fresh source of daily life, lively and rich 
in a way that was remarkable. And it was sarcastic, unbelievably 
sarcastic. Group laughter, laughter in quartet, trio, or duo, could be 
struck up and developed in harmony like a choir, as artistic as a 
Gregorian chant, and brought to an imposing finish in a way that 
was positively architectonic and true only of Tchernopol. 

Of course, if you kept your ears cocked, you could occasionally 
hear honest and upright laughter that sprang from a naive source 
and shook body and soul. But J am describing an art, and it is only 
natural that it should, in the end, become its own subject matter. 
Thus nothing seemed more ridiculous to us than the laughter of 
those whose hearty roar had liberation for its goal. We laughed in 
many ways but never toward this end. We laughed with artistry, 
that is to say, viciously. Our laughter therefore could not be defined 
by any of the customary comparisons such as bellowing, braying, 
roaring, neighing, or baaing ... we make a great mistake, any- 
way, when we borrow zoological terms to define human laughter 
. . . it started, rather, with a malicious grin, for which there is, un- 
fortunately, no adequate word, and ended in that short, offhand 
exhalation wdiich barely moves the face. Tchernopol was not a 
good, and certainly not a beautiful, city, but it was an extraordi- 
narily intelligent one. 

Tchcmopoi’s attit. ] e toward stupidity, strangely enough, was of 
an almost tender nature. It expressed the ironic evaluation of the 
exotic in an absolutely fervet t manner. The idiots of the town 
aroused an ever-fresh and happy admiration in us We stared at 
them, wide-eyed, mouth agape. They evoked delighted outcries of 
amazement, like the bizarre monsters in the suite of an Oriental 
diplomat who is bringing the fabulous gifts of an Eastern potentate 
to an Occidental prince. And they belonged to all of us, were com- 
mon property, and were loved hv the citizenry like tow’n mascots. 
Their nicknames had been leavened with die yeast of satire, as else- 
where, perhaps, they w^ear a bell. "Roly-poly” . . . "Fat Hans” 
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. . . Every child knew them; their stories were interwoven with 
the fate of the town, their nicknames were a part of them, as his 
powerful weapon is a part of the mercenary. 

I like this simile. It’s to the point, because the town of Tcherno- 
pol was filled with a spirit that might well be called mercenary, 
only not in the soldierly sense. Mr. Tarangolian, the prefect of 
Teskovina, the highest official of that province and one of the keen- 
est analysts of its capital, Tchernopol, liked to hold forth on the 
subject at length. "We are," he would declare, "citizens of a world 
of such extremes that by comparison the Americans seem to be 
materialistic bunglers. This makes us world citizens in a very ex- 
treme and dangerous manner, namely in our limitless tolerance. 
But for heaven's sake don't call us Nihilists. For we reject nothing, 
absolutely nothing. And that’s just it! Since we approve of nothing, 
it can be said we approve of everything, can’t it? We live amid so 
many conflicting views, we can't oppose anybody! Order? What 
town is more order loving than ours? Tchernopol is governed by a 
rigorously bureaucratic regime, which outdoes itself, chauvinisti- 
cally speaking, because it inherited the most doddering bureaucracy 
in world history — the Austrian bureaucracy. That it is ineffectual 
is due only partly to our elaborate system of bribery, which is caus- 
ing such a stir. It is due, to a much greater extent, to the miraculous 
lack of resistance and flexibility of those who are being governed, 
which makes all bureaucracy pointless and takes the impulse out of 
every enactment. Gandhi's Hindus could learn something from us: 
irony. Passive resistance is still a form of resistance. But how can 
you get anything done in a town that laughs at everything? What 
can you hope to do in a place where a rabbi who can work miracles 
makes way for a monkey of a corseted cavalry officer and closes his 
eyes as he does so in order not to be tempted by the elegance of his 
dress ? In a town where the people protest almost violently against 
the withdrawal of an official because his fraud is so clumsy he 
doesn f t rate punishment? An Oriental viewpoint? Not at all. It is 
absolutely European, and it is baroque. Not only in its severity and 
picturesqueness but in the sense that it combines an implicit belief 
in the necessity for form — order in any form — with the equally 
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absolute necessity to ridicule it. And I grant you that this has to lead 
to catastrophe. But let us be just — and what other course lies open 
to us? Isn’t a feeling for the comic a physiological necessity in a 
world where there is too much validity, equality, relativity, a world 
that sees life in the grotesque and makes something grotesque of 
life? Ah!” said Mr. Tarangolian, waving his beautiful, heavily 
ringed hands, the nails of which had been filed to almond-shaped 
claws, "what I am trying to tell you is: We are modern, modern to 
the point of losing face. For it could hardly be said that the series of 
pogroms in which we express the various tensions in us — or should 
I say ’kill’ the various tensions in us? — they hardly constitute his- 
tory. And they never will. We have too much history in us and be- 
hind us anyway. This town isn’t quite three hundred years old, yet 
it gives sanctuary to what every folk migration has swept its way, 
from the Aeolians in Pelasgia to the Brusilov offensive in the war 
just past. I would say that one third of our inhabitants are illiterate, 
the other two thirds are, for the most part, ignoramuses. Still, we 
do have an intellectual heritage, from Euclid to Einstein, from 
Thales to Sigmund Freud. I don’t know a more alert, more con- 
scious town. In it a dozen different nationalities live side by side 
and a good half-dozen faiths face each other in a grim feud and a 
cynical unity of mutual distaste and communal business enterprise. 
Nowhere are the fanatics more patient and tolerant people more 
dangerous than here in Tchernopol; nowhere is there less shame 
and nai vete. I repeat — we are modern. Where people have nothing 
left with which to fa- 'a world whose demands are a mockery but 
the mockery of their own existence, indifference has to reign su- 
preme, an indifference that results in a faithlessness toward every- 
thing, only not toward oneself and a present that denies past and 
future but is dedicated to the moment in no uncertain terms. Take 
a look around you — as the paradox of an established settlement of 
nomads, this town can’t even lay claim to a pioneer spirit, but, 
rather, to something I would like to call 'the lightheartedness of 
saints .’ ” 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF TESKOVINA 
THE PREFECT, MR.TARAN GOLIAN 

If I have to mention myself occasionally in the course of this story, 
it is because my childhood is inextricably connected with the hero, 
and with this story. I would have to tell the story poorly if you were 
to demand that, like a good raconteur, I leave myself out of it en- 
tirely. Please keep in mind that anyone who has anything at all to 
say always speaks only of himself. 

I spent a part of my childhood in Tchernopol. The greater part 
of the year, though, my family passed in the country, not in the 
proper, picturesque sense that people usually like to associate with 
rural life, but by chance. Somehow, sometime, tome member of the 
family had acquired a piece of land in the country. Its boundaries 
were never clearly defined; it was part of a landscape whose com- 
monly accepted vastness was considered immeasurable. We there- 
fore never considered the whole business worth mentioning. With 
us, agriculture was not a passion in which our whole being was 
rooted, which is supposed to result in that indefinable something 
that gives the character stability and the intellect an enviable stead- 
fastness. We left the land without further ado to those who we felt 
were qualified to cart .or it — the peasants — and stayed in the coun- 
try with explanations that sounded slightly apologetic: my father 
liked to hunt, the fresh air an good milk were important for the 
children, or, as was unfortunately true, because we didn't know 
how to manage, were forever in debt, and couldn't afford anything 
better. Just the same, the city of Tchernopol was the metropolis of 
this landscape, and you may be able to see some of the events more 
clearly if I describe it. 

"The loamy, tertiary hill coun try of Teskovina lies wide open 
toward the steppes in the east, indefensible, prey throughout thou- 
sands of years to invading hordes of barbaric nomads." This was the 
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sentence Mr. AJexianu, who was our tutor for a while in the very 
changeable and unsystematic course of our education, gave us to 
memorize in one of his first lessons on the sociology of our native 
land. It was to make us familiar with the fact that the blood of 
Dacians, Romans, Avars, Pechenegs, Kumans, Slavs, Hungarians, 
Turks, Greeks, Poles, Russians, and the Gepidae flowed in our 
veins. One could say, therefore, that Teskovina was "ethnically 
very mixed” territory. 

In the fourteenth century, some native gentlemen whose names 
sounded like the swear words we could hear around us so plenti- 
fully — Bogdan Siktirbey, for instance — founded so-called wojwo- 
dates , which, however, soon came under Turkish rule. In 1775, the 
Sublime Porte handed our native land over to Austria. Teskovina 
was first added onto Galicia; later it was given its own sovereignty, 
and this period put its stamp indelibly on the land. There still 
seemed to be a reflection of the glory of the sunken dual monarchy 
in the late summer sunsets, and the broad ponderous country roads 
cut through the melancholy vastness like dams of fiscal sobriety, 
roads of infantry marches and mail-coach era, straight as a die, 
saturated with sweat, powdery with dust, lined with gigantic pop- 
lars, in whose shimmering, wind-swept crowns the falcons nested. 
The incongruous tollgates of new boundaries freshly shot up out of 
the ground had not been able to stop them. There they lay like the 
exhalations of a long breath, imperturbable, aimed unswervingly 
at a distance for which the minor key of the shepherd s pipe seemed 
to express longing. 

On the market places the faded black and yellow of customhouse 
and state-monopoly signs still reminded us of the garrison trumpets’ 
clarion call, long since silenced. To us, resigned to the florid melo- 
drama of the new cockaded rulers, these ghostly colors seemed to 
permeate the colorful tumult of the peasantry, reminders of a 
worldly power, rather like the kaiser’s crest on a census document, 
clear and impressive even as it fades. But the new rulers turned out 
to be the heirs of an imperialistic waltz dream and let their florid 
melodrama peter out in an operetta plot. 

Landscapes, however, like people, wear a face other than the one 
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that bears the scars of the past, one that was always there, and it 
shows up every now and then quite clearly — the face of the future. 
The seasons changed Teskovina in a most disconcerting way. The 
first snow flurries, which came suddenly out of the east, drifted 
down on the magnificent blue-gold of autumn as, in their day, per- 
haps, the Pechenegs had descended on the cloisonne-columned 
halls of a Byzantine palace. To us, the snow seemed to taste of Asia. 
Ever faster, ever more severe, the flurries turned into lashing storms 
that would last for weeks. The snow laid open a white panorama 
that was infinitely more spacious than the land that had stretched 
out behind the delicate gold-and-violet veils of autumn, a vastness 
that seemed to give promise of happily beckoning shores and re- 
splendent cities, towering like Monsalvat. 

We children experienced winter most radically in the change 
that took place in our beloved Mr. Tarangolian, who came occa- 
sionally to visit our parents. In the summer he arrived in a carriage 
with two prettily dappled Dalmatians running between the rear 
wheels. He was of medium height but stout, so that a certain impos- 
ing aspect could not be denied him, especially when he got out of 
his shiny victoria, supporting himself on the shoulders of the gen- 
darme who accompanied him everywhere like an aid-de-camp. But 
the bureaucratic pomp of his arrival was soon erased by his peculiar 
foppishness and ridiculously exaggerated manner. He dyed his 
mustache and his bushy eyebrows black. In contrast to the iron- 
gray stubble of his shorn head, they looked as if they had been 
glued on and gave hun the unreal appearance of a magician. His 
teeth were as even as a string of matched pearls and seemed so 
obviously false that we were a ways afraid he might lose them or, 
what would have been much worse, that they might make them- 
selves independent during one of the hand-kisses he distributed so 
freely — and bite! But they were real, just as real as his bushy, black 
eyebrows, which shifted up and down on his forehead like black 
caterpillars, making all mimicry on his part very eloquent. At any 
rate, they were real so far as the > hickness was concerned and had 
probably once been the color they were now, just as his waxed 
mustache had been twisted into long fine points with unbelievable 
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artistry out of the strong, wiry hair that really grew under his heavy 
nose. 

Thus everything real and false about Mr. Tarangolian had been 
interchanged in an amusing yet rather disconcerting way. That 
which was false seemed to be deceptively real, and the real had a 
fatal intimation of the false. And all this did a great deal toward en- 
hancing his fascinating dramatic talents. He was able to imitate any 
person or type; he spoke all our languages, could mimic every dia- 
lect, and used these extraordinary gifts in a sovereign fashion to 
enliven his brilliant conversation. He was a master of small and 
profound talk, brilliantly intellectual, unbelievably vivid in his 
descriptions and ideas. It was one of our greatest delights to listen 
to him even when we didn’t understand half he was saying. And he 
seemed to enjoy having us children around. He was always most at- 
tentive and affectionate, spoiled us with gifts and, even more, with 
his ingratiating way of treating us as adults and equals. 

The prefects affected politeness, the ardor with which he paid 
attention to you, which bordered now and then on the ridiculous, 
might have tempted you to underestimate him. I can remember so 
well the little smile with which Mr. Tarangolian once spoke of the 
knowledge of human nature. "Let us substitute psychology,” he 
said, "for what we have lost in our immediate powers of observa- 
tion, in which case we are dealing, of course, with scientific terms, 
and that is rather as if somebody had given us a scalpel and pincette 
with which to eat our daily meal, instead of a knife and fork. No 
wonder we cut our lips. ... I hear a lot of talk these days about 
compensation . A claim to greatness is valid only if you narrow it 
down to a secret feeling of inferiority. What if the opposite were 
true? What if the consciousness of one’s superiority were so im- 
plicit that no doubt could touch it and one felt, as a result, that one 
could not live among human beings and remain so superior? What 
then? Would that be what we like to call Christian humility? I 
don’t think so,” said Mr. Tarangolian, and his smile became theatri- 
cally diabolic. "That would be a piece of heathen wisdom. In a 
Christian world it must be camouflaged. It has to hide behind the 
ambiguous pose of the fool or the clown, where it makes itself felt 
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without offending- Consorting with human beings, my dears, is 
only a question of the price you are willing to pay. Acquire capital 
by gaining a knowledge of life.*’ 

I am sure Mr. Tarangolian was not thinking of himself when he 
said this, although he was much too profound not to indicate what 
could be connected with him and what could not. But it was like 
him to put into our hands a passkey to storehouses he may have had 
no intention whatsoever of entering himself, and he was never 
more dangerous than at such moments. He left it to us to decide 
which was Bluebeard’s forbidden room. In the end it became im- 
possible to interpret the contradictions in his personality. Just as 
his affectations could not be aligned very well with his wisdom, or 
his dandified ways with his significance as a statesman, still they 
could not be separated from his uniqueness, either. Similarly, the 
capacity for true friendship — more than that, for a true devotion 
that was often touching — was united in him with extreme unrelia- 
bility. Underneath his graciousness he could be dangerously moody, 
and anybody who had th«* right to call himself one of Mr. Taran- 
golian’s intimate friends usually found out at some time or other 
that the prefect had given an annihilating opinion of him behind 
his back. 

It may sound naive if I say that these unstable aspects of the pre- 
fect were not so plainly evident in the summer. The change in him 
was noticeable, particularly in his clothes. There can be no doubt 
that what people wear, despite all the efforts of convention to 
make them look alike, can still reveal their personality and even 
affect the wearer. For instance, the man who chooses to put on an 
English-cut tweed suit to give tne impression that he is a reserved 
son of Albion may actually be feeling some of the resoluteness and 
neutral participation of the English. 

Mr. Tarangolian’s summer dress was Mediterranean. His cream- 
colored pongee suit and, especially, his broad raffia belt, with its 
little leather pockets from which swung the fine gold chain of his 
watch, lent him a holiday air and •_ . oked an impression of prome- 
nades along the Adriatic and siestas on hotel terraces in the shade of 
dusty agaves, a measured exotic air that tempted one to accept 
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things one would otherwise not have accepted and give them quite 
different meanings. His gallant flourishes and charming didos, al- 
though they still did not seem natural, were at least fitting, rather 
like the spurious worldliness of a former dragoman of the Sublime 
Porte who, in the endless vacation of the pensionary and Levantine, 
sits in outdoor cafes and looks at the women passing by, through 
the heavily lidded, jaundiced eyes of a man who has trouble with 
his liver, rolling cigarettes of precious scented tobacco from a tula 
metal box, an ivory-handled cane at his side, a Panama hat on his 
head, and a dewy rose in his buttonhole. 

But in the winter Mr. Tarangolian looked colossal, threatening, 
and savage. Only then did we notice the coarseness of his features 
and the strong cheekbones, which the heavy bearskin collar of his 
coat seemed to support. In the cold they glowed like a hot samovar. 
His protruding stomach, which the holiday belt of summer had 
dammed up, seemed ready to burst through his heavy overcoat, 
making it look like a thick, bristly skin. His dazzling white shirt, 
stiff collar, and starched cuffs and his shiny shoes, with their light, 
felt spats, shone forth deceptively with the waxen purity of a 
chestnut in its burst shell — the fruit of a tree, by the way, which 
flourished in our neighborhood and has always remained my fa- 
vorite tree, perhaps because its prickly husks held capsuled, like a 
pearl, what seemed in our childish fantasies the most compact ex- 
pression of autumn, perhaps because the thud of their fall year by 
year heralded a farewell to more than just a summer, perhaps, too, 
because we could see something singularly humane in the lavish- 
ness of this rain of fruit, this extravagant outpouring of beautifully 
formed things into the arbitrariness of a frosty desert ... I can't 
explain it. Anyway, one doesn’t have to be able to explain why one 
loves. . . . 

With his fur coat, Mr. Tarangolian wore a melon-shaped, crenu- 
lated cap with ear muffs that stood off like a pair of wings. This cap 
had a decidedly architectonic aspect. It was a curious mixture of 
cupola and pagoda, and reminded us of the limestone palaces of 
Samarkand, of hunchbacked Mongols in wadded coats, driving 
their tea-laden yaks and camels across the barren steppes through 
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icy winds, but instead of their smooth, soapstone faces, old as the 
cairns of Tibet, the martial mustache and hellishly black eyebrows 
of the prefect stared at us with the frightfulness of an executioner. 

The pretty dappled Dalmatians had been left at home. He ar- 
rived in a sled. The driver sat enthroned on the box, massive and 
shaggy as a mammoth. Beside him, the bodyguard looked miser- 
able, frozen blue in the pitifully thin coat of his uniform. He had 
crossed his arms over his chest, stuck his hands into his sleeves, 
hunched up his shoulders, and wound a scarf around his chin and 
ears. With the look of a lost, prehistoric bird, he peered out of his 
upturned collar, the brass buttons of which were tarnished. The 
humble gratitude with which he accepted a glass of schnapps was 
touching. He seemed not to have had anything decent to eat in 
months. Whenever we heard of the suffering of Napoleon’s Grande 
Armee, which had foundered on the icy steppes — glorious regi- 
ments fed to the ravens — we always saw the prefect’s bodyguard, 
who, in the summer, in his spiked helmet, had Conveyed some of 
the irresistible glamour of the soldier. 

Even more massive than his driver, Mr. Tarangolian unwound 
himself from the litter of his furs, foot sacks, and blankets, which 
his bodyguard hastened to peel from him. Sometimes the poor 
man’s stiff, frozen fingers made him so clumsy that he became des- 
perate and tore at the covers like a savage hunter skinning an ani- 
mal. As soon as the prefect was halfway free, he rose ponderously, 
groaning with the exhilaration of the cold weather, and pressed his 
broad, ringed fingers d^ * n on the poor fellow s shoulder to support 
himself as he got out, and his weight seemed to crush the wretched 
fellow deep into the snow. We sed to watch the scene from the 
window of our room, which was thickly hazed over w ith ice flow- 
ers into which we had breathed clear holes to see. For us, there- 
fore, all this took place in a glittering magical ice forest of palm 
trees and acanthus thickets, as ornamental as the scrolls on an il- 
luminated picture, and was lifted out or reality into a legendary 
clarity and impressiveness. A po\ >e*ful, rich man learn on his beg- 
garly servant . 

That this drudge was a soldier seemed to us Biblical justice. It 
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annulled the treachery that we felt the poor man had committed by 
tying a ragged scarf, as a woman would, under his helmet and 
around chin and cheeks as if he had a toothache. We awaited the 
prefect’s entry with keen anticipation of everything that made him 
so fascinating to us, and he didn’t disappoint us. His foppishness 
popped out to meet us, trim and shiny as the fresh chestnut in its 
Siberian shell, and was so exaggerated that the effect was more than 
ever one of costume. His compliments, his mincing conversation, 
his bowing and scraping seemed more passe and provincial than 
ever, especially since — and this may have been an aftereffect of the 
severe cold that had frozen his cheeks and jaw — he delivered them 
with absolutely compelling seriousness. And with that, his impor- 
tance as a person, his keen powers of observation and compre- 
hension suddenly acquired something crafty and devious. 

But this did not frighten us children. We loved the prefect and 
were always inclined to suspect playful dissimulation behind his 
grave aspects, and they only tended to heighten our delight in him. 
Besides, he bribed us in an absolutely unpardonable way. He 
brought us large boxes of sickly sweet, pastel lilac Polish fondants, 
and once, to our almost unbearable joy, a mechanical, curly-haired, 
ravishingly beautiful doll. She was dressed elaborately in lace and 
had round, fairy-tale eyes which she could close at regular intervals, 
and she held from her stiffly a bird cage in which a tiny green oriole 
twittered and gurgled restlessly while she turned her head from 
side to side and lifted her left hand, with the fingers held exquis- 
itely, as if to attract our attention in a most proper manner. 

Mr. Tarangolian never stayed for a meal. He undertook the long 
sleigh ride for formal visits in the morning. Only with more inti- 
mate acquaintances did he arrive at tcatime, and he always de- 
parted an hour later, stimulated by liqueur only out of politeness. 
Again we saw him through our peephole in the ice-flower forest, 
leaning on his bodyguard, then enveloped in his furs and blankets. 
His massive driver started the horses at a clip with the briefest possi- 
ble pull on the reins and a short crack of his whip, the sled was 
lost to our view in the rainbow-color lacework of icy palm and 
acanthus leaves, and the gray yawning silence of the snowscape 
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dosed in over the dying sound of his sleigh bells. The bodyguard 
had been taken along as a prisoner. We were left with the unflinch- 
ing, beautiful, and exquisitely mannered doll in her lace dress and 
the restlessly twittering oriole in his little cage. 





» 3 « 

A DESCRIPTION* OF 
TCHERNOPOL 


Tchernopol was situated on the Wolodjak River, whose loamy 
current and stagnant lagoons provided it liberally with mosquitoes 
and stench. It stood on a hill that ran steeply down to the river. 
The gradient wnh which the double-track streetcar line had to cope 
in order to get from the railway station in the valley to the Ring- 
platz, or public square, on the top of the hill was, in the estimation 
of technicians, the steepest that could be negotiated without the 
help of a cogwheel. The streetcars were vermillion and bore the 
town crest — a Good Shepherd on a blue shield. They were a rem- 
nant of the province’s Austrian era, and, undc*t the new govern- 
ment, w 7 cre rarely repaired. Occasionally, therefore, the defective 
brakes gave out, usually when a car was bursting with the mass of 
humanity that had been jammed into it, some of its passengers 
hanging like grapes from the running board and bumpers, and the 
car would hurtle backward or forward, as the case might be, down 
the steep decline, wreaking havoc among the carriages, oxcarts, 
peddlers, stray dogs, peasants with chicken crates on their backs, 
Jews, long-bearded Lippovanes, mountain Humls on horseback, 
Folk Germans, and g j psies. 

If you approached the town from this steep decline, its tin roofs 
formed a rather bleak silhouet; , and the Moorish pinnacles of the 
metropolitan’s residence on top of the hill cut like sharp teeth into 
the wide expanse of sky above the acacia trees. Toward the south 
and west, the hill sloped more gently and was lost finally in the 
length and breadth of the plain. But in the north, it joined a chain 
of hills which soon became thickly wooded. Here, too, the view 7 was 
boundless. Sometimes, in the ur tcious dusk of eastern vastness, 
when the street lamps were already gleaming like chains of light 
in the fallow dusk, this bare, ugly town, set in the midst of a 
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powerful landscape, seemed almost beautiful and filled with the 
promise of exciting adventure. 

The population of Tchernopol was polyglot; its many different 
races had been thrown together like a colored checkerboard, yet, 
in a way, it was homogeneous. Nationalities, dialects, folk dress — 
all of which managed to live together more or less amiably on the 
plain — were robbed of their colorfulness in the town, were mashed 
into some semblance of civilization, became sociologically fer- 
mented. Tchernopol was famous for its back-stabbing matschjor- 
niks — an especially ruthless breed of amateur pimps — for its 
unusually resistant gonococci, and as the setting for most of the 
Jewish jokes between Riga and the Levant. It was, as I have already 
said, the county seat. A monument on the Ringplatz commemo- 
rated the liberation from the Austrian yoke. In its shadow you could 
usually find a row of fiacres with bony horses, their greedy drivers 
dozing. The sculpture, in bronze, showed an aurochs, the European 
bison, symbol of Teskovina, with threateningly lowered horns, both 
front hoofs planted firmly on the breast of a rumpled, downtrod- 
den imperial eagle. Fun-loving carousers sometimes hung a food 
bag around the bison’s neck, and once a drunken student was ar- 
rested when he climbed onto the socle in broad daylight and tried 
to milk the animal. 

The Ringplatz was oblong. Ragged newspaper boys bickered 
and fought on the miserable esplanade in front of the town hall, 
where the pavement was strewn with the shells of sunflower seeds, 
making it look like the plumage of a guinea fowl. Pickpockets 
lolled around the kiosk of the streetcar stop, opposite the monu- 
ment. Every half hour or so a policeman in a chocolate-browm uni- 
form would scatter them, but within seconds they had gathered 
again in unrestrainable, palavering groups. Bootblacks beat a tattoo 
on their boxes with their sticky brushes. The cupola of the big 
synagogue, in the Oriental style of the turn of the century, rose 
pathetically into the sky. A motion-picture house, several shops, 
three kosher restaurants, and the Cafe Kochartschjuk were situated 
on the opposite side. With the first warm weather, tables and chairs 
were put out on the pavement in front of the cafe’s glittering 
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windowpanes. This enclosure, surrounded by small oleander trees 
in pots, was the meeting place of Tchernopol’s haut monde, the 
point of departure or turnabout for the daily promenade, com- 
monly called "the corso,” which brought out half the town in the 
early afternoon or evening hours. 

Here, on the Ringplatz, you had the streetcar tracks on your 
right. They continued up the still-rising main street to the crest of 
the hill, where a small park opened up in front of some govern- 
ment buildings. This spot was not lacking in the reserved and 
slightly complacent air of government respectability that clung to 
all the buildings of Austrian Emperor Franz Joseph’s day long after 
the collapse of the monarchy. The streetcar ran a few hundred 
yards farther, under the crowns of mighty chestnut trees, beside the 
high iron palings of a fence that was supposed to protea from 
vandalism and destruction the Basilica of Saint Myron, a jewel of 
old Slavonic church art. Clanking madly, the red cars came rattling 
out of the green shade of the trees into the brightness of a wide 
highway, stopped finally in front of the Officers* Casino, which lay 
opposite the entrance to the Public Gardens, and drove on, on one 
track now, to the last stop at the southern end of town, where the 
grounds of the various sports clubs — the Romanian Mirtschea 
Dobosch, the German Turnvater Jahn, and the Jewish Makkabi — 
abutted on the wide drill ground of the cavalry barracks. Beyond 
them, isolated behind secure walls, stood the gray buildings of the 
state insane asylum. 

For years, it was our keenest desire to be permitted, just once, to 
ride on one of the red streetcars, but we had to wait patiently for 
our wish to be fulfilled. I can’t remember w r hcn it finally happened, 
because, when it did, our desire had waned. Fulfillment, therefore, 
although not exactly a failure, had lost a great deal of its charm. 
And this happens so often in life. The reason such a ride was for- 
bidden us did not lie, as you might suppose, in the danger of using 
the line, which was only valid anyway on the steep decline down to 
the river; it was based more on our governess’s absolutely manic 
fear of infection. She was an Englishwoman and her name was Miss 
Rappaport. 
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I must confess that nobody in our house believed she was British, 
in spite of the fact that some of her features were Anglo-Saxon to 
the verge of caricature. As a matter of fact, she had not been born 
in the British Isles, but in Gibraltar, the daughter of an Anglo- 
Spanish woman, so she said, and a Mr. Rappaport, whose business 
was shipping. In spite of this, she was as colorless, bony, and prog- 
nathous as could possibly be desired. Of course the rather compli- 
cated and unusual story of her origin intrigued all sorts of people 
who thought they could see through her, so she was simply called 
"the Jewess.” 

Our education was left entirely in her hands. She laid great stress 
on getting our pronunciation to resemble as closely as possible what 
she called "the King’s English.” Her methods were simple and the 
best. She would make us repeat a phrase over and over again for 
hours, and I will never forget what refinement of speech she could 
put into a simple sentence such as "Herbert was murdered.” Under 
her inexhaustibly patient tutelage, we went through the entire 
gamut of expression, from a tone of extreme indignation, past an 
objective statement of fact, to a jubilant pronouncement, slurring 
the vowels and modulating the voice to give a mere indication of 
the "R” rather than pronounce it clearly, and I am sure no system 
of language instruction could have conveyed the English character 
to us so purely as this one, which enabled us to say, with fresh, wide- 
eyed innocence: "Hobatt uoas moh'dadd.” 

I mention Miss Rappaport here to demonstrate that there were 
sections of Tchernopol in which an English governess was not con- 
sidered eccentric. I am speaking of the residential district on the 
northwest side of town, where our house was situated. On the 
whole, though, French governesses were preferred, and in the 
pretty gardens one could frequently hear a worried voice crying, 
"Jacquot, Jacquot, qu’est-ce que tu fats ?” whereupon a dutiful little 
voice would reply in a marvelous jumble of native and foreign 
tongue, "I am joumg avec les Rochlitz children, mademoiselle /” 

Miss Rappaport rarely let us out of her sight, and when she did 
let us go out in the garden on cold days, "to get some exercise” — 
she preferred to stay in the house, sunny Gibraltar having made her 
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sensitive to cold — we had to drag little toy carts behind us, whose 
wheels squeaked, so that she could check exactly on where we were 
and if we really kept moving. 

Meanwhile, I think I left you on the Ringplatz, in front of the 
Cafe Kochartschjuk, on the point of being infected by the tumult 
there and of being drawn into the former Herrengasse, the name 
of which had been changed to the Boulevard Janku Topor, to com- 
memorate a hero about whose achievements the townspeople knew 
nothing and cared less. Here you could feast your eyes on real 
Jewesses, beautiful as Esther, Judith, or Salome; women built like 
Beardsley girls with Ingres flesh; a Polish girl with the face of a 
kitten, with pale blond hair and red-hot passion in her mean little 
mouth; Armenian women with almond-shaped eyes and the nobly 
drawn profiles of desert races, their heads swaying on their beauti- 
ful long necks, like the heads of arrogantly loping camels; or a 
Romanian woman, the dark down on her fresh skin deepening the 
shadows on her face in a way that promised much. You could see 
youths with the noble, manly, symmetrical features of Antinoiis, 
beside the effeminate heads of angels, whose luxurious curls formed 
a black frame for the Pre-Raphaelite transparency of their faces. 
But one and all spoke the same harsh, vulgar dialect, which grated 
on the ear. It colored every language spoken in Tchernopol and 
w as justified only in the staccato effect it gave to a joke. 

If you were a member of the young set, you did not remain alone 
long, but soon collected in front ot the Hotel Weisser Adler or the 
Lucullus bar with groups of your own kind that were called pats - 
chkas. They were made up of ^ oung loafers, students who were 
studying everything and nothing, children of well-to-do families, 
spongers, attractive young men, and lieutenants from the garrison 
w'ho looked like mechanical toys. In the morning they gathered for 
a short stroll and parted quickly to drink a slivovitz at the Lucullus 
bar or to eat ices at the Kochartschjuk. In the evening they hung 
around under the bright lights of die Trocadero, in front of cases 
that displayed the photographs of whatever Argentinian, French, 
or Russian dancers were performing there. Superciliously, these 
young men observed whatever it was that had driven this strange 
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collective restlessness out into the streets, making the daily prome- 
nade or corso a necessity, regularly, twice a day. Chattering and 
joking, they sauntered through the blue-gray twilight. Later they 
peeled off in twos and threes, hunters following whatever pretty 
prey they had chosen. 

The Boulevard Janku Topor left the streetcar line at an acute 
angle but swung back to it in a gentle curve, joining it again at the 
Officers’ Casino, which was the weste* n terminal of the corso. Here 
nearly everybody turned about and began to stroll back. Only 
those who were after more robust fare continued to hunt in the 
Public Gardens, where the crowd was more plebeian. Every now 
and then it would be rudely parted or dammed up by g-oups of 
Ruthenian servant girls, walking six abreast, arm in arm, swinging 
their colorful skirts as they marched sturdily in step, or it would 
erupt in a free-for-all of screeching and shoving. In the center of 
the Gardens, a military band played, surrounded always by a gap- 
ing crowd. Myriads of night butterflies and moths fluttered around 
blindingly bright arc lights. Their chalk-white brilliance deepened 
the darkness around them, making the leaves of the chestnut trees 
seem pale green and transparent in the small islands of their radi- 
ance but casting the leaves beyond in iron black. Soldiers, like 
frightened brothers, shuffled by in pairs, the fat fingers of their 
coarse, peasant hands intertwined, looking with respectful envy 
at their officers walking on ahead, who had their own stalwart, 
positive approach to girls. They were used to giving orders. They 
hummed a melancholy ballad as they chewed on the stem of a 
carnation or stuck the scarlet blossom behind their ears. 

The overflow of this boisterous throng got lost in the darkness 
or sought solitude behind the high hedges on the many side paths. 
Tender sighs could be heard in the bushes. Tchcrnopol had a popu- 
lation, at that time, of about one hundred thousand souls. A 
considerable number of these could trace their origin back to the 
thick jasmine and lilac bushes of this luxurious park. 



FIRST MEETING 
WITH THE HUSSAR 

TAMARA TILDY 
AND HRS. MORAR 


The events I am about to describe were precipitated by an inci- 
dent that one might have expected to happen anywhere, but not 
in Tchernopol, namely, the serious challenge to a duel. The insti- 
gator of this duel — which, by the way, was never fought — was a 
man called Tildy. To be more precise, his name was Major Nicholas 
Tildy de Szolonta et Voroshaza. I consider his story worth telling 
because he belonged to a species of human beings who are fast 
dying out — those who arc masters of their own fate. 

Very consciously and with the fanaticism of a dedicated man, 
Major Tildy refused to concern himself with what is commonly 
understood, and misunderstood, as humor. In Tchernopol this 
meant that, among a hundred thousand reprehensible souls, he was 
the only righteous man. To quote Mr. Tarangolian, "A white raven. 
Whichever way you look at it, that is a monstrosity. In a world 
like ours, a man like Tildy had to become the subject of ridicule." 

I’m afraid you are going to find me a very self-conscious portrait- 
ist of my hero, because I cannot see him in any light other than the 
radiance of boyhood adoration. . : was the only case of love at first 
sight of my entire life, and its source is unfathomable, because it 
will always remain obscure whether we are attracted to what is 
akin to us or, as the proverb says, to the opposite. Do we give 
form to innate images or do images eff ect our predilections? Noth- 
ing can explain the passionate adoration that we, as children, lay 
secretly — for it is always something that cannot be shared — at the 
feet of someone who has never spoken a word to us; and nothing 
but time can destroy it. One day we saw 7 a hussar on horseback, 
recognized him, and loved him. 
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We saw him — and nothing can get this out of my cranium — 
on the day we moved back to our town house for the first time after 
World War 1. 1 know this is a mistake. We were still virtually in- 
fants when we were moved out into the country. Then, too, it was 
winter when he rode by, whereas we, according to the record, had 
moved back to town early in the summer. But I like to adhere to 
this delusion because it expresses the fact that my memories of 
house and garden are not to be separated from this first loss of self 
in the vision of something that was perfection. Much of the 
nostalgic happiness with which we recall certain aspects of our 
childhood can be attributed to just such an event. 

Our garden was protected from the street by an iron fence. Thin, 
high, arrowheaded palings grew out of a sandstone base that 
started at a little gatehouse called the dvornik's house. They were 
connected by two crossbars and formed a straight row of beautiful 
lances, more perfect and real than any ever carved for us. I can feel 
to this day the magic of their symmetry. It included more than the 
avid desire to hold one in our hands and wield it, a desire that, be- 
cause it was tempered by the anguished impatience that accom- 
panies the impossible, was very much like the desire we were to feel 
later to possess a beloved. Their form and order delighted us, and 
the chainlike regularity with which paling followed paling con- 
veyed to us a linking together of all things into one decisive per- 
spective. Just as we never tired of setting up our toy soldiers in the 
same orderly cartes, and discovered in this repetitive symmetry the 
magic of geometry and a promise of similar mysterious groupings 
within ourselves, we were drawn with an ardor that bordered on 
that of a cult to this iron fence, which was, in all probability, a 
quite ordinary one. 

We must have been ready, at the time, for the entry of beauty 
into our lives, because I am pretty sure that the day we saw the 
hussar was preceded by the afternoon when Mr. Tarangolian, on 
a walk through the garden, picked up a maple leaf which had 
rotted away all but for the enchanting filigree of its veins. He held 
it up to the light and cried out with pathos, "And what do we have 
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here? Art! Art! And what is the result? Ruin. Ah ... I say unto 
you — learn to love ruin.” 

And that was how we had already learned what an artist winter 
could be. We loved the winters in town, especially in the gardens 
along the street on which we lived. Above all, we loved the core of 
winter, January, in which month, according to the Greek Orthodox 
calendar, Christmas falls. We loved its dryness and severity and the 
veiled light of frost, when snow had covered everything and 
erased all the old familiar forms, when new contours emerged, 
pure and clear, out of the immaculate white, so unlike the gray and 
yellow of the snow-laden days that had gone before, when at last 
the fragile down of hoarfrost settled on the landscape, covering it 
as delicately as mold. It made the scene lock brittle, took away from 
it all harshness and, at the same time, veiled any color that was still 
visible — the brick-red neighboring house, for instance, which we 
could see now — as if with a filter that softened and also deepened 
ir. Then all things spoke to us with a great earnestness and a deeper 
meaning, the symbolic meaning of the season. The rigidity of 
winter, as if the world had stopped breathing, was incomparably 
stated in the verse of a Christmas carol Miss Rappaport had taught 
us: "Earth stood like iron, water like stone.” To us, this rigidity 
seemed to be a foretaste of eternity, when nothing would move or 
breathe again. 

It frightened us onlv at first. When we looked again, it seemed 
festive, as festive as death. We were so permeated by the promise of 
this white wonder, as it froze every drop of water to a star, that we 
asked ourselves whether a Chr tian who knew no winters could 
possibly grasp why the Saviour had to be born in winter, not in 
spring. Because in winter, without doubt, the world was broader, 
freer, and all horizons were wide. Bushes, trees, and hedges, in the 
fullness of their foliage, had at best made a pretense of indicating 
the landscape’s depth. Now they looked transparent, like the 
stacked wings of a forest on stage ehile the spectral twigs of their 
Japanese-print-like branches preserved all form intact. Their trac- 
ery seemed to bring everything to light far more clearly than their 
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leafwork had done; it freed the view in the distance, behind which 
the sky rose orange in a seemingly endless sunrise. 

On days like this we were allowed out only for a very short time 
because of the terrible cold, and we played around the iron fence 
with the pleasurable dalliance of which children are masters. Only 
in the very last moments granted us outdoors did we lift our eyes to 
take in the picture of the slender row of lances that surrounded our 
garden as if it had been a sacred grove. And when we did, we saw, 
in a golden haze of frosty light, the hussar. 

He was riding beside a sled in which a woman sat, swathed in 
furs. His horse was beautiful, small, sturdy, and high-strung. He 
held himself very straight. He didn’t seem to be of more than 
medium height and was therefore in good proportion to his horse. 
His cornflower-blue uniform, with its ornamental braiding, was a 
very tight fit. His high shako, flat-topped in imitation of the 
French — a headdress that, when worn at an angle or rakishly off 
the forehead, could give an effect, like nothing else, of soldierly 
dissipation — was set bolt upright on his head and came down just 
over his eyes. Accentuated by the short dark line of his stubby 
mustache, it gave him a sternness that was actually lacking in his 
face. It was an almost expressionless face, imperturbably, coolly 
elegant yet showing signs of an inner determination which were 
very convincing. The ideal man of an epoch to which we were not 
to belong, a world that had gone under only yesterday yet, oh, how 
irrevocably; a world of elegant conventions indolently adhered to, 
of beautiful women wrapped in voluminous rustling material, like 
long-stemmed roses in the florist’s crisp tissue paper, their hair 
arranged like chalices out of which grew fantastic, glittering egret 
feathers; an era of curt, monosyllabically correct, almost scornful 
manly politeness, an extreme pose that had to end in the deadly 
decision for unruffled composure ... A pack of fox terriers ran 
beside his horse. One of them, apparently with the hysteria of his 
breed, limped, but only every now and then, as if he were too dis- 
tracted to think of sparing his hind leg all the time. 

The woman in the sled had her face turned away so that we 
could not see it, but we were not curious. There was no astonish- 
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ment and no question in us. Because what we saw — the hussar, his 
horse, the dogs, and the woman in the sled with her face turned 
away — took place before our eyes completely independent of the 
need for explanation, in the solitary splendor of a vision, picture 
only and therefore symbol. We were never really able to interpret 
its meaning. And I suppose it was valid actually only for the mo- 
ment, when, like the pattern of a kaleidoscope, it fulfilled a mysti- 
cal symmetry in the mirror of our souls. Once in a lifetime, the 
sun’s rays may fall through the stained-glass rose window of a 
church in just that way, like a monstrance. That is what I mean 
when I say we recognized the hussar, and it was true only of this 
first sight of him. The love that followed was its echo — as all love 
is, in a way, a rontinuous search for the fading echo of an outcry 
of secret recognition in us. 

We soon found out what his name was, because, from then on, 
we were to see him again and again, and the days on which the joy 
of seeing him was denied us seemed to drag unbearably. I don’t 
want you to think this exaggerated or eccentric. I firmly believe 
that every childhood contains such secret passions, visions in which 
our personality loses itself with the totality of our emotional 
strength, whether the vision confronts us in the form of a person, a 
landscape, a book, or any other desirable object. To meet up with it 
again is not within our power. Perhaps life wants to teach us a 
lesson through such mediums, perhaps it wants to demonstrate 
that the fulfillment ot our wishes is not up to us and to make us 
painfully aware of how much we are at the mercy of our fate. Be 
that as it may, we accepted the onfrontation with the hussar as the 
hotly desired proof of a very special understanding with mysterious 
powers, which, even when it takes place only momentarily, always 
strengthens one’s belief in a supreme reality of life. The times in 
between, during which our marvelously intrepid impatience fer- 
mented into patience, seemed destined to discipline us into a condi- 
tion of insight which filled us w .J) a melancholy that was to form 
the foundation of our spirit to the end of our lives. 

We saw in a very special light the days on which the hussar rode 
by. The lady in the sled was missing. Usually he was accompanied 
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by his groom. Never again were we to be granted the full picture, 
which had appeared and disappeared like part of a mythological 
cavalcade, in its magnificent baroque arrangement of rider and 
silently gliding vehicle, with the pack of dogs tumbling around it. 
The days on which we saw him were lifted up out of the chain of 
eventless — I am tempted to call them indolent — hours of child- 
hood and went down in memory like the few sharp pictures in an 
otherwise dull film. 

As I have just said, we soon learned the name of our hussar, 
Nicholas Tildy, and that he was a cavalry officer who, after the 
occupation of our native land, had been assigned to the former 
Austrian cavalry barracks that lay just beyond the Public Gardens. 
We also found out, to our delight, that he lived nearby. Sometimes 
we saw his groom, leading his blanketed horse to the barracks. We 
were to see the lady of the sled again later, under very disturbing 
circumstances. 

In the meantime, something that seemed to us like a secret con- 
nection began to develop between our humdrum existence and 
what we felt was a strange and wonderful world that existed for 
us solely because it had produced a creature like Tildy. 

The elaborate way of running a household in those days entailed 
the employment of many people, less for comfort than because of 
the absolute incapacity to think economically, much less act that 
way. But this failing, with all its disadvantages, resulted in a rich- 
ness of life around us, the like of which has disappeared from the 
face of the earth. If, for instance, a man came around offering work 
that was only vaguely defined — perhaps he said he was exception- 
ally strong, and able, therefore, to lift heavy things — then nobody 
bothered to ask whether he was needed. If his strength really 
turned out to be out of the ordinary, one set about finding work for 
him. A chambermaid was hired because she had a nice, honest ap- 
pearance, with her fresh, red cheeks, clean white blouse, and neatly 
combed hair, even if we didn't need a chambermaid. Another 
fellow found employment with us as a gardener because his simple, 
sunny, almost saintly expression and soft voice seemed to imply 
that he had a green thumb. He soon turned out to be an escaped 
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convict and an extraordinarily uninhibited thief and was handed 
over to the police, much to our distress, because we loved him 
dearly and lost a real friend in him. But our attraction to people 
who were looking for a roof over their heads and a place to dis- 
play their bizarre peculiarities, rather than serve any useful purpose 
in the house, remained unimpaired, just as our chicken farm in the 
country was overflowing with absolutely useless and impractical 
but highly decorative types of hens, pheasants, and peacocks. We 
were rewarded with an abundance of experience and with human 
types as colorful and spicy as a bouquet of fresh grass and wild 
flowers. 

We had taken a special fancy to a certain Mrs. Morar, a mon- 
strously ugly woman. She came occasionally to help with the laun- 
dry, although, with her ceaseless babble, she must have disturbed 
the proceedings rather than helped them. But she was a widow with 
three sons, and everybody felt sorry for her. To help her had be- 
come a fixed habit, in spite of the fact that her sons were grown up, 
all of them were employed — one was a streetcar motorman — and 
that she put everything she earned into replacing her strong good 
teeth with gold ones. Her husband, a drunkard, had shot himself. 

Driven by a pathological desire to communicate, she told us the 
drama of his demise over and over again. She even brought us, as 
weird and symbolic proof of the event, a cheap colored picture of 
Christ into which a bullet had burned a round black hole precisely 
in the center of the reu, waxen heart of the Saviour, at which He 
was pointing. The first shot, which had missed. Because Mr. Morar 
had shot himself while in his cl i »s and hid managed his long army 
carbine very clumsily. Even with outstretched arms he had been un- 
able to aim the rifle at his temple. Thus, numerous bullets hit wall 
and ceiling, in the course of w^hich he fell down. Only after he had 
put the end of the weapon in his mouth — "like a bottle," according 
to Mrs. Morar-— and, lying on his back, had pulled the trigger with 
his big toe w r as he able to do aw . T * T ith himself. He had locked his 
wife and children in the next room. They w^ere able to follow the 
proceedings through the keyhole. 

She could recapitulate this horrible experience with such relish 
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and so often to few people besides ourselves, and she embellished 
the story with details that were the result of her affinity for other, 
similarly harrowing occurrences. For she knew of innumerable 
gruesome accidents, incurable diseases, and bloody crimes, all of 
which she seemed to have witnessed. They made Mrs. Morar so 
attractive that, whenever she came, we managed to evade whoever 
was supposed to be looking after us, and occupied ourselves some- 
how in her vicinity. Whereupon s^e would shower us with the 
most macabre tales, which never repelled us; on the contrary, they 
entranced us, because she spoke of the darkest and most mysterious 
riddle of life, w r hich one is often brought close to in childhood in a 
terrifying fashion, namely, of death. But her attraction f or us be- 
came irresistible when we found out that she also worked in Tildy 's 
house. What is more, she could boast of a quite unusual, intimate 
relationship with Madame Tamara Tildy. We were not to find out 
until later, though, how true this was. 

But did we ever doubt it? Everything that concerned the hussar 
and the lady in the sled seemed to us of such legendary quality that 
it wouldn't have surprised us in the least to have found them in- 
volved in the most curious relationships, so why not with the 
Widow Morar, w’hose abstruse ugliness put her in the same cate- 
gory as djinns, Arabian ogres, and demons? From her w’e soon 
found out a few things about the lady in the sled, w'hose face we 
had never seen, and they didn't help to bring our fanrastic delusions 
down to earth. That she was beautiful w r ent without saying; we 
hadn't expected anything else. But in order to give our illusions 
something to hang onto, w T e asked, ‘’How beautifuP” 

“As beautiful as your doll w ith the bird,” said Mrs. Morar. 

We also thought w'e had know r n all the time that she was suffer- 
ing from a secret malady. "Heart trouble,” said Mrs. Morar. 

“Can't the doctor help?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Morar, closing her eyes and smiling knowingly, 
almost blissfully, as her fascinating ugliness congealed to the mask 
of a medicine man in the glare of her gold teeth. It was a disease 
that could not be healed by human art or knowledge. She was 
born a Pashkano. 
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This was new to us. Not that it astonished us. Who could the 
lady in the sled have been but the daughter of a man whose legend- 
ary climb to immeasurable riches had made him just as famous as 
his wild life? And, finally, his grotesque downfall! At the time, of 
course, we knew nothing of his touchingly ludicrous and horrible 
end. We knew only his name, and that in a proverbial sense. "Rich 
as old Pashkano”; "A fox, a tiger, a wolf”; "A peasant, a moujik 
with no manners, like Pashkano”; "Crazy for women, like Pash- 
kano.” 

He had had a mausoleum like the Taj Mahal built in the little 
forest of Horetschea, just outside the city, for his wife, a Princess 
Sturdza, Madame Tildy’s mother. There she lay, covered with 
jewels, so they said. But he laid his mistress to rest beside her, a 
peasant girl with the common name of Joana Tchorny. She was 
supposed to have been a beauty, and the princess was supposed to 
have died because of her, in rather mysterious circumstances. There 
were all sorts of rumors about die true purpose of the devotions he 
held every night beside the two coffins, while his horrible driver, a 
Cossack of elephantine size, stood sharp wateh outside. Tatsch 
mahula is Romanian for "Be still, town,” which gave the mauso- 
leum a double meaning. 

"Does she ever see her lather?” we w anted to know. 

"Never. She hates him ” Mrs. Morar, her eyes still closed, smiled 
happily. "She calls him the murderer of her mother.” 

"Docs she cry because of him?” 

Never. She never cried. She was always the most gracious, gay, 
yet moody creature, twittering like a little bird. Only sometimes 

"Sometimes what?” 

"Sometimes she locks herself up. Then she reads her books. Her 
room is full of books. A wise man couldn’t read them. But she 
understands them. She knows every poem and every song, in every 
language. She can repeat them v / J for word. And they make her 
sad. We knock on her door and shake it. She doesn't answer. The 
groom has to break open the door to see if she is still alive. That 
happens again and again. And we find she has fainted dead away. 
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Or she comes to us speaking in strange tongues, words with a deep 
meaning, the kind you can hear monks speak in their ecstasy. She 
calls people by their true names. To me she says, *1 love you because 
you are a marked woman/ And didn't misfortune put its mark on 
me the day my blessed one rolled on the floor like an animal stung 
by wasps and tried to drink death out of his gun? We could see 
through the keyhole, my sons and I. We knocked our heads bloody 
as we watched, and screamed and wailed. . . /' 

"And the major . . . her husband . . . Tildy . . . ?” 

"Oh, he is a great gentleman/’ said Mrs. Morar, casting her eyes 
heavenward as if transfigured. "He stands there like an archangel 
and says nothing. Even when she beats against his breast with her 
fists. Stands still . . . says nothing. Until the devil in her is con- 
quered and she lies on the floor, all doubled up and whimpering. 
Then he gives orders for what has to be done, in his soft, clear 
voice. And after that . . . never a word, not a complaint passes 
his lips. Nothing happened. He speaks to her as one speaks to a 
lady, to a Sturdza. He walks at her side like a sword-bearer, he 
opens the door to let her enter first, he holds her chair for her, and 
stands in front of her when she speaks to him as if she was a 
general, even when she is gay and jokes with him — because in 
between times she is like a little bird. He picks up a book or a 
handkerchief she may have thrown down in her seizure. He gathers 
up her pearls which she may have torn in one of her moods. He 
doesn’t say a word; he accepts it like a soldier. AH you can hear is 
her voice . . . like a little bird . . . and she laughs. But not a 
sound from him. Only his spurs jingle softly — they live on thick 
carpets in that house — until she claps her hands over her ears and 
locks herself up in her room again. . . 

We listened, lost to the w r orld. For a long time the games we 
played were influenced by this picture: the Princess and her Knight. 
The avenging angel. The sword-bearer. And it made me utterly 
miserable that my sister Tanya at whose mercy I was, stubbornly 
insisted on being the major. 

We found out more about the hussar from other sources. Once, 
Mr. Tarangolian, with one of his irresistible jokes, got us to reveal 
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our most secret thoughts, and we asked him if he knew Tildy. The 
prefect replied courteously that he knew the major very well, that 
he was a remarkably good soldier and gentleman, certainly he 
was someone after whom you could pattern yourself in every 
respect; above all, he was an outstanding rider. But then he 
switched to another language, forgetting, evidently, that we could 
understand it, too, and, turning to our Uncle Sergei, called Tildy 
"a peculiar kind of saint.” 

From the conversation that followed, we were able to gather 
that Tildy had been an officer in the Austrian army. Very little was 
known of his origin. He came apparently from an aristocratic but 
impoverished family who seemed to have been dedicated to the 
service of their fatherland through generations This had resulted 
in an obdurate self-sufficiency and a burning pride. We could see 
his ancestors before us, lined up in a row of medallions and minia- 
tures: arrogant, self-righteous, pious women, showing evidences 
of youthful beauty, which a severe life had caused to smolder and 
expire in stony hardness; dark men with the hungry look of the 
courageous, who had known no other passion but to prove their 
valor, some of them astonishingly coarse, with very round heads, 
massive faces, and martial beards, others with the fine features of 
those who are fully aware that they are to fulfill their destiny and 
die an early death in an exemplary fashion. One of them might 
have been Tildy’s father. 

And he? A childhood of iron obedience; women, frozen in an 
attitude of martyrdom, the object of his extremest respect; a secret 
understanding with his mothe , perhaps ne^er expressed; a shy, 
reserved tenderner.; and an adolescence of unquestioning disci- 
pline, concentrated w holly on duty. And all this in a brilliant world 
that waved flags wildly, wore bright, festive uniforms, and had no 
use for parsimony. 

And then the w T ar. 

He had served in an excel lc -egiment, yet it had disgraced 
itself. During the campaign in Galicia, when the last big cavalry 
battle had been lost and the war had deteriorated into a skirmish 
between troglodytes, an order given to a section of his regiment had 
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not been carried out because the officers happened to be conduct- 
ing a horse race behind the lines with the gentlemen of a Russian 
division, dug in opposite them. Tildy's regiment was sent to the 
Italian front. He must have been quite young at the time. 

We were unable to find out whether his native land, like ours, 
had been occupied after the defeat and annexed to another country, 
because nobody knew precisely where he came from. But the fact 
that he, a former officer in the Imperial Austrian army, had so 
shortly after the war sought service in the armed forces of another 
country did not help to make him more popular. In spite of every- 
thing that spoke for him — and, actually, nobody had anything to 
say against him — the odium of the renegade hung over his head. 

Ordinarily, this would have been considered a case of smart 
adaptability in Tchernopol, and would have resulted in an attitude 
of respect, which was ranked considerably higher, of course, than 
honor — “You realize, I hope, that fictitious values are not traded on 
our market 11 was how Mr. Tarangolian put it — but oddly enough, 
this was not so in Tildy’s case. There was something in his attitude 
that seemed to exasperate everybody. 

"He has the best — which is to say, the brusquest — manners," 
said Mr. Tarangolian. "All favors are abhorrent to him. And that 
is the attitude of the very rich man. With it he sets his price high, 
perhaps too high. But he belongs to the type who like to bleed to 
death.” 

Tildy, whether he was cognizant of this general opposition to his 
personality or not, opposed it with nothing more or less than him- 
self, his absolute sense of duty, the cool, sparsely measured correct- 
ness of his behavior. 

"God knows, he doesn’t do too little,” groaned Mr. Tarangolian. 
"He does too much. Too much for Tchernopol, in the course of 
which Tchernopol is left holding the short end of the stick, if you 
can follow me. Let me tell you a story about him. His men adore 
him. But there was a man, a while ago, who overstayed his leave, 
just by a few days, and he brought bac k a chicken for his beloved 
major. Not to bribe him — for heaven’s sake, no — but because he 
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liked him. As a conciliatory gesture. Just the same, for a peasant 
boy a chicken is quite an item. So what does Tildy do? He assembles 
his men and tells them what has happened. He punishes the man 
for overstaying his leave, not too severely, not too mildly, and 
orders that the chicken — they say a sergeant major was standing 
beside him with the bird on a sort of platter ... or was it a 
cushion? Anyway, Tildy orders that the chicken be put in the 
regimental soup pot. How does that strike you? Speechless? One 
chicken into a pot of soup for four thousand men. And everybody 
knows that the paymasters steal meat by the ton. But for justice: 
one chicken. Even his recruits don't take him seriously any more. 
No, no," said Mr. Tarangolian, "he won’t come to a good end. I’m 
not speaking o f his advancement as a soidier, although that's ques- 
tionable, too. They respect him, to be sure, but they don't trust him. 
He makes them feel uneasy. The other day somebody asked me, in 
all seriousness, if I didn't think it was possible Tie w r as an English- 
man from Intelligence. Why did he wear his mustache clipped like 
that? But, all joking aside, he'll destroy himself, one way or an- 
other. There is something Spanish about him. He's a hidalgo. Not 
a conquistador, a Cortez or Pizarro or Alvarez. He's not greedy 
enough for that. For that he doesn’t have enough red blood in his 
veins. And he isn't a knight like Inigo, either, although I'd grant 
him the severity and the passion for a Virgin embroidered on a 
flag. Rather a pity, ; sn't it? To see such attributes wasted on a 
cavalry officer. But would Orlando or the Cid find anything better 
to win today than, at best, a heavyweight championship? On the 
other hand, a stigmatized he .dwaiter may rise up and become 
master of the world one of these days. Who can ted? When I say 
hidalgo, though, I am thinking of the other type, the melancholy 
knight — Don Quixote. That’s Tildv. Actually, he is the last knight. 
Jubilation over one’s own downfall, which Tc hernopol indulges in 
to repletion, is absolutely foreign to him. Did you know that they 
play jokes on him and make U s to how he'll parry them** And 
those with the most humorless solution win every time. He is sup- 
posed to have said once that he knows only two solutions: the 
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funny one and the just one. Yes, you heard me — the funny one and 
the just one. My God, what alternatives! And then,” said Mr. 
Tarangolian, sanctimoniously, "on top of all that — his wife!" 

This wife of Major Tildy’s was to confront us one day, stroke 
our hair, kneel in front of Tanya and caress her, and we were not 
to recognize her. 

As far as I can remember, this took place in the same year, on 
one of those late spring days that Me purple under the deep shell 
blue of a rain-burdened sky. We didn’t see her approach because 
our view through the iron fence was shut off, like the upholstered 
lining of a jewel box, by a thicket of bushes. In their laden branches, 
upright as candles, grew the bare stamens of flowers that had shed 
their petals over the wet leaves and grass. So she stood before us 
suddenly, exaggeratedly elegant yet, somehow, strangely untidy, 
with huge, frightened, staring eyes. Her sharp, protruding nose 
startled us. It was such an aggressive nose, an eagle’s nose, not at all 
in proportion to her small face, which w r as smooth and round, like 
the face of a china doll. She was smiling at us, the smile of a sleeper 
awakening from a happy dream, deluded and lost And, like a 
deluded person, she stretched out her hands hesitantly over our 
heads as if she were afraid to touch us. "Oh, you beauties," she said, 
"you darlings, you blessed ones." 

Excitedly she ran her fingers through her elaborate coiffure, and, 
wdien she obviously realized she didn’t have what she wanted, she 
burst into tears. "I don’t have anything for you," she cried in de- 
spair. "I can’t give jou anything. Oh, forgive me. . . ." 

We realized that she wanted some sweets for ns, chocolates or 
bonbons, and we stood stiffly and submissively, as children do w 7 ho 
are accustomed to being fed by adults, like deer in a park. 

But she put her hands to her throat suddenly and felt it, be- 
wildered. "Where is my necklace?" she said, dejectedly, with a 
flatness in her voice that seemed to cause her pain. "My necklace 
is gone." Her voice had become high and shrill. Hand sail to 
throat, she looked at us incredulously. "Gone," she repeated. "My 
necklace is gone." 

For a moment she closed her eyes and swayed a little. Then, the 
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tears streaming down her cheeks, she knelt before Tanya. "I wanted 
to give it to you,” she said. "I put it on to bring to you. You believe 
me, don’t you? Of course you believe me. You believe that I wanted 
to bring you the necklace.” 

"Oh, here you are!” Miss Rappaport’s voice ripped into the 
scene, sour as a clarinet. 

The strange lady rose to he r feet as if on springs, greeted our 
governess graciously, and said she had come to pay a call. Not an- 
other look or gesture our way. She had forgotten us completely. 

Miss Rappaport turned her sharp, spectacled, prognathous pro- 
file from her to us several times, like an ostrich. Then, with a silent 
gesture of her hand, she invited the lady to follow her into the 
house. With n extraordinarily graceful, mo^t ladylike hint of a 
bow, her left hand held delicately at just the correct angle, with 
tiny, even, stilted steps, the strange lady followed Miss Rappaport, 
tossing her head coquettishly. 

And suddenly the V' idow Morar was at our side, hissing at us 
with her eyes dosed and her golden smile, "Did you see her? Did 
she speak to you? Isn’t she like a little bird'* Somebody must call a 
carriage for her.” 

Only then did we realize that it had been the lady in the sled, 
Madame Tildy. And what we would never have dreamed of was 
her nose. The nose of a vulture, like her father’s, like old Pash- 
kano’s. 

But we weren’t given much time for astonishment, because Mrs. 
Morar clutched us by the arm and said in a loud voice, wdiich she 
directed toward the garden gat., "What’s she standing there for and 
staring” 

And w T e saw r Mrs. Ljubanarov under the laburnum bush that 
stood beside the th orntk’s house. She must have seen everything 
that had happened. 

"Whats she standing there for ana staring? ’ Mrs. Morar re- 
peated, In an even louder voice 

"Oh, go along home, vou old ghoul,” said Mrs. Ljubanarov, 
indolently. She w'as standing under the golden fountain of labur- 
num like Danae. 
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FAREWELL TO MISS RAPPAPORT 

MISS ILYUTZ, MR. ALEXI ANU , 
AND NASTASY 


I forgot to introduce you to the person last mentioned. She was 
the wife of an unhappy man, a certain Dr. Ljubanaro\, former 
instructor for classical languages at the University of Sofia, and 
now a hopeless alcoholic. He had accepted the jofrof gateman with 
us so that his wife and children — two girls our age, playmates of 
ours — wouldn’t starve. The job could hardly have been called 
essential, so his duties were light. Actually, they existed only be- 
cause there was a gatehouse, the so-called dvornik’s house, at the 
entrance to our property. Nobody ever thought seriously of ask- 
ing Professor Ljubanarov to do any w^ork. If they had, they would 
have been disappointed, because he usually slept all day. In the 
evening he took off for the taverns near the railway station and 
came back in the early 1 .orning hours, totally inebriated, a stagger- 
ing colossus, drooling Greek and Latin quotations, spittle, and 
spirits. We met him once comi; } home like that. His expression 
w r as so painfully distraught, it wuj heartbreaking. 

Later, somebody told us the story of how he came to be a drunk- 
ard. He was of simple birth, but he won a scholarship for his 
scholastic ability and finished his schooling with highest honors. 
He then began his job at the university with genuine enthusiasm. 
His two passions were love of '•r people and classical antiquity. 
He was very poor. His chief longing was to see, once in his life- 
time, and with his own eyes, the splendor of temples and palaces, 
the statuary of man and gods of this bright dawn of European cul- 
ture. With a group of students he saved for the ^vent for years, and 
a trip through Italy finally took place. They saw Rome, Pompeii, 
and Paestum. After a burning-hot day spent amid the astonishing 
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harmony of pediment-crowned columns, Professor Ljubanarov got 
drunk for the first time. 

He probably didn’t have to drink very much. He had been liv- 
ing ascetically for some time. And he was drunk anyway, drunk 
with beauty and joy, with Pompeii, perhaps, that traumatic necrop- 
olis . . . ghosts of bygone households still fall of color and life, 
marble ingots in human shape ... for actually it is not the 
human form that lies before us there, turned to stone in the most 
realistic lifelessness, but the hardened chalk and silicon dross which 
has seeped into its constant decomposition, as metal seeps into the 
melting wax of the cire-perdue, so marvelously that teeth are still 
stuck in jaws and rings still show on the fingers of young girls. 

They dragged him out of the tavern. In the yard he vomited 
against a ruined wall amid the noisy confusion of tavern voices, a 
tenderly hummed song of longing, and the murmur of a great 
silence under the glassy, transparent sky. With the stars above, a 
scent of mold and burn, of herbs and sump, urine and oil, wine and 
smoke, wind and sea enveloped him. Thus he discovered the glori- 
ous past while facing the ammonia-soaked ruin of a wall, beside a 
latrine and a pigsty. Since then, he had been drinking, drinking 
wildly, in a fury of self-destruction. 

We never did find out how he came by his wife. She was more 
beautiful than I can possibly describe. Her peasant freshness and 
coloring — coal-black curls, and honey-colored, ruddy, and sun- 
soaked skin — conjured up the splendor of a young, bucolic god. 
She had almond-shaped, very light eyes and a pale mouth. Its 
corners turned up in the secretive smile of an archaic Hermes. Her 
hair was a firm wreath over her low forehead, curly about the tem- 
ples, drawn back coquettishly to show her delightful ears, and it 
closed in voluptuously across her neck like the tender embrace of a 
mans hands. And all this rose up out of a pair of majestic, maize- 
gold shoulders, above glorious breasts which seemed to be the epi- 
tome of motherhood and which she did not hesitate to exhibit 
whenever given the chance. 

For she was anything but modest. Her visitors, whom she re- 
ceived regularly at twilight, as soon as her husband had closed the 
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garden gate behind him, didn’t leave until just before his return 
at dawn, and they gave the scandalous chronicle of our household 
an absolutely inexhaustible fund of material. In spite of my youth, 
I experienced physically the fact that no male could remain un- 
moved by her charms. The hatred she inspired in every female was 
equally strong. 

We didn't know at the time that she was Tamara Tildy's half- 
sister, that is to say, the daughter of Joana Tchorny and old 
Pashkano. 

Another figure who will play a part in my story was a young 
man called Nastasy. We knew him only by sight. But our tutor, 
Mr. Alexianu, was an intimate friend of his. 

Mr. Alexianu was hired when Miss Rappaport's cold, a kind of 
hay fever which she developed, every spring and which plagued her 
throughout the hot weather, got completely out of hand. In our 
town house wc are with her, in the nursery, but we were getting 
ready to move out into the country for the summer, where all of us 
ate together. And it was then that our father’s irritated hemming 
and hawing, the furious, reproachful glances he cast in our mother’s 
direction, and the unnerving silence that fell upon us when Miss 
Rappaport, with the touch ; ng stubbornness of the desperate, gave 
herself up to one of her sneezing and nose-blowing spells, all served 
to increase, in a most unnecessary wav, the already existing tensions 
among the adults in our family. 

I can recall scenes that filled the house with alarm and us with a 
gnawing fear, outbreaks of temporary insanity that befell single 
members first, then went on to infect everybody, that were touched 
off by nothing more than Miss Rappaport, her swollen, scarlet eyes 
blind with tears, murmuring a choked, cottony "Excuse me,” which 
attracted everybody’s attention for tin fourth or fifth time during 
a meal that had scarcely begun, stretching her ostrich neck even 
longer than it was by nature, and, as if blinded by a strong light, 
letting her lowered head oscillate over her plate as she bared her 
buck teeth with the agonized look of a dying horse, as if her skull 
were about to be peeled. In the meantime, we were waiting in an 
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agony of anxiety for her to sneeze, and our father would throw his 
napkin on the table and leave the room. 

Then the silence was filled with an enmity that was not directed 
at Miss Rappaport at all. It was as if this hostility had been laid 
down gently on the spring of a trap that could be sprung by any one 
of us. And this suspense was heightened immeasurably when it 
turned out that Miss Rappaport s itchy nose had deceived her, and 
her idiotically pendulating head stopped oscillating at last; where- 
upon she would open her eyes, look around her in a sort of unseeing 
amazement, let the air out of her lungs with a deep, trembling sigh, 
draw her lips back over her teeth as best she could, and, while her 
red lids behind her thick glasses sucked in the tears that had been 
about to fall, would begin spooning her soup again in a most 
exemplary, ladylike fashion. 

Then a word spoken in the wrong tone or a clumsy gesture could 
result in a temporary outburst of insanity that would make itself 
felt all the way to the servant quarters, a madness that could be- 
come threatening and downright frightening when it exploded 
behind closed doors, where it usually resulted in some catastrophic 
decision or other, as is so often the case with people of unbridled 
temperament who have forced themselves to live conventionally. 
And although we had learned to see through the theatricality of 
our elders at a very early age, and to recognize the fact that our 
parents, who never really grew up, had replaced a dulled capacity 
for life with artificially exaggerated emotions, and behaved as they 
did only from grief over what was irrevocably lost, still we were not 
so insensible as to regard their pathos as false or completely lacking 
in reality. Our father’s words as he left the room, accompanied 
usually by a vehement slamming of the door, "There’s nothing left 
for me to do but shoot! ” didn’t leave us a moment’s doubt that the 
shot might not be intended for Miss Rappaport at all, and the fear 
with which we listened miserably to the sudden silence in the house 
was mixed with vague envy of the Widow Morar’s sons, whom 
nobody had kept from the keyhole where they had been permitted 
to actually witness the course of a catastrophe. Because we were 
able to realize even then that no cruel experience could be so terri- 
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ble as what Mr. Tarangolian called "the horrors of a literary exist- 
ence” — the void into which a lack of experience banishes us. "Just 
think, my dear young friends,” the prefect said to us once, "most 
people know about life and death only from hearsay.” 

We were soon to discover that we were not to leave the city at all 
that year, and everything could have remained as it was. But it is an 
old piece of wisdom that fallacious decisions, however foolish they 
may be, are often carried out stubbornly, especially by those who 
re inconsistent, if only to rid themselves of the demands of more 
serious decisions. Miss Rappaport was given a long vacation for the 
summer, and Mr. Alexianu was engaged. The excuse was found 
that our characters were sufficiently Anglo-Saxonized, and the time 
had come to add a little practical science to the knowledge that cats 
played fiddles and cows jumped over moons. This aspiration was to 
be fulfilled in a way that may not have pleased everybody. 

Unfortunately, our relationship was dimmed from the start 
by a tactical error. From somewhere or other the idea had taken 
root in our house that all tutors had sweaty feet. A pair of fresh 
socks, therefore, were laid our daily for Mr. Alexianu, who ar- 
rived with a small fiber trunk filled with books, two shirts, a 
sports apparatus, and a package of love letters. Mr. Alexianu 
knew how to interpret this indelicate little gesture, and took his 
revenge by treating us with iron severity during our scheduled 
lessons and ignoring us completely a between. This resulted in 
a totally unanticipated freedom for us. We had never experienced 
anything like it before, and it opened up to us the knowledge of 
many of this story’s details. 

Mr. Alexianu, since he was not supposed to leave the house 
in his free time, liked to spend it chatting in che back room with 
Miss Uyutz, the seamstress, and we U ■ ! to spend our time there, 
too. Miss Ilyutz was a hunchback, the most kindhearted and lov- 
able companion of our childhood. 

The room where she sewed was always filled with the strong 
aroma of woman, which we didn't find in the least unpleasant. 
It was a part of her, like the exciting line of her legs. They were 
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much too long for her powerfully compressed torso and angelic 
head, which was jammed down between her round shoulders. 
She had pretty blond, wavy hair, wonderfully clear eyes, the fine- 
boned, rather gaunt, sometimes slightly grimacing features of 
the hunchback, and the delicate, spidery hands of the deformed. 
Except for the hump on her back, everything about her was 
delicate and attractive — her skin, her voice, her quick, quiet way 
of working, and her sadness, which was tempered by a sunny 
benevolence. I can remember so well the way she walked — in 
spite of her hump, more upright and surer than most straight peo- 
ple. She was incredibly nimble with her fingers, and her ability 
to make something firm and new out of patches and scraps bor- 
dered on genius, just as she seemed to have been put together out 
of all sorts of scraps and remainders. Her fingers, especially her 
thumbs, could bend back astonishingly far, and, to our delight, 
she put on a show one day that she called "The Great Mandarin of 
the Diamond Button,” using a Chinese doll she had sewed up with 
mystifying speed and for which she supplied the hands. 

Mr. Alexianu, without taking any notice of us whatsoever, de- 
clared that the suppleness of her fingers was a sign of generosity. 

Between her towering shoulders, Miss Uyutz laughed softly, 
in the sad, transparent aura of the resigned. 

"I know what you are going to say,” Mr. Alexianu declared 
firmly, "but it does not contradict what I have just said. Generos- 
ity equals the ability to love. My friend Nastasy, who, if he 
wanted to, could be the greatest poet of our land, perhaps not a 
lyricist, but an essayist — because his views are extraordinary — 
Nastasy says he knows only one valid, convincing proof of love, 
and that is money. ‘I have held many women in my arms,* says 
Nastasy — and he is not showing off. His success with women is 
a fact. The assurance "I love you forever,” * says Nastasy, 'is true 
only when the moment coincides with eternity, in the tumult of 
happiness that does away with time/ Can you follow me? It is 
philosophically very interesting. Happiness is the equivalent of 
time erased. It is momentary, and the moment is as timeless as 
eternity. Practically speaking, they are one and the same thing. 
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*1 therefore accept such an avowal/ says Nastasy, as valid for that 
particular moment. But as soon as there is a question of time, 
matter is brought into play. Separated from matter, time is un- 
tliinkable, just as matter is inconceivable outside of time. Proof 
of love in time is possible, therefore, only through matter/ Money, 
according to Nastasy, is a symbol of matter, just as it is a symbol of 
the immaterial value of happiness. The only true proof of love, 
therefore, is money/' 

Miss Ilyutz nodded graciously, while her spidery hands went 
on sewing busily. 

"That can be challenged only from a completely banal or 
moral point of view,” said Mr. Alexianu, defending himself 
energetically against a protest nobody had raised. "Nastasy is not 
amoral. On the contrary, he is only against all the hypocrisies of 
convention. Not out of frivohty or libertinism, but out of a pro- 
found new conception of moral conduct. We are in the process of 
founding a newspaper, a political and literary journal. But please 
separate the political, in this case, entirely from routine politics. 
We mean it in its original, logical, and widest sense. Polis — the 
city. We are concerned with the founding of cities. In a metaphori- 
cal sense, of course. But human thought u metaphorical. To get 
thr* correct picture is the source of all intellectualism, of all life, 
for that matter. And that can be proved mathematically. 'Every 
beginning can be added onto/ says Nastasy, and we are the mathe- 
maticians. We occupy ourselves wit - basic matter. We have no 
intention whatsoever of revising the world. We don’t value re- 
formers. We are beginning an entirely new world. We are laying 
the foundation stone. 'The world is a way of seeing the world/ 
says Nastasy. Where forms have become outdated, we must create 
new ones. That I am not referring to outdared social forms and 
conditions is self-evident,” Mr. Alexi*. 4 went on, with a scornful 
iciness that made us sit up and listen. "Such things resolve them- 
selves. I have proof of it.” 

He was silent for a few seconds. We hadn’t understood any- 
thing he had said but we were well aware of the fact that his last 
words had been directed at us, as was his silence. We could feel 
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the effort it cost him not to look in our direction, and Miss Ilyutz 
seemed to sense it, too, because she looked up at him, and the 
exertion in his eyes was mirrored in hers. What he said was dis- 
turbing to us in many ways, above all, because we were unable 
to make any sense whatsoever of the many strange words and 
conceptions. Whenever we thought we had hit upon something 
we could grasp, we discovered we were on the wrong track. Now, 
though, since there could be no doubt that the conversation had 
referred to us, Mr. Alexianu’s words became torture, because we 
felt everything that followed was referring to us, too. Mr. 
Alexianu’s monologues, therefore, made us thoroughly miserable. 
We couldn’t understand them, and they gave us the impression 
that secrets lay hidden behind the visible and tactile appearances 
of the world, to which we had no key and probably never would 
have. Today I am positive that this scornful dupery of our curi- 
osity was Mr. Alexianu’s secret purpose and revenge, because 
curiosity is the life-hunger of children and, at the same time, their 
source of nourishment. To provoke it so forcibly and leave it un- 
stilled is tantamount to a conscious crippling of the soul. 

Mr. Alexianu, meanwhile, seemed to have enjoyed his icy 
arrogance to the full. He went on. 

"When I speak of lorms that are outdated, I mean the intel- 
lectual formations that underlie our thinking and feeling, in short, 
everything we do. What we have inherited is no longer appropriate 
for modern man. Nastasy’s proposition is: The qualifications of 
modern man are cerebrally infinitely greater than those of historic 
man. Remember this. It is of great importance. And keep the 
following in mind along with it: Man is not equipped with in- 
stincts that permit him to carry out unconsciously the actions 
that are necessary to keep him physically and psychologically in 
accord with Nature’s demands. He is dependent on inherited ex- 
perience, that is to say, on education. Until now, religions have 
contributed the basic elements of our feeling for life. As the 
oldest institutions of tradition, they disposed of the knowledge — 
often no longer clear — of the innumerable psychological situa- 
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tions a human being must experience in order to find contentment 
on earth. This means nothing more or less than hygiene of the 
soul. But our constant estrangement from Nature causes certain 
functions of the soul to atrophy within us, and our entire organism 
suffers accordingly. Let us take a simple example: let us take the 
way you sit at your work, day after day. Your lungs don’t get 
enough air. And your psychism shrivels similarly from a lack of 
stimulating occupation. Even if you were to walk upright, nothing 
much would be gained. You must exert your lungs to full capacity 
every now and then. You must run, jump, box. You must be able 
to hold your breath normally for three minutes — after the proper 
training, of course, much longer. Only then — and by daily exercise 
— would you reach the condition that a natural life brings with it, 
and you would have obtained your nourishment likt the hunter 
his prey — by your own exertion.” 

We tried tc imagine Miss Uyutz hunting for nourishment in 
the form of deer, hare, and varied wild life, a hunchbacked Diana, 
and it did not seem altogether impossible. In spite of her kindli- 
ness, there was a trace of slyness in her face which her gentle 
eyes, of course, belied, but the nimbleness of her hands seemed 
to qualify her very well for tying nooses and laying traps, and her 
long legs would probably make her capable of much greater speed 
than the hump on her batK seemed to indicate. So we went on 
listening, all ears. 

"Medically speaking,” said Mr. A ■ xianu, "this means that you 
gave yourself sufficient oxygen to really feel well. The same proc- 
ess is advisable in your psychological life. It isn’t enough just to 
feel things. Every now and then you should reach a state of en- 
chantment, of ecstasy, and force the soul to give its all. You should 
also be capable of contemplation, of trance, of the complete turn- 
ing off of all soul activity. Only the.' "'ll you be filled with the 
current of those elements that put you in a state of harmony with 
the world and with life. But here, too, daily practice is absolutely 
necessary.” 

Mr. Alexianu made an effective little pause as he lifted his 
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head, keeping his eyes closed tight. He took a few deep, rhythmic 
breaths through flared nostrils. We could see the muscles of his 
jaw move in his cheeks. 

"The obligation of this daily exercise of the soul, according 
to Nastasy,” he went on, "was, until now, the prerogative of re- 
ligious institutions. Training and education the soul was the 
goal of all religious exercises, from thoughtlessly babbled but 
fervent prayer to the furious self-flagellation of fanatics. 'The 
saint,* says Nastasy, 'is the champion of the soul; the common re- 
ligious man is the common sportsman.’ This formulation is strik- 
ing. The churches would soon be full again if such a healthy, com- 
pletely unmystical view of the true character of religious practice 
were to become popular. But religion lets us down. Why? Nastasy 
sees it like this: Today the brain, not the soul, is the central organ 
of life, and our brains, not our souls, are in need of purification. Try 
to visualize this in its full significance.” 

Miss Ilyutz raised her clear eyes to his and looked at him with 
soulful courage, as if promising that she would do her best. But 
Mr. Alexianu was not easily convinced. He made a derogatory 
gesture with his hand. 

"Anyway,” he said, not without a trace of bitter scorn, "you 
can see that we are no banal realists. We don’t deny the irrational 
at all. On the contrary, we give it its rightful place in life. Take love, 
for instance. Love is irrational. But only in its inception. The 
course of love can be grasped empirically, and certain legalities 
can be determined. The progress of love, therefore, is rationally 
definable. Nastasy ’s ideas on the subject are forceful, logical, and 
profound. He says that the love theorists of all times have put 
far too much stress on the metaphysical aspects of love. Whatever 
love's transcendental goals may be, at the outset two very dif- 
ferent intentions can be recognized: the intent to love and the 
intent to be loved. Not only are these two goals contrary, de- 
manding ways of operation all their own, their own strategy, their 
own tactics, but they are also the products of two completely differ- 
ent states of mind, which, in their turn, result in different psycho- 
logical conditions. Think for a moment what importance a clear 
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separation of these two so very opposite tendencies would have 
for our whole intellectual climate. Nastasy goes so far as to be- 
lieve that the reason for the dilemma of the West lies in the con- 
stant confusion of these two propensities. He sees in them the 
essential difference between Christianity and heathendom/* 

Again Mr. Alexianu paused. He had picked up, by the point, the 
heavy scissors and was beating a tattoo against the palm of his 
hand with the handle, rhythmically, as if to project the knife- 
sharp effect of his, or, rather, Mr. Nastasy ’s ideas into the silence. 
We couldn’t stand him, yet we were attracted to the sinister pas- 
sion and conviction with which he propounded someone else*s 
flights of fancy, as if they had to inspire the whole world as they 
inspired him. Our heads were swimming with the gibberish of 
his semi-intellec tual jargon, but there was something that touched 
us secretly in his ridiculous p* \mpousness, so we watched his ex- 
pression and gestures all the more sharply, for they gave us the 
actual meaning of his words far better than if we had been able 
to follow his abstruse ideas. Perhaps we were touched because we 
saw in him something akin to what we felt — the passion of ab- 
solute admiration. But we also felt the deviousness of the man, 
what Mr. Tarangolian would have called the "menace of the 
proselyte.” 

I am sure it was quite unconsciously and by chance that we 
began to call Mr. Alexianu "Ali,” among ourselves, but the first 
one of us who added ‘'Son-in-law of t: e Prophet,” uncovered, with 
the astonishing intuition of children that borders sometimes on 
genius, the disciple in him and, at the same time, the subordinate 
rank of the disciple. 

"Nastasy has taken it upon himself to cleanse the Christian 
concept of love of its heathenish elements, ' the Son-in-law of 
the Prophet went on. "His thesis is Christianity has not yet 
been realized. It calls itself the religion of love. In order to live up 
to Nastasy *s new conception, it must eliminate all the heathenish 
leftover concepts of love that stilJ adhere to it. And it is swarm- 
ing with them. The chu*rlunan’s political greed for power wants 
to combine everything extant and all knowledge to come under 
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one heading. Thus Christianity has become the most complex of 
all religions. It needs purifying. It must be clearly and decisively 
defined. Nastasy has no intention of devoting himself to this prob- 
lem. He says, To be convincing one must brandish the club of the 
plebeian. My outlook and formulation are not popular. I leave the 
realization of my ideas to you, the editor in chief of our journal’ 
— meaning me. He will function in an advisory capacity. This 
is going to be one of the first projects of our paper. Think of it, 
the audacity of such an enterprise! Nastasy is not a scholar, but his 
education is most comprehensive. Whatever he may lack in spe- 
cialized knowledge, he more than makes up for with his vast 
powers of comprehension. All Christian religions will close ranks 
against us, because what we are going to propound attacks teach- 
ings and beliefs that have become dogma. Learned men will quarrel 
in unreconcilable hatred over whether the Mother of God, as a 
symbol of the parthenogenctic renewal of the ability to love, is to 
be considered of heathen origin, the symbol, therefore, as Nastasy 
sees it, of a pagan conception which has no valid place in Chris- 
tianity. The latest investigations speak for this theory. That the 
Virgin Mary did not, originally, rate the importance that the 
church gave her later is a fact that has been recognized for some 
time, and it is expressed clearly enough in the Saviour’s words 
'Woman, what have I to do with you?’ at the marriage in Cana. 
Archaeologists have raised highly inculpatory parallels between 
the Mother of God and prehistoric mother goddesses of Medi- 
terranean matriarchic cultures, right down to details such as the 
symbolic appurtenances of cross, snake, moon sickle, diadem of 
stars, lilies, the blue cloak, the babe in arms. But such proof can 
be left to scholarly bookkeepers, says Nastasy. He opposes the 
heathenish concept of love, as symbolized in the Mother of God, 
with the Christian commandment 'Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
And he gives it a new meaning — more than that — he gives it back 
its original meaning. He considers it an eminently ironic statement. 
Jesus was a rabbi. It is in accordance with the intricate Jewish 
way of thinking to formulate a basic, educational tenet more or 
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less as an intellectual problem, rather than as a catchword or 
slogan. The solution is usually astonishingly simple, and the 
irony is born in this unexpected short circuit. Nastasy interprets 
the commandment as follows: 'You know that love is good. 
Therefore engender in your neighbor what you consider good.’ 
To put it more simply: 'Make yourself beloved.’ ” 

Mr. Alexianu slapped the end of the scissors sharply against 
the palm of his left hand and closed his fingers so firmly over 
tiivm that his knuckles showed white. The muscles of his jaw 
tautened and relaxed. 

"Christianity — I mean the original, untainted Christianity — 
is essentially a male religion. This is already expressed in the 
antipathy toward marriage of the founder of the church, Saint 
Paul, and should not be attributed to the end-of-the-world mood 
of that epo» h, as is generally believed. The rejection of the female 
has its origin to a far greater extent in the moral-aesthetic classi- 
fication of Doing above Suffering. What we do, regardless of the 
motive, is positive in every case. It, rather than what happens to us, 
enlarges the personality and consolidates the character. Doing 
is male. To the female, all things in life happen. The potuit-decuit- 
fecit of Duns Scorns speaks volumes. The Virgin Mary’s son 
happened to her. Whoever may feel doubt about the biological 
possibilities of this event is confronted with the extreme manliness 
of God. He can do it, it is fitting that He do it, He does it. All doing 
is godlike, all suffering is of the eart . The God in us does. It is 
male. That which is earthly in us suffers. The earth is female.” 

"So the Saviour’s death on the cross was not godlike?” Miss 
Ilyutz dared to ask. 

Mr. Alexianu’s smile was thin. "I expected this objection,” he 
said. "I confess, I provoked it. The answer is close at hand: no. 
Christ’s death and His suffering on d cross were not godlike. 
It was the sealing of man’s fate, which He took upon Himself. 
But the metaphor can be carried further and goes deeper. He died 
out of love. His death, therefore, must be a symbol of love. Above 
all, his suffering. And th'U is true. Because actually, in love, Do- 
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ing and Suffering change placet. He who loves, suffers love. He 
who is loved, creates love. He does , he produces love, he acts. There 
is a terrible warning in Christ's suffering.” 

"But an example, too!” Miss Ilyutz cried, with conventional 
but not very convincing fervor. 

Mr. Alexianu lifted his hand in a Roman gesture of negation. 
"An image, let us say. An image everybody can interpret in his 
own way. And should. Or would you be willing to let yourself 
be crucified for love? Would you?” 

Miss Ilyutz did not reply. 

"Please don't misunderstand me,” cried Mr. Alexianu. He had 
grown quite red with excitement, and his words, which had ham- 
mered down on Miss Ilyutz with staccato precision, suddenly be- 
came hasty and unsure. Miss Uyutz's cheeks had reddened, too, 
with a delicate, shamefaced blush. 

"Please don’t misunderstand me. I grant you, it is a gigantic 
idea. But the secret of all redemption lies in it. To make oneself 
loved ... to produce love without becoming a victim of the 
passion oneself . . . to be to blame for lore . . . Intimations of 
such a conception can be found already in Plato. But that is not 
important. It doesn't matter where it comes from, but it hides 
the true identity of Christ. It is absurd to see the Son of God as a 
sentimental type who lovet He was utterly lucid. His feelings 
were so intellectual that they have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the sentimental nonsense of the masses. He turned his back on 
every excess of feeling, just as he repulsed his plaintive mother. 
But he recognized the love of Mary Magdalene. 'She has loved 
much.' In her case, that must mean she let herself be loved, she 
produced love. And that is a religion that is essentially moral. To 
love, to love out of oneself, is to raise egotism to the heights of 
apotheosis In order to love, without asking to be loved in return, 
one must have the lonely strength of the hermit. The thing to do 
is to disrespect your neighbor, disassociate him from your respect. 
Goethe's 'If I love you, what concern is it of yours?’ is authentic 
to the highest degree. He was a confessed heathen. Christianity is 
the religion of the ideal community. As a continuation of the 
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Jewish faith, it is the only faith that depends on the reciprocal love 
of God. Just think for a moment what part hope plays in Chris- 
tian philosophy. Its goal is a god who accepts us lovingly. To put 
it another way, its goal is to make ourselves popular with God, to 
make Him love us. And that is to be metaphorically understood, 
too. Declarations of faith are the metaphors of the highest life 
form on earth.” 

Miss Ilyutz looked up at him, and purest admiration spread 
e' er the tortured expression on her face. We could see that she 
loved him. But Mr. Alexianu stared straight ahead without looking 
at her. 

"Nastasy aspires to this highest life form,” he said, "but not 
for ideological reasons. It is his by nature. It is a German trait 
to arrange your life according to ideas. To derive phil<3sophy from 
life is in accordance with the Mediterranean aspects of our in- 
tellect. Nastasy is destined by Nature to produce love, although 
— -no, probably just because — he is incapable of loving. Not that 
he is cold. Not at all. He recognizes the necessity of love because 
of its exaltation value, which develops the soul, and because of 
its worth as a sociological uniter. But he advises the extremest 
perspicacity in its use. Think for a moment. If to love one’s 
neighbor were to become universal, then love, as an unusual, as 
a prominent, attachment, would be virtually at an end. This can 
be found already in socialized societies, in the secular form of God- 
states, where Christianity docs itseli out of the very core of its 
ethical initiative. Nastasy intends to prevent this danger through 
a stern, scientific analysis of the subject.” 

Mr. Alexianu was silent. He looked sullen. I don’t know 
whether he had grown aware of how confused his views had be- 
come or whether he was feeling regret because die fires of his 
passion had comehow died down, an) * *% what he went on to say 
w r as flat compared with the vehemence that had gone before. He 
had put the scissors aside and stuck his hands into the pockets of 
his jacket and was holding his elbows pressed tight against his sides 
as if he were suddenly cold 

"He is really a man ot genius.” The use of the word "he,” sud- 
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denly, instead of the name, "Nastasy,” gave a sensation of distance. 
All self-identification was gone. It was like a sudden descent, and 
it saddened us. In Mr. Alexianu’s voice, too, there was now a hint 
of melancholy. "He is the son of rich people and became inde- 
pendent at a very early age because his parents died. He was 
permitted to live when others his age were still being restrained. 
He knows the secrets of mankind. Everybody loves him.” 

He picked up the scissors again. "As far as he is concerned, 
though, he denies himself any reciprocal action of love what- 
soever, and he does so consciously, purposefully. He calls this 
his way of expressing asceticism in the service of God. Not to 
love is his way of being pure, of being virtuous. He despises the 
si vis amari, ama! He says these are the words of the semi-intel- 
lectual, the dilettante poet who has his eye on the acclaim of the 
masses. No — not to love in order to produce love, but to produce 
love and arouse it without oneself sinking into the mire of the 
emotion — that is the nobility of a new caste of Brahmins, and 
Nastasy counts himself one of them.” 

The blush on Miss Ilyutz’s lean cheeks deepened. She was keep- 
ing her eyes doggedly on her work, and we could sense what she 
must have gathered, too, from Mr. Alexianu’s peculiar lecture — 
the secret of his brutality, which had called forth this castigation. 
Although we loved her and were filled with antipathy toward him, 
the same antipathy that befell us when he topped our woefully 
inadequate gymnastic efforts with some overpowering acrobatic 
trick or other, performed with wasted energies and regardless of 
the fact that he was straining his tendons to the breaking point 
and rubbing his hands bloody, and although we were fully aware 
of the fact that he was working off his furor on a helpless, sen- 
sitive creature in a perfidious way, still we remained enthralled 
by the drama being played out before our eyes and ears, and we 
were very careful not to interrupt the proceedings by any flagging 
of our shameless curiosity. For even though we were all wrong 
about Mr. Alexianu’s words concerning us in any way, we were 
not wrong in grasping that our presence was goading him into 
behaving as he did. To the varied and not always desirable ex- 
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periences of that summer, the following knowledge must be 
added: There is no better way of getting a person to reveal him- 
self than to evoke a feeling of false contempt in him. 

"Does the occupation of letting himself be loved fulfill your 
friend Nastasy so that he can’t find time to be a poet?” Miss Ilyutz 
asked softly. 

"No,” said Mr. Alexianu positively. "He rejects the idea of 
creating a work of art. If the creation of a work of art still had 
any intrinsic value, he would apply himself to producing one. 
But in his opinion the work of art has become a matter of indif- 
ference to the intellectual consumer of today; the only thing that 
is of interest to him is the artist. 'What made Mr. X write this 
poem?’ 'What inspired Mr. Y to paint this picture?’ 'How did 
it come about that Mr. Z composed this sonata?’ These are the 
current questions. And the mswer is just as trite: This or that 
grievous experience! 'There arc only grievous experiences,’ says 
Nastasy. When Mr. X, Y, or Z transforms his grief into an artistic 
expression, he is presenting his audience with an ignoble artifice, 
which they are only too apt to see as a redeeming performance. 
'I refuse to let myself be crucified publicly on the cross of my 
grief,’ says Nastasy. 'I was not created to give the Philistine, be- 
fore he falls asleep on a p’entiful enjoyment of his pork and beer 
and a day spent in the pleasures of his tradesman existence, the 
relief he finds in knowing there is a I ways someone ready to die for 
him and, on top of that, to rise ag< in gloriously from the dead. I 
know the fraud of this crudlixion. Works of art are the drops of 
blood of martyrs who dote on seeing their own blood spurt and 
know only too well v hat they get out of it.’ ” 

Miss Ilyut? looked up at him, startled, rhen looked at us, as if 
to imply that one could not express everything in front of children. 

We were to set eyes on the legendary Mr. Nastasy one day, but 
not until long after the events of this story had taken place. And 
then he already bore the scar of Tildy’s shot, like a Brahmin caste 
sign, over the bridge of his nose. For a while, his name was on 
everybody's tongue, not as the highly gifted firebrand Mr. Alexianu 
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saw in him, certainly, but as one of the craftiest wits in Tchernopol. 
He left the city soon afterward and married the daughter of a 
factory owner in the provinces. Madame Aritonovitch, whose 
institute of learning we patroni7ed for a short time, gave him the 
following epitaph: *7 wouldn't have received the gentleman in 
my bed, much less in my drawing room." 

I can't recall with certainty, either, when and where we saw 
him. I imagine it was on the street; any other encounter would 
hardly have been possible. And it must have been one of those 
highly exciting moments in which a name we had heard often, 
and which had therefore led a life of its own in our minds for some 
time, suddenly fell together with a really existing person — a 
magical event which, at the same time, is always a disenchant- 
ment. 

He was a tall young man with a lean face, dressed rather 
elegantly, and very pale. His strikingly high forehead receded 
sharply. Cheek and chin were peppered with red pimples. "There 
are impurities of the skin," he would say, "that can be traced to 
a special refinement of the epidermis." His eyes and hands were 
beautiful, and so was his hair, which stood away from his fore- 
head and temples like black flames. 

It turned out, moreover, that he had always been a protege 
of Mr. Tarangolian, wdio enjoyed his sharp wit and moody intellect, 
W'hich could be taken as another proof of the prefect's unstable 
characteristics. 



AN ACCOUNT OF 

COLONEL TURTUBIUK’S BALL 


The events that were to give Tchernopol’s laughter such plenti- 
ful nourishment were touched off by a ball given by the com- 
mander of Tildy’s regiment, a certain Colonel Turturiuk. Our part 
of town took the keenest interest in the preparations for this 
festivity, which was to celebrate his birthday and his forty-fifth 
anniversary in the service. 

The colonel’s day of glory began early in the morning with a 
serenade by the trumpeter corps, followed by a parade on the 
drill ground, an endless round of congratulations, a banquet in 
the presence of the town fathers and delegates from the provinces, 
as well as innumerable other little attentions. The newspapers 
printed his pkture and wrote articles about his courage and in- 
tegrity. In the evening, the Romanian sports club, Mirtschea 
Dobosch, whose honorary president he w^as, held a torchlight 
parade in his honor, in which virtually the entire National Stu- 
dent Corps took part. But all this display only served to upset 
the colonel. 

Turturiuk exemplified a type of soldier who was obsolete even 
then. He was famous for his coarseness and gruff good humor 
and for his stupidity, which was eMraordinary, even for a cavalry 
officer. He w r as a peasant poltroon, standing on the short bow- 
legs of a rider, who held his massive torso straight as a ramrod. 
His arms were much too long; he had an enormous, round 
stomach and an apoplcctically red, close-cropped head from 
which his whiskers stuck out like bison horns. The elegant hussar 
uniform refused to fit him. It groaned in every scam with his 
blustering movements. The gold-braided collar strangled his 
stocky throat so that one wondered whether his head was scarlet 
because of his temperament or because he was being choked to 
death. He undid it whenever possible, exposing the gray woolly 
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hair on his chest. This he would scratch loudly. He looked like 
a Cossack in Repin’s famous painting, with his saber rattling be- 
tween his bowlegs, without cap, without gloves. His gloves he 
was always taking off and losing, whereupon he would demand in 
the smoke-raspy voice of a sergeant major that somebody find them. 
But there was also something akin to Balzac in a dressing gown 
about his fat neck, and actually there was a gentle and love- 
hungry spirit behind his gruffness. 

This had led to his marrying, when no longer young, a lady of 
dubious origin, a step that may have made him popular, but that 
had certainly done nothing for his career. Anyway, the era of 
Repin’s Cossacks was coming to an end everywhere. Colonel 
Turturiuk stood not only physically on wobbly legs, but he was 
not wrong in fearing that he was being so very loudly celebrated 
because he was soon to be very quietly retired. 

As was customary in Tchernopol, this was an open secret. In the 
servant quarters everybody was in the know, down to the smallest 
detail, as far as the catering for the ball was concerned. They knew 
where Madame Turturiuk owed money for the delicacies that were 
to be served at the lavish cold buffet supper and where the colonel 
had ordered the wine and liquor on credit. 

As an active member of the National Student Corps, Junimea, 
as well as the sports club Mirtschea Dobosch, Mr. Alexianu was 
among those invited. It was, by the way, the only time, to our 
knowledge, that he made use of the socks that were laid out for 
him. He endured the festivities from beginning to end, and we 
didn’t see him for two days. Then, still suffering from a frightful 
headache, he took off for Miss Ilyutz’s sewing room after a few 
hours of hasty study with us, and there he at last gave an account 
of the proceedings. Thus we found out all about the events that 
were already current throughout our house as wild rumor. The 
few curt, evasive answers we had received in reply to our ques- 
tions had made it all the more desirable to find out what had hap- 
pened. 

Of course Mr. Alexianu did not miss the opportunity to exacer- 
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bate out curiosity. Taking no notice whatsoever of our presence, 
speaking solely in Miss Ilyutz’s direction, he gave a colorful re- 
port of the ball from the arrival of the guests to the high point, 
which was reached, according to him, when gypsies, under the 
direction of Gjorgjovitch Janku, replaced the stuffy, military band 
that had been playing rather jerkily. Only then — that is to say, 
when the young people were able to set the pace — was the mood 
of brotherly familiarity achieved that the colonel had envisaged 
from the start. The older people remained downstairs, gathered 
around the still-very-imposing remains of the cold buffet. Mean- 
while, the younger and more adventurous set had withdrawn one 
floor up, where they went on dancing by the dim light of hanging 
lamps or settled down cosily on divans and listened to die gypsy 
music. 

•v 

I don’t know whether Mr. Alexianu’s headache prevented him 
from telling his story with his usual firm, drillmaster dryness and 
gave him instead a brooding, puzzled, almost tortured air; still, 
he succeeded in giving us an unforgettable impression of those 
advanced hours of the evening in which the radiance of the festivi- 
ties gradually died down into a mystic glow, a time when the 
delicate phases of a delirious night begin to burgeon in the midst 
of confusion, when light and color are transformed before one’s 
dazzled eyes into a gold-n, misty sea that is stirred every now and 
then by music of which one is no longer constantly aware, only 
to have it slip from the consciousness again on a tremulous note, 
when one’s nerves, made brittle by a variety of stimulants, take 
on a highly sensitive life of their own when at last, according to 
Mr. Alexianu, quoting Nastasy, "Man in his climax seeks his 
lair again where he can transform the terrors of this world into 
religion” — in other words, when the di unken hour of melancholy 
has come in which loneliness, that inner cage from which there 
is no escape, becomes a passion, torture, and a comfort. 

Mr. Alexianu let himself go so far as to speak of the gypsy 
violinist, "whose exultation and jubilation were like a sobbing.” 
Miss Ilyutz had persuaded him to put a cold compress on his 
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forehead to relieve his headache. His fanatically commanding 
eyes stared out from under it like the feverish eyes of a wounded 
soldier in an army hospital. 

At this stage in the festivities, according to his recounting, one 
could observe Major Tildy gazing at a picture with his usual 
rigid, scornfully vapid expression, his so-called "English air.” The 
picture hung between two Oriental rugs on the wall of the room 
where Nastasy had settled down on a divan, surrounded by a 
group of his admirers and a few ladies. It was the enlargement of a 
photograph with a false background, the kind one can have taken 
at country fairs, showing a peasant couple in costume in front 
of a well. The frame was four slender birch branches with the 
bark still on them, crossed at the four corners. 

There was dancing in the next room. Through the doorway — 
the door had been removed — Gjorgjovitch Janku's black curly 
head could be seen, pressed lovingly against his violin, swaying 
back and forth in the rhythm of the tango he was playing. The 
cembalist, who had a brown-violet growth on his lower lip, 
stared blankly into space, smiling in a melancholy uay at the 
tenderly embracing couples as he swept his muted hammers over 
his instrument, giving forth melodic, rippling passages. Everybody 
had given themselves up to the magic of a tango that was popu- 
lar at the time, and they were singing the refrain: "When lanterns 
are lighted and night falls softly on our street,” and gradually 
Tildy *s offensively insular attitude, the excessive attention he was 
giving to this family picture, began to attract attention. It wasn’t 
lost on Colonel Turturiuk, either. As the perfect host, he was urging 
his guests to eat and drink by setting them the best example him- 
self. Now he approached Tildy, the corner of his napkin stuck 
into the collar of his gala uniform. He was holding a full glass 
in one hand and a half-gnawed chicken leg in the other, and he 
addressed Tildy, according to Mr. Alexianu, with a touching mix- 
ture of good-natured annoyance and growling conciliation. 

I will recapitulate the scene Mr. Alexianu described, the cold 
compress above his staring eyes, his face twitching every now and 
then with pain. 
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Colonel Turturiuk, walking up to Tildy and pointing at the 
picture with the chicken leg, said: "You’re looking at it, Tildy, 
aren’t you? You’re looking at it, Nicholas, my son. But have you 
any idea what you’re looking at? You have no idea. You have ro 
idea who those two up there are supposed to be. Do you want me to 
tell you? Should I, your commanding officer, should I, Mitika 
Turturiuk, be so bold as to tell you?” 

Tildy, with the provocative, blank, English-like air that was so 
exclusively his, drew himself up into a polite attitude of expect- 
ancy. According to Mr. Alexianu, this took place with a non- 
chalant polish that, in any other case, would have been interpreted 
as irony. In Tild) s, though, since he was known to be incapable of 
irony, it had to be accepted as an attitude of extreme arrogance. 
Meanwhile, the colonel went on in a louder vo ic&. 

"I’m going to tell you who they are, those two peasants, by 
God ... no, by the devil and his whoring mother! Because I’m 
proud of them, d’you understand? Get this, Major . . . they’re 
my parents, my father and mother, legally married by the pope in 
front of God’s altar, exactly nine months before I was born. Yes 
indeed! Not a day too soon, not an hour too late. . . .” 

Here the colonel made a little pause. Mr. Alexianu couldn’t 
saj whether to reflect for a moment on the somewhat confusing 
time element which lu na v have wanted to revise or whether to 
make sure of the cflfc< t of his words. Anyway, he went on almost 
immediately. "Yes, indeed. My \irents. Father and mother of a 
>oicuei, by every bitch of a thun h bell. Can you understand that, 
Major? Father and mother of your superior officer. Your colonel 
and commander. Can you grasp the full meaning of that, Nicholas 
Tildy?” 

Tildy could find no other wav of reply <1 g to this frontal attack, 
which was undoubtedly born of *r ’e folk-energy, then to click his 
heels wfltli a soft clink of his spurs us an indication of polite respect. 
He did so with his superb command of belittling military eti- 
quette, which was another aspect of his irritating make-up. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Alexianu and all other witnesses of the scene, this 
could have been taken as a thoroughly provocative, frosty gesture, 
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coming when it did, and it seemed to persuade the colonel to 
pause again for a few seconds and gaze at Tildy, shaking his head 
and waving the chicken leg from side to side in front of his nap- 
kin in a negative gesture. 

Turturiuk: "No, Tildy. No, son of the boyars. Not like that, 
you understand? Not like that at all, Major. I ask you do you know 
those two up there. And I tell you they are my parents, in the 
name of the unholy Trinity, the parents of your commanding 
officer, Colonel Mitika Turturiuk, those two peasants who couldn't 
read or write, hayseeds, photographed at a fair for a few hard- 
earned pennies. But human beings, you understand? Human be- 
ings with hearts in their breasts. You are not a human being, 
Major. You are a good officer and a just man. You wouldn't be 
capable of striking a recruit. There isn’t another troop like yours 
But you are not a human being. What are you anyway? A Hun- 
garian? A shit Hungarian? We’re not afraid of them. Or are you 
a Russian? A shit Russian? Or what the hell are you? A German? 
Or are you a human being? If you are, then take this glass and 
drink. Drink to my parents, to those two healthy peasants, the 
parents of your superior officer, your Colonel Mitika Turturiuk.” 
The colonel’s red head had grown purple. "The parents of all your 
comrades. The parents of this country, which you have the honor 
of serving with weapon in hand and with your blood. Here — 
drink!” 

With this the colonel held out his glass to Major Tildy with 
one hand while brandishing the chicken leg like a club in the 
other. 

What followed filled all witnesses of the scene with keenest dis- 
appointment, according to Mr. Alexianu, and, more than that, 
with disgust; and it was proof again of how well founded was the 
deep, indefinable antipathy everyone had always felt for Tildy. 
For, as Nastasy put it, "Hardness of heart must join forces with 
character. Then it becomes a form of being which has to be ad- 
mired because, as a biologically correct attitude — and Nature is 
cruel — it allies itself with the fundamentally clever rules of con- 
duct. One wins respect only in the measure that one disrespects 
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one’s fellow men. On the other hand, heartlessness without char- 
acter, that is to say, heartlessness only to a certain extent and 
paired with flexibility, by which I mean flexibility toward con- 
ventional forms and concepts, toward empty phrases and pathos 
that is plainly and simply German 

Anyway, Tildy, without a moment’s hesitation, took the glass 
and, in military posture, eyes fixed resolutely on the picture, drained 
it in one gulp. 

Even Turturiuk was so astounded that he was unable to em- 
brace Tildy and give him a brotherly kiss. "The silence," said 
Mr. Alexianu, "was general." A most fortunate interruption saved 
the embarrassing situation. Gjorgjovitch Janku finished playing 
his tango, and Madame Turturiuk, dressed in the height of fashion, 
released herself from her partner’s embrace and went over to both 
officers. "What’s the matter with you two?” she wanted to know. 
"Are you quarreling or making friends?" 

Turturiuk (in a tipsy, conciliatory mood now): "Look here, 
little woman, by all the metropolitan’s Easter candles!” (To 
Tildy): "She’s cute, isn’t she? You should see her without any 
clothes on.” (To Madame Turturiuk): "Allow me, Alexandra, 
to introduce my comrade, Major Nicholas Tildy.” 

Madame Turturiuk (with a supercilious smile) : "We already 
know each other by sigl I am very sorry, Major that your wife 
was unable to give us the pleasure of her company.” 

Tildy: "Nobody regrets it mon than Tamara herself, Madame. 
She is ailing and has nor been gomg out for some time now.” 

Madame Turturiuk: "So I have heard. Please give her my 
kindest regards Unfortunately, I do not have the privilege of 
knowing her but I am a great admirer of hers. Elle est trh ele- 
gante .” 

Tildy bowed slightly, whereupr-n Madame Turturiuk burst out 
laughing. "One can see at once that you are not from the city, 
or you would have slapped my face.” 

At this, according to Mr. Alexianu, a sign of distaste definitely 
showed in Tildy’s artificially empty expression. Woodenly, he 
said, "Madame?” 
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Madame Turturiuk: "In the city, when one tells an officer that 
his wife is tret elegante , it is an insult. For it means cither that he 
is a thief or that she has a lover who pays for her fine clothes. An 
officer's pay can never buy them." 

The colonel reacted to this excellent joke with loud laughter. 
Still struggling for breath, he slapped his wife on the behind and 
said, "Or he has a mistress who gives him the money." 

Madame Turturiuk was not chary with her astonishment over 
this sudden quick-wittedness of her husband. Only Tildy, as was 
to be expected, did not laugh. 

Gjorgjovitch Janku started to play another tango. Madame 
Turturiuk stood still for a moment, naturally expecting Tildy 
to ask her to dance, as etiquette required. But Tildy, master again 
of his English air, did nothing of the sort, and the situation would 
have become embarrassing all over again if a young lieutenant, 
who had jumped up from one of the sofas, hadn't asked the 
colonels wife to dance. After a thoughtful look and a deep sigh, 
the colonel turned away, too, without a word, and left Tildy stand- 
ing alone. 

His account seemed to be exhausting Mr. Alexianu, for he 
asked Miss Ilyutz to change the compress on his head While she 
was gone, he lighted a cigarette but put it out again with a tortured 
expression after the first drag Meticulously, he avoided taking any 
notice of us, and there was something demonstrative in the way he 
cleansed the crushed cigarette of all ashes before restoring it to the 
box. It seemed to us that his encounter with the big outside world 
had given his behavior something worldly. It wasn't as violently 
restless as before. But that might have been the result of his head- 
ache. We kept quiet and unobtrusively in the background until 
Miss Ilyutz came back with the fresh compress. With motherly 
tenderness, she laid it on Mr. Alexianu s forehead. The sight of 
this hunchbacked good Samaritan was infinitely touching and 
reminded us of fairy tales about creatures who were under an evil 
spell and would regain their original beautiful form only after a 
series of trials. We always expected Miss Ilyutz to be transformed, 
on some wonderful day, into a radiant princess, and I can re- 
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member distinctly being in an agony of fear that this might take 
place before I was old enough to offer her my heart. I dreamed 
of this often and, although I desired nothing more passionately 
than that it be fulfilled, still, I asked myself, too, how much of 
her slightly horrible attraction, which was all unwittingly rooted 
in her deformity, would be preserved in her regained beauty. 

My secret love for Miss Ilyutz, by the way, was soon to experi- 
ence a bitter disappointment. And it was Miss Ilyutz’s fault. It 
concerned the explanation of a rurn of speech which she gave us 
correctly but which failed to satisfy us. And although she continued 
to enjoy our wholehearted sympathy, still, we no longer believed 
that she was ar enchanted princess. For, in tne course of Mr. 
Alexianu’s account, which he resumed after a few minutes of 
silent concentration under the fresh compress, words fell that were 
to absorb our fantasy to the highest degree, namely the expression 
"to lose his face.” Not "to lose face.” To lose hi f face. 

But first I must relate the events that led up to it. 

After the colonel had left, Tildy, according to Mr. Alexianu, 
was about to turn and leave the room, too, when Nastasy spoke 

Up * 

"Permit me, Major, to introduce myself," he said. "My name is 
Nastasy, Vintila Nastasy, student of human nature, if you like. I 
am of good family. I c r mkc it upon myself to address you without 
arousing your immediate distaste. . . ." 

"What can I do for you?" r r*‘d Tildy, without a trace of im- 
patience. 

Nastasy smiled. ' You are very polite, Major. Quite extraor- 
dinarily polite In fact, your perfect behavior has the aspect of a 
complete arsenal of weapons. You arc a knight in armor. Major. 
Curs yield the right of way to a born cx\ a Her, at least thats what 
they say. They can scent him. Po the curs get out of your way, 
Major?" 

Tildy: "They have done so until now." 

Nastasy: "Until now. And suddenly they don't any more? 
That’s a bad sign. Major. And it «*ntitles me to ask you a question, 
for which I beg your leave." 
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Tildy: "What is the question you want to ask me?” 

Nastasy, who had risen from the divan and was standing in 
front of Tildy, made a broad gesture to include everybody in the 
room. "All of us here witnessed your conversation just now with 
our birthday child, our most honored commander, whose big day 
this is. And the elegance with which you dealt with the very 
embarrassing situation impressed us. Our admiration, Major. Well 
done. Without compromising yourself in the least, without giving 
him any satisfaction whatsoever, truly righteous. Yes, righteous. 
It has made a great impression, especially on the ladies present. 
Because even if we are quite fond of Little Father Mitika, we are 
agreed, aren’t we, that he is a peasant?” 

Tildy: "It can’t be your intention to discuss my commanding 
officer with me, in whose house we are guests?” 

Nastasy: "Certainly not, Major. I just wanted to present our 
congratulations. I mentioned the colonel merely to convey to you 
the depth of our understanding and evaluation of your attitude. 
I have literary interests, that is why I am so verbose. I realise it 
must be irritating to a soldier. I must apologize. I admire you, 
Major. Permit me to tell you so directly. There is something 
saintly about you, a saintliness without any kindliness whatso- 
ever. I find it very interesting ” 

Tildy. "You were going to ask me something.” 

Nastasy: "Yes, yes. Of course. With your kind permission. You 
have a most admirable face, Major. I wanted to ask — when are you 
going to lose it?” 

Tildy: "I don’t understand. Please express yourself more 
clearly.” 

Nastasy "I am asking quite clearly: When will you lose your 
face, Major? I could, of course, express myself differently, like our 
host, the colonel, whose language you seem to have understood. 
When will you become a human being, Major? But surely you 
understand what I mean. . . 

Tildy was about to turn away without answering, but Nastasy 
stepped in his way. "You are so flawless, so without blemish. 
Major. Forgive me for putting it just this way, but to me it seems 
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almost tactless. You impress on the consciousness of your fellow- 
men, in a most embarrassing fashion, the fact that, measured 
against your flawlessness, they are curs. If you really want to put 
the finishing touch to your extreme chivalry, then, for social r<°a- 
sons anyway, you should have just one small, soft spot. Even 
Achilles had his heel, didn't he? For reasons of tact and in the 
cause of humanity, one should not bear too close a resemblance 
to the gods. And how about your hero, Siegfried? Wasn't there 
a linden leaf? You will excuse me, Major, but that’s it — this small 
chink in the armor of those who cannot be wounded — it makes 
heroes bearable. It is a comfort to know that, in the last analysis, 
they, too, are mortals. The curs can feel less sad about it. Have a 
little pity for the curs in the street, Major, even if you find them 
highly disreputable You have no conception of tkeir misery." 

Tildy, after a moment’s silence: "You are probably right. I 
take it that is all you have to say to me?’’ 

Nastasy: "Certainly. But no . . . now, what was it? Oh yes . . . 
how is your wife's condition? I hear she is ailing. It is not my 
place to ask what ails her or why. Like Madame Turturiuk, I 
don’t have the privilege of knowing her. They say she lives a very 
letired life, quite the opposite of her sister, the beautiful Ileana 
Ljubanarov. We know her quite well. Or should I say, very well? 
Ask anybody in this r im —you’ll hear it corroborated. They say 
her temperament is a Pashkano heritage. Jt is a pity Madame Tildy 
lives in such retirement." 

Tildy looked Nastasy in the eye for a few seconds, but Nastasy’s 
gaze did not waver Then he bowed and smiled with exaggerated 
politeness. 

"You will hear from me,” said Tildy, and Nastasy stepped out 
of his way. 

And then something took place that explained why Mr. 
Alexianu had recounted the events that led up to it with only 
trifling participation, treating them more like a rather awkward 
but unfortunately necessary introduction, and this in spite of the 
fact that his idol, Nastasy, had been a central figure in the pro- 
ceedings. Ordinarily, we could therefore have expected detailed 
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descriptions and endless commentary. But only now, as he re- 
counted the following event, could it be said that the true Alexianu 
emerged from behind the cold compress that hung over his eyes 
like a half-raised visor. 

As Tildy was about to leave the room, he, Mr. Alexianu, hap- 
pened to be standing in the doorway. And since he didn’t step 
aside quickly enough to permit Tild) to pass through — a defer- 
ential move which, according to Mr. Alexianu, lie saw 110 reason 
for making after what had just occurred — Tildy, to his complete 
surprise, gave him a resounding slap in the face. 

Mr. Alexianu reported this with positively Roman simplicity, 
yes, with grandeur. 

"As I stand before you ... he slapped me. I am not exaggerating, 
I am not embellishing anything. I got a slap in the face. Unreason- 
ably and unjustifiably. But that’s neither here nor there. The fact 
remains — I got slapped/’ 

He lighted the cigarette he iiad put out a while before and 
puffed deeply, although his face w as distorted w ith pain. 

"I can assure you that Tildy would not have got through my 
defense if I had had any warning of the blow. So I don’t have to 
be ashamed of it. Several of my friends rushed to my side to hold 
me back, but T made no effort to revenge myself on the major. 
It is not my way to fight in public. I leave that sort of thing to 
peasants. What’s more, he was in uniform, and I respect this 
honorary dress of our nation more than some who wear it, and 
with how much justification will soon be proved. That’s what I 
told Nastasy when he tried to console me. 'In this case there can 
be no question of consolation,' I told him. (Others are going to 
need to be consoled, not I.) Nastasy said, 'What do you want? 
So they’ll say you got your ears boxed on Little Father Mitika’s 
birthday. As if it were such an affair, old Turturmk’s birthday. 
He’s going to be pensioned soon, anyway.’ That joke is old and 
tired; to put it more precisely, that joke is unworthy of Nastasy, 
and I didn’t hesitate to tell him so. 'With all due respect for 
your intelligence/ I told him, your jokes are sometimes in poor 
taste. Ergo, your intelligence is not sovereign.’ What’s more, Tildy 
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passed dirough the doorway so fast that it was impossible to 
follow him and he left the house at once. I, for my part, didn’t 
see why I should follow suit. It would have looked as if I attached 
some sort of importance to the occurrence, as if I had actually re- 
ceived the blow, if you understand what I mean? It would have 
looked as if I thought I deserved the slap and had thus, to a certain 
extent, provoked it. But all this is of no consequence because it 
is not applicable You can see that I stand sufficiently above the 
whole thing and can therefore reflect on it as an observer, not as 
one involved — on the other hand, not with sufficient distance, 
either, to suffer no consequences from it. I have found out in the 
meantime that Tildy sent his seconds to Nastasy yesterday in the 
morning, to challenge him to a duel. J spent the entire day at 
home but Tildy ’s seconds did not come to me. This points to the 
fact that he wants to avoid coming to grips with me. Very well, 
then, he will hear from me, this German. . . 

Days went by before the excirement died down that Mr. 
Alexianu’s account had stirred up in us. And since we didn’t dare 
confess how we had found out about the occurrence — the sewing 
room would have been forbidden to us from then on — Miss Ilyutz 
was the only one to whom we could speak of it. 

We asked her, "W it does it mean, 'to lose his face’?” 

Miss Ilyutz told us it meant to fall out of character, to do 
something of which one is ash 'med, or to admit something or let 
something happen that does no' fit in with the expectations people 
had of one. 

We looked anxiously into her eyes, trying to discover what 
she was keeping from us, but that was really all she knew. She 
didn’t have to assure us of it. 

So she was not an enchanted nrincess. She would not one day 
be transformed from a hunchback into her original shape. For the 
enchanted arc the allies of children. But she was like all the other 
grown-up people who conspire to make children believe that 
what they sense in words and things, over and above their tactile 
interpretation, has no reality. The world became more deeply 
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puzzling than ever; we were being prevented from understanding 
it, and Miss Ilyutz was part of this conspiracy. Because what Miss 
Ilyutz was trying to explain to us couldn't possibly be all that was 
hidden behind the words "to lose his face.” 

Mrs. Morar, on the other hand, was much more of our world. 
She let us repeat the words several times, and then she spoke them 
slowly. Finally, she closed her eyes and let her gleaming mouth 
shine out of the abysmal ugliness of her leathery, medicine-man 
face and said, "It means that your face is blown out, like the light 
of a candle. Something happens to take it away, like the sponge 
erases the chalk off your slate. Or like when you write something 
on a hazed-over window and then rub it off." 

"But can you go on living without a face?” 

"No. Then you must die.” 

"And how do you become a human being only then?" 

"When you wipe off the pane what you have written on it, it 
becomes clear.” 

Next day we were told that Mr. Alexianu had been dismissed. 
We were to have a few weeks vacation until we could be accepted 
in Madame Aritonovitch's academy. 



OUR CONCEPTION OP WAR 
IS CHANGED 


The idea that Tildy could be a German seemed so incongruous 
that it absorbed us for a long time, and resulted in our examining 
every German and everything German with keen interest. The 
German- Austrian alliance of World War I, which had just ended, 
and the mutual defeat that still depressed us — not because we 
had to suffer f r om its consequences but because our glowing, un- 
conditional desires had been defeated, thus destroying in us the 
magic core of faith — had established a feeling of kinship in us 
toward the Germans, which was not strong enough, however, to 
overcome entirely our equally close relationship to the enemy. 
There were Italian and Russian elements in our family. We knew 
and loved them as Uncle Luigi and Uncle Sergei, but this did not 
prevent us from considering as enemies the cock-feathered Italian 
Bersaglieri and the bearded Russian Cossacks, whom we knew 
from the various illustrations of war. Nor did it serve to bring 
closer the field-gray, wooden German soldiers who had fought 
side by side with oir men and had never missed an opportunity 
to declare how immeasurably their warlike abilities overshadowed 
ours. The adoration of our mother and her sisters for the French — 
always ardently encouraged by Mr. Tarangolian — for their art, 
the beauty and richness of their language, their style, and their 
cuisine, had, of course, infected us. Anybody who did not speak 
French or have some knowledge of the French way of life was 
looked upon as provincial and uneducated. The ecstatic expressions 
of the men when Paris was mentioned were no less fervent than 
when our aunts spoke of Reims and Chartres. It gave us the feel- 
ing that these cities would one day become the goals of pilgrimages 
for us, like the pilgrimages our Polish cook undertook every year 
to the Black Madonna of Czestochowa. 

But our encounters with all nationalities, not only with the 
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Germans, took place for us first and foremost through their sol- 
diers. Whenever we heard of nations, then it was invariably in 
connection with war. The Israelites of Biblical history became a 
nation for us with the exodus of the Jews from Egypt and the 
end of Pharaoh’s might in the Red Sea. We met the Greeks for the 
first time on the ramparts of Troy. National history stopped flow- 
ing from a mystical source long ago. Today it is always rooted in 
some slaughter or other. Thus the word "nation” unhesitatingly 
evoked in our minds the picture of an army that differed in the 
color of its flag, its dress and armor from the "nations’ to which 
it stood opposed. 

We knew, as I have just mentioned, that Uncle Sergei was Rus- 
sian. But the Russian nation was for us first of all a horde of 
regiments consisting of good-natured, misguided peasants in long 
coats and flat caps who, with their deadly triple-edged bayonets, 
had hurled themselves against our brave soldiers in such numbers 
that they were able to throw them back — naturally, only after 
the most heroic resistance on our part — far into the reaches of our 
native land. And only after these simple men, like camp followers, 
came the colorful figures of a Russian landscape, a toy world of 
ebullient troika drivers, their red beards bristling over their steam- 
ing glasses of tea; long-haired priests and apple-cheeked women, 
looking like stuffed dolls in their elaborate skirts and high-heeled 
morocco leather boots, in front of a backdrop of little w r ood- 
carved houses and churches with double cross and onion tower. 

During the war, we knew' the Germans from newspaper illus- 
trations, marching sturdily in columns, all of the same height and 
bearing, like our tin soldiers, w ith the same stiff, vapid earnestness 
but without their upright slimness. There w r as something ponder- 
ous about even the lean men in the German ranks, mainly be- 
cause they were squashed under mountainous packs like the little 
firewood -gathering women of their fairy talcs who, in the un- 
wieldy bundles on their bent old shoulders, symbolize how bit- 
terly their need and poverty depresses them 

But it was their anonymity, their impersonalncss, that really 
startled us. Because whatever could be distinguished among them 
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as a face did not seem to belong. Its effect was that of having been 
stuck into the uniform, like the naive curly heads of cotton angels 
punched out of colored paper that you can buy at German Christ- 
mas fairs. The faces of these men only served to increase the rn- 
pression of forlornness that struck you whenever you wanted to 
think of them as human. They seemed to have escaped the status 
of human beings or developed beyond it into a condition of pup- 
petdom, puppets to whom a final glorious metamorphosis had 
been promised in victory or in death. Purpose, therefore, had re- 
placed personality, and the character was determined entirely by 
what was purposeful, by uniform and weapon. Their diligent 
swarming, the rattling past of their marching columns, made us 
think of centipedes or an army of termites. Whenever we tried 
to pick somebody out of this multitude, it seemed to us that he 
had been bound and strapped together bulkily and was bulging 
in his bindings, with chinks in his armor showing here and there. 
The mouse-gray field jackets of these soldiers were buttoned up 
to the neck. Kitchenware protruded from their packs. The stubs 
of the cartridges in their pouches crawded like warts across their 
soft chests. All their gear — rifle, bayonet, clippers, spade, bread- 
box, flask — was either strapped or attached to them in a wrapper 
or a case and was therefore a part of their covering, and it jutted 
out from them like bristly growth. Their puttees ended in the 
marching scissor blades of enormous hobnailed boots. Cloth covers 
enlarged their spiked helmets nd made heads of them, to w'hich 
the point gave a blind, preco^ceptional, embryonic aspect. We 
knew that they had been put together like this — to use the tech- 
nical term — "to go into action," and w r e w r ondered if they w'ould 
be transformed eventually into marvelous butterflies in the crudely 
blossoming fiery stars of exploding grenades or in fountains of 
blazing gunfire. Perhaps these n w r ere fireworks in larval form, 
equipped with a life of their owm. There was no other explanation 
for their extraordinarily menacing quality. 

Their young noncommissioned officers especially — slight, over- 
grown lads, so completely bloodless that they looked as if they 
had risen from the loam of graves and cratered battlefields rather 
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than been born of a living mother — had an air about them like 
the ethereal effulgence of a primitive, dreamlike fanaticism. Their 
steel helmets were much too big for them and threw a deep 
shadow on their faces, out of which they stared at us with the 
bloodshot eyes of a ship's stoker. They had been made gaunt by 
unheard-of deprivation and were glazed with an ashen rapture, 
as if the white lava of horror had overflowed the landscape of a 
human face. But because we had been assured that they wrote the 
most beautiful poetry or at least carried slim volumes of poetry 
with them — for they fought for the "refinement of the intellect” 
rather than simply to win a war — and that their very probable 
death was therefore not just a dying under the hail of enemy 
bullets but a sacred sacrifice on the altar of "mankind’s most su- 
preme values,” we connected this very intellect with horror, and 
suffered under these impressions as we tried to discover what could 
possibly be so dreadful about intellect that human beings could 
literally catch fire at it, like oversized sparklers. And the secret 
opposition of those who cannot understand combined in us with 
a guilty feeling of our own inadequacy, and resulted in our looking 
upon the Germans with a mixture of reverential awe and down- 
right terror. 

Mr. Tarangolian, whom we asked for an explanation of German 
military efficiency, was of the opinion that the attack of so many 
perplexed faces was bound to perplex the enemy, too. Then he 
tried to placate us by pointing out that this superiority in military 
virtues had not led to the desired success, after all, which neither 
consoled us nor clarified the problem. The horrifying effect of the 
explosive termite men was not to be dispelled by a joke, and that 
it had been possible to subdue them only at a colossal sacrifice and, 
finally, by starvation did not suffice to convince us that they were 
human, like everybody else. 

And the pictures of famous German army men, those of whom 
it was said that they embodied the genius of the art of war, served 
only to confound us completely. The churlish, bombastic, close- 
cropped heads of these German field marshals, leaning over maps 
or looking from the safety of a dugout across the death-pregnant 
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countryside through stereotelescopes, instead of urging their troops 
forward with a flag, were so far from our naive conception 
of heroism that involved elucidations were necessary before we 
could grasp what their achievements actually comprised. But we 
had already begun to realize vaguely, with the impression the 
insectile mechanical German troops had made on us, what was 
impressed on us now: that this war for the "refinement of the 
intellect” combined the most direct concrete application of power 
with the greatest abstraction of leadership. But our sensibilities 
revolted against giving preferential rank to the leaders rather than 
to the men who did the actual fighting, who, in spite of their 
exclusive fitness for expendability in battle, still had die stigma of 
sacrificial death on their side. But we did look upon«>the German 
generals from then on with different eyes, and they were to trans- 
form our conception of the "beauty of war." 

Not that we had looked upon war until then with the aesthetic 
sensitiveness of the painters of war. We had been born in the 
midst of battle; we were, so to say, its seed. Our spirits were still 
depressed by the recollection of ruined houses and soldiers’ graves, 
of dead horses with monstrously swollen bellies, their legs 
stretched woodenly from them, the ants crawling in their empty 
eye sockets as if they were weeping red tears. Teskovina had been 
the scene of heavy fighting during World War I. The town of 
Tchernopol could claim the strange fame of having been lost 
and recaptured six times in four yeurs. 

War was deeply imbedded in our nerves, in our spirit, in our 
blood. The tumult of ruination and the maniacal forgetfulness 
of self that went with it, the triumphant sensation of conquest, the 
sense of invulnerability as well as the abysmal terror of being 
maimed, the goading fear of flight, ih° stunning, incisive torture 
of defeat — every ecstasy and all deepest horror were alive in us 
quite naturally. They needed neither awakening nor encourage- 
ment, because they were still alive in the world that surrounded 
us, a confused, changed world, still blinded by the aftermath of 
war, a world trying to find itself again on the tracks of an ac- 
customed life that was gone, tracks that had been torn up, smashed, 
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lost for a stunned while, that one had to seek helplessly and find 
again like a drunken man trying to find his way home after a 
devastating night. And already you could see traces of the old 
madness in these rediscovered tracks; the new plans for life already 
included designs for renewed might; in burgeoning hopes you 
could again scent greed. The newborn were being stilled with 
the seeds of old sins; out of the ruins of houses rose houses that 
contained their own, future ruin. 

Everything had preserved the war within itself. The landscape 
where all this had taken place was still playing war. Ransacked 
and as if skeletonized by a swarm of locusts, not a blade of grass 
she ved, not even earth out of which grass might have grown 
ag .in. Mute loam yawned out of the craters of a moon landscape. 
What had been trees lay uprooted across shiny puddles or towered 
above them into the dead sky, deformed, leafless, torn, bleached, 
barkless, ghostlike scrawny stumps. Scraps of flesh on the thorns 
of barbed wire attested to the greed with which the 1 *ust had 
fallen upon the land. Out of sulphurically yawnir ^ twilights, 
strong provocative winds swept at us from under a rim of leaden 
clouds, winds that demanded a bowing down before them, a leap- 
ing and storming against. And just as strongly as they tore at breast 
and forehead, the damp earth dragged down the knees, the clawed 
hands and face of him who fell, mouth open wide in an eternally 
unborn scream, white teeth and gums longing for a cool, damp, 
crumbly fulfillment, breath still warm within. The melancholy 
vastness was drunk with spilled blood. The pain of the wounded 
was visible in the orange rim of sky against which the black, 
toothy silhouette of the forest lay spread like a saw, and in the 
pale, opalescent veil above lay cooling allet lation and forgetful- 
ness. 

No, our conception of war was not to be found in the abstrac- 
tions of an artistic viewpoint, v/hich delights in decorative turmoil, 
in the richness and variety of warped, dislocated motion, and in a 
contrast that can bring one’s tensions to the breaking point be- 
tween the liveliest, most uninhibited forms of life and the lofty 
silence of death. Nor did we need the inspiration of the conception 
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of a "righteous” war. Every war was all right with us. The lance 
of the Iliad, crashing into the helmet of the fleeing enemy, ram- 
ming through his skull and knocking the teeth out of his mouth 
so that he collapses in his armor with a rattling sound — it was 
righteous. Not because it produced the most cruel beauty, and 
certainly not because it was launched in a just cause, but simply 
because what happened happened. 

What were the flags but symbols of the virtue of the cause for 
which they waved? We had only to look at them, even removed 
from the concept of battle, in the illustrations of a flag book, and 
their pathos would tear at our heartstrings. And we knew at a 
glance which one would be blessed with victory. We didn’t take 
sides according to the question of who was right or wrong. After 
all, the postulate of war was that everybody thought he was right. 
We judged according to the persuasiveness of the flag. In its 
powerful clarity and the enthusiasm it evoked, in its meagerness 
or pretentiousness, we saw expressed the character of its nation. 
Just as we had experienced with people that it was not always 
necessarily a question of who was right or even of who ended up 
by being right, we gave our sympathy quite involuntarily to the 
grandiose. For us, the righteousness of a cause lay in the richness 
of life out of which it sprang and the magnificence with which 
it was championed. And it never failed to irritate us when we 
were confronted again and again w h evidence that extolled the 
German way of life, which the Geri.ians presented like advocates 
in court, as if their readiness to die for it were not proof enough. 

The war which had begun as our war, but soon became exclu- 
sively the Germans war, had been presented to us as Siegfried s 
struggle against the dragon. This image was convincing, and we 
were surprised when people felt the) h id to explain to us in what 
way Siegfried felt challenged by the dragon, so that he might fall 
upon the beast "in a just cause.” The cause seemed sufficient to us 
in its heroic nature. The beauty of slaying a dragon lay just in the 
audacity of the attack. And even if Siegfried had been running 
around for some time with the idea of attacking the dragon, that 
only made him all the more heroic in our eyes. Nothing could 
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alter the immediacy with which what happened happened. But 
when we were expected to admire the wars mathematicians, we 
found ourselves faced with a demand to see Siegfried working 
according to plan, and to visualize every one of his daring deeds — 
his courage, even his raging fury — as calculated by a slide rule. 
That certainly did not prevent what had to happen from happen- 
ing, but it removed events to peep-show distance and size. We 
were given the impression of marionettes with all the aspects of 
a mechanized performance. This did not make it less fascinating, 
on the contrary, it gained attractiveness on another level, but it 
did lessen our participation. We continued to be astounded over 
these transcendentalized heroes, but we no longer identified our- 
selves with them. We were keenly interested in the brain power 
that was so expertly manipulating the wires, but we did not give 
the manipulators our love. 

What differentiated them at first sight from the termites they 
commanded was that they had perfectly comprehensible faces, 
such as you find among the representatives of all kinds of middle- 
class professions, yet this did not seem to stand in any startling 
contrast to their uniforms. On the contrary, it civilianized 
them. Their features, though, were more drastically hewn than 
their civilian counterparts and, without doubt, were more impres- 
sive. Their prominent careers, demanding as they did so much 
tough patience and self-denial, and the concentration on clearly 
defined goals, had given them an almost monumental air. And 
all this put a whole world between them and the anonymous herd 
of their armies, whose most conspicuous characteristic was their 
utter lack of personality and whose true value as an attacking and 
maneuverable force lay in just this aggregate of lost personalities. 
And it revealed a secret relationship between leaders and led. It 
was as if these men had cast off voluntarily what gave them in- 
dividuality and had taken refuge in the individuality of their lead- 
ers, for the collective purpose of being able to hold up the shells 
resulting from this outpouring of their personalities, like empty 
casting molds, for their leaders to replenish. And their leaders 
drew their grandeur from this function of replenishing, were so 
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impressive because they had the power to give orders, not because 
grandeur had in any way fitted them for it. 

But the final reason for this mutual relationship remained 
obscure. There had to be more to what made leader and led de- 
pendent on each other, an over-all principle which was not sub- 
stantiated or justified in the functional alone. We sought it in the 
sacrifice. 

Nothing had made so strong an impression on us as the will 
to sacrifice of the German soldier, who had gone to war jubilating 
and had not shied away from the most dreadful hardships and 
self-denials. According to the pictures we saw, he seemed capable 
of divesting himself of the most elementary demands of human 
nature in order to seek the hail of bullets wherever insvas strongest. 
The thought of the fatherland alone could not possibly have 
resulted in such self-sacrifice. Surely one could die for ones coun- 
try in a simpler, less thorough fashion and still no less en masse, 
as our enemy and, in the last analysis, our own men had proved. 
There had, therefore, to be a deeper reason — the same reason 
that had created this army of termites and kept it functioning in 
an interplay of leader and led. 

The faces of field marshal and general did not reveal it because 
the integrity was lacking hat would have made them convincing 
as the administrators of a pure principle. One could imagine them 
as the directors but not as the higl priests of a supreme sacrifice 
on the altar of the highest valu ‘S of mankind, although the 
enormity of the hecatombs with which they had to deal did give 
them a macabre ordination. But even if a dreadful earnestness, 
like the shadow of a bloody scaffold, lay upon their profane, 
respectable faces, a vain sterility robbed them of true magnificence. 
We were ready to grant them the determination to perpetuate a 
gigantic slaughter of young men but not the sacred emotions that 
would have lent such an undertaking grandeur. 

Two German field marshals who, we had been told, deserved 
our special admiration, were Hindenburg and Ludendorff. We 
were constantly getting them mixed up, so that in the end they 
blended into a pair of twins we called "Hindendorf and Co.” or 
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the "Brothers Ludenburg.” For they were of the same profession, 
just like the owners of one of our big grocery stores, Uncle and 
Nephew Dobrowolski and Dobrowolski, who were eternally 
jealous of each other, yet, with all dissension, united in business. 
We could never differentiate between them, either, and, through 
a similarly irksome but fatefully insoluble partnership, the two 
generals had achieved a similarity which made it difficult to tell 
them apart. Just as we were never sure whether the delivery 
wagon that rolled through the garden gate once a week, always 
with some new advertisement for Dobrowolski and Dobrowolski 
on it, was being driven by Uncle August Dobrowolski or by his 
nephew, Stefan Dobrowolski, and which one of them was the 
heavy-set one with the curly hair of a butcher and which the rosy- 
cheeked, bald-headed one, similarly, we were never able to dif- 
ferentiate between Field Marshal von Hindenburg, with his stony, 
paternal sternness, the monumental pathos of life’s harvest 
brought home coupled, in his popular, patriarchial face, with the 
bleak anxiety of the tear bags under his eyes, and his chief of staff, 
General Ludendorff, with the insolent, efficiency-satiated expres- 
sion on his little rosebud mouth. 

We gazed at the protruding stomachs and knock-knees of their 
profiles, as they extended a staff or a cigar from w hich rose a fine 
thread of smoke as from a fuse in greeting to a parading battalion 
or a departing train, which was studded with troops, armament, 
oak leaves, coffee-Samaritans, mothers, and sweethearts, and on the 
sides of which we could read technical lading instructions beside 
ephemeral goals scribbled in chalk, such as: "6 horses or 42 men” 
and, over it, "Berlin-Parts,” or "Leipzig-St. Petersburg,” to wdiich 
we involuntarily added "and back.” We saw them photographed 
as they were getting off a special train, chin pressed into chin in stiff 
dignity, hand in tight-fitting kid glove held to spiked helmet, 
saluting nonchalantly, after which they would extend two stingy 
fingers for some rigid, halt-frozen staff officer to shake obediently. 
With their short legs encased in luxurious, red-braided trousers, 
caught just below the knee in bottle-shaped leather leggings that 
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reminded us of the fancy paper wrappings on a roast chicken leg, 
trying to reach the next steep step of the car while staring straight 
ahead, pompously and stiff-necked, far above the heads of the 
little men standing at attention below them — that was when they 
were exposed most perfectly to our inspection. 

We found them massive in a strangely cloudlike way. Their 
stomachs did not seem to be weighing them down but, on the 
contrary, to be pulling them along. We were constantly expecting 
them to rise gently from the steps and be wafted into the jolly 
little shrapnel clouds that dotted the blue sky, while the astounded 
staff officers would hang onto their helmets and stare up after 
them, mouths agape, as the surprised visitors at a fair might look 
up at the balloon lady whom a puff of wind has carried aloft with 
her grapelike bunch of balloons. Perhaps then their stifled smug- 
ness would show at last in their faces, crafty yet conciliatory and 
as gay as the happy ending of a fairy talc. But as they got off the 
train, both of them, so to say, "brought alongside* by the hawsers 
of iron duty, they were bombastically dour, their bloated and 
braided stuffiness was like the refractory tugging of a tied-down 
balloon, and their "landing” took place with all the aplomb of 
an event. 

Having reached terra i ma, they wobbled and floated past the 
guard of honor, suspicion and calculation in their eyes, as if 
anxious to keep just the right dista :e, for fear that their sausage- 
gray wrappers might be punctured on the saw teeth of «' spike or 
bayonet. An officer valked behind them, sword drawn, as if he 
were a policeman whose job it was to watch out that nobody hit 
upon the idea of pulling Their Excellencies* shoes, like corks, out 
of the rectifier \alvcs of their leather leggings, so that their stuff- 
ing might run out of them . . . tml ' 

We had to take care that in the course of such droll aspects we 
did not miss those that were to be taken seriously. But we had only 
to picture to ourselves how the guard of honor, after barking 
"Hurrah! ’* three times, opened up in one of their maniacal, stac- 
cato, vile, braying soldier songs and at once all the horrors of war 
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were upon us again; the swarm of iron termites was aroused and 
scattered, crawling out of the ditches of cratered battlefields, hurl* 
ing itself against us, highly explosive little larva men, perilously 
alert, ready at any moment to detonate into pieces, while in the 
background a rippling throng of fresh columns replenished the 
subterranean reservoirs. 

Then the gay, white-clouded sky above the scenery darkened; 
thunderous, lightning-shot, leaden gray, it came rolling in upon us, 
a towering darkness threatening catastrophe; but above the black 
deeps of the horizon it remained magically light as the panorama 
was split wide open in the mystic drama of this primeval hour. 
Like purple cloud gods, the Brothers Ludenburg descended from 
the fuming iron grub of their special train, to their army hordes 
below, filled with a strong, elementary current, their legs bottled 
in their leather leggings, their hands severely isolated in kid gloves, 
as if any contact with the earth might destroy the world. The spikes 
of their helmets seemed to send forth secret code signals to the 
lightning that was lying in wait. Stc-el hail crackled in the tassles 
of their daggers. The tear sacs under their eyes were pregnant with 
menace. At last we knew what made them sniff disgustedly at their 
mustaches — Hindenburg’s, which was wavy and broadly brushed 
at the ends, and Ludendorff’s churlish little bristly one — they could 
scent the inflammability of their existence. 

And their officers were the angels who carried their will to the 
division; the three hurrahs were a fanfare. Now the larva men 
would pour over the land, hundreds of thousands of them; light- 
ning would flash, thunder would roll, gunfire would rain down 
on the earth. . . . This was no longer battle to subdue an enemy; 
this was mythical event, a powerful, primeval fructification. For 
split seconds, blinding flashes would light up the mole-gray locusts 
as they prepared the earth, bit into it, devoured it, caused it to 
explode with themselves in fountains as they plowed it up, un- 
earthed it in zigzag trenches and, finally, fertilized it with the 
torn scraps of their bodies for a God who let iron rain down upon 
the world. 
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Thus we found a new, weird, agonizing beauty in this war , 
another possibility of the beauty that causes pain, which we were 
to see behind the image of all beauty from then on, shining 
through and dissolving what stood in front of it, or distorting it 
and making it seem gruesomely cruel in a very satirical way. And 
at last we solved the mystery of what guided this interplay be- 
tween the helpless little larva men and their great leaders, and 
found its metaphysical meaning in the relationship between chaos 
and order of this stupendous battle scene. Suddenly it was clear 
to us that the extreme conformity of the columns marching by, 
which dissolved so . haotically at the front, was assembled again 
in an infinitely more perfect way after the slaughter — in the 
precise rows of crosses of army cemeteries, which could not be 
distinguished from one another, w'hich stretched out in the flight 
of perspective, terribly disturbing in the economical, rectangular, 
block-by-block monotony of a final and absolute orderliness. 

Thus the highly explosive iron cocoons of those unredeemed 
fire-butterflies, the intensity of whose lives had been crowded into 
the twinkling of an eye, were granted a last metamorphosis of 
absolute perfection, with which their sacrifice achieved a valid 
symbol and, with it, a reason. The German soldier died only to 
reappear again, sanctified in a state of total orderliness. His 
meagerness, too, was raised to apotheosis in God s acres, out of 
which the crosses grew like seed s wn with a square rule. And 
even the Brothers Ludenburg sett ?d down out of their giddy 
aspect between Cloud God and Windbag, into a firmer rank which 
did, in the end, have an aspect of high-priestly consecration, 
namely that of functionaries for this total orderliness. 

In those days, though, w r e were not helmed entirely to relin- 
quish the image of war as a romantV ; mage, and it was expressed 
for us in Tildy, the hussar, and in the aura of a dashing, glittering 
courtly past, which surrounded him. In him we found again the 
broad, wide, waving of silk, gold-embroidered flags, the lightning 
flash of a saber held in a male fist, the mystery of blood flowing 
and a closeness with Death that was quite different from any that 
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had gone before, that made one proud and carefree because it was, 
at the same time, a red-blooded longing for life. But nothing that 
we thought we knew about Tildy could match the impression we 
got from our German allies. Even less did we find it possible 
to classify him under the same heading as the Germans in 
Tchernopol. 



TCHERN OPOL’S GERMANS 


PROFESSOR FEUER 
AND NR. ADAMOWSKI 


Ichernopol is inconceivable Vrithout its Germans. Its founding 
fathers are supposed to have been Frankish settlers who were as- 
signed to Galician territory by Emperor Josef, and their descend- 
ants formed almost a third of the city’s population. They intermar- 
ried, of course, with natives and other settlers, in the course of 
which their German became so corrupted that they could hardly 
be accepted any longer as children of the nation that had produced 
the magnificent rider in the Bamberg Dom, although, with a 
presumptuous chauvinism, they laid claim to him and all other 
great German works and men. But then it is equally hard to be- 
lieve that these famous masterpieces and geniuses are the fore- 
runners of the Germans who remained in their native land. One 
is inclined to feel that a mysterious cosmic event exchanged a 
great nation in the heart ' Europe overnight wfith a completely 
alien and incomparably inferior one. 

The leader of the German folk r ovement, honorary chairman 
of the German Glee Club and thei* sports club, Turnvarer Jahn, 
radical nationalist writer and fiery anti-Semite, w r as a certain 
Professor Feuer, called by us "the champagne bottle,” because of 
his sloping shoulders. Attempts to describe him embarrass me. 
His appearance, and, therefore, undoubted h his character, was 
an absolute replica of the Wotan diinplc and crazy high-school 
teacher. Huge and boorish, standing on tremendous feet that were 
stuck into ridiculous, laced health shoes, wearing a flapping wide- 
brimmed hat and a windbreaker over his modest middle-class 
clothes, whose neatness and formality stood in strange contrast 
to the shabbiness they had acquired in the most banal daily service, 
he walked like a maniac, holding himself very erect, making him- 
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self as tall as possible, casting baleful glances to right and left, 
his long, skinny neck straining out of his collar like that of a 
singer trying to reach a high note. But it was not only dress, pos- 
ture, and demeanor that gave his appearance an anachronistic and 
comic-opera air. He was one of those men who never really seem 
to reach maturity, or who skip it and grow old like eunuchs, re- 
maining overgrown boys, static in an in-between stage of their 
development. In spite of their ludicrousness and a strong stress on 
eroticism, it gives them somehow the aspect of angels. 

Later, long after we had left Tchernopol, we discovered a 
similarity between the professor and Strindberg. Fcuer wore the 
same sparse little mustache, which looked as if it had been stuck 
on, and, just below the lips, a reddish, soft little goatee that always 
seemed to be damp. This way of wearing his beard looked unreal 
above his finely chiseled chm and as a framework for his senti- 
mental, very plastically defined mouth. The similarity lay also 
in his astonishingly small, nervous hands, his extraordinarily 
beautiful forehead and defiant mouth, and, above all, in the 
deeply introverted, tragically crazy look which had given the 
* son of a servant” his eternally torn, juvenile expression. 

At the time, we hadn’t even heard of Strindberg, much less 
knew anything of his importance, so we were not able to transfer 
any respect for the great writer to his Tchernopol double. Pro- 
fessor Feuers pretentious soulfulness seemed ridiculous to us. I 
don’t know whether this reaction came of its own accord or be- 
cause we were influenced by ironic remarks or derisive laughter, 
or merely by the unexpressed opinion of adults for which children 
have such a fine inner ear. Because a tacit but very palpable at- 
mosphere of rejection was evoked in our house whenever Feuer 
was mentioned, and for a very strange reason, namely, his pas- 
sionate and pigheaded hatred of the Jews. When one considers 
the constant needling to which Miss Rappaport was subjected, 
which certainly does not speak for any unbiased evaluation of the 
Jews in our home, then this must come as a surprise. But in fami- 
lies with a high degree of self-confidence, one often finds popular 
characteristics such as respectability, honor, virtue, and good taste, 
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as well as all sorts of dubious convictions that may have been 
washed up by the spirit of the times considered class or family 
prerogatives. Any participation in them by so-called outsiders is 
rejected as presumptuous and unfitting. This is the attitude that, 
in a common misunderstanding, is called conservative. 

Usually such imaginary blunders were countered with a raising 
of the eyebrows and a tense silence. The servants, on the other 
hand, expressed themselves uninhibitedly and watched with 
severity over everything that might be considered privilege of 
the house. Our cook, for instance, could get all excited about the 
fact that in the homes of neighbors who w T ere evidently not so 
wealthy as we were game was served at table, just as it w r as in our 
house, and the coachman would explain to us i$ serious, peda- 
gogic tones that it wasn’t the thing at all for a man in Feuers 
middle-class position to have any political opinions. 

The Feuers lived not far from as in a house we liked very much. 
It stood in a wild garden on the rim of our residential district. 
Most of the land here was in German hands and was chopped 
up into small garden acres where cabbages and turnips and corn 
grew amid a riotous profusion of potato plants with meager, 
delicately tinted blossoms. These small fields were crowded up 
against the periphery f the town and looked as though they 
longed to stretch out in the melancholy vastness of the wide coun- 
tryside beyond. 

This belt of homes, half rural, >alf town in character — not with 
the toylike neatness of small country towns, but stamped with the 
poverty and neglect that the outskirts of all cities have in com- 
mon — conjoined with the land much more pleasantly, thanks to 
the richness of its vegetation, than the eyesores of proletarian 
suburbs, which, in some places, seem to eat into the landscape like 
the rim of a wound. What the coi. apting proximity of the town, 
and especially Tchernopol, had done to spoil the pleasing, squat 
little German farms, was compensated for by the peculiar 
romanticism of the natural deterioration around them, which is 
always quite different from the desolate dilapidation spread by 
the usages of civilization. Weeds developed here to attain the full, 
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rich beauty of plants; nettles surged up against the walls of half- 
collapsed sheds and barns to form dangerously forbidding, dark- 
green thickets; creepers with touchingly modest blossoms, which 
turned their faces away as if ashamed of the entangled greed of 
their vines, dragged the rotted fence askew; and silver-gray thistles 
were transformed from acanthus-leaf-iike Corinthian capitals into 
bristling knightly helmets. They burgeoned first as metallic buds 
and then, as spring progressed, began to wave their plumes. Once 
fully opened, they seemed to repeat, as if stylized in wrought iron 
for an altarpiece, the heraldic black-and-gold discs of the sun- 
flowers, whose juicy stems towered above them. The fruit trees 
were gone to leaf and overgrown with ivy up to their branches. 
Luxurious grass grew in their shade, knee deep and humbly bowed, 
holding only a trace of the humans who had walked through it, 
giving the garden a fairy-tale quality. 

Strangely enough, this entire district held the strongest at- 
traction for us during the barren seasons, toward winter’s begin- 
ning and end, when these neglected, negligently cared-for little 
plots were robbed of Natures magic, when the few buildings lay 
isolated in their leafless gardens and desolate courtyards between 
bemired paths, their eaves lost against the boundless backdrop of 
bare fields, which were striped now with monotonous rows of 
dead stubble. The bleakness of the clay quarries, belonging to a 
few small brickyards, seemed to us, in their Chinese lapidarity, to 
be filled with a fundamental meaning that reduced the world and 
all life to a bare formula. The goats that were tied up and nibbling 
the last meager blades of grass at the edge of the road, their bony 
bodies dragged down by their heavy, pendulous udders and the 
swollen stomachs of their starvation, had the same effect upon 
us. And in the evening, like the scars of a poor man’s meekness, 
the ruddy lights of kerosene lamps standing in the windows of 
the poor little stores, bloomed under an immense sky as a warning 
to us that, in spite of the eternally unbridgeable alienation of 
worlds, the same forlornness unites all of us. 

The Feuer house lay on the borderline between our pseudo- 
patrician villa section and this thoroughly profane fringe settle- 
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ment. Only when there were no leaves on the trees did its peculiar 
architecture lie open to view so that we could admire it to our 
complete satisfaction. It was of medium size and covered from 
foundation to roof with shingles that overlapped like the armor 
of a dragon. It was decorated with innumerable balconies, gal- 
leries, balustrades, weather vanes on little towers and turrets, 
armored and embellished like the fret-saw house on a cuckoo 
clock. Nothing was more attractive in our eyes than this overladen 
cross between a little Black Forest chalet and a miniature medieval 
castle, built in the haphazard style with which a child's fantasy 
might conceive a playhouse, if a child could ever have had the 
manic patience to dream it up so perfectly and in such convoluted 
detail. Professor Feuer and his older children w^re supposed to 
have designed and built it without any professional help. The 
garden around it was large and neglected, as most other gardens 
in the neighborhood were, and the whole place looked as if a spell 
had been cast upon it. 

A special attraction for us was a motto in gothic lettering, 
framed with wood-burnt ornamentation, that hung over the 
entrance. It read: 

Wunschgolt hier wohnet und Sdlde selbander 
Nicm»is nabet widrige Wtchte! 

It didn't make much sense ip any language, not even in the 
alliteration of Wagners German, to which, however, it came 
closest. " A God who grants wishes lives here/' it definitely did 
say and, with him, Salde, whoever or whatever that might have 
been. (We w r ere to find out later that Salde was a woman.) 
"Hostile hobgoblins never near us," mad" up the rest. 

Miss Rappaport, extremely disturbed by the word " Salde ,” 
which she did not know, finall) odt down and read Richard 
Wagner's complete works, with dictionary, in an effort to find 
out what it was in context, although she had been told that Pro- 
fessor Feuer had, in all probability, composed the verse himself. 
He had written a book on Germanic sagas entitled Wdlsung und 
Weibling, in which he had indulged in a positive orgy of allitera- 
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non and poetic nebulousness, which was supposed to resemble the 
mystic magic of dawning light filtering through a primeval 
legendary German forest of oak. About its content nobody had 
anything to say. 

But in spite of our constantly alert curiosity, we were not at all 
set on finding out who on earth Wulsung or Wetbltng might be, 
just as it was a matter of complete indifference to us what Miss Rap- 
paport would come up w ith as a result of her philological investi- 
gations concerning the word "Salde" We loved words like that 
just because they made no sense, and their pure sound, which we 
knew w r ould be lost as soon as the word was given an unequivocal 
meaning, gave our fantasy almost limitless room for play. It was 
one of our secret passions to listen to the sound of words with rare 
and obscure meanings. For us, they were finds, like the strange 
things w'e stored aw T ay — fragments of anything, gravel, roots — not 
only because they served as the liveliest models for our imagination 
but because in their very fragmentariness they let us surmise an all- 
the-more-perfect original form They became, so to say, a vastly 
superior vase or glass, more completely stone or root than the 
whole thing of their species. As the ruin of an ideal design, they 
seemed capable of presenting us with a better explanation of the 
intentions that had lain at the bottom of their creation than the 
original. And best of all were the words that had been made up, 
that w r ere therefore purely and simply words. Nobody could take 
them from us because, according to everybody else, they were "ab- 
solutely nonsensical/’ and much more could be stored in them than 
a mere meaning They could be given as broad an interpretation as 
you might like Their sound alone, the rhythm of their syllables, 
the arched bodies of their vowels over the skeleton of their con- 
sonants, composed the outlines of what seemed to us to be not only 
a mummified figure but a diffusion of its fuzzy outlines as well, and 
the complete twilight of any mood in which it might have origi- 
nated was revealed to us. 

Nothing seemed worth more reflection to us, for instance, than 
Lewis Carroll’s "nonsensical” verse from Through the Looking 
Glass: 
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Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogovcs 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 

Although we knew that every one of these shimmering substan- 
tives was made up and that none of these words, out of which the 
lights and darks, the suspense and eeriness of a legendary forest’s 
grotesque dragon killing had been spun, really existed, nothing was 
further from our minds than to dismiss them as nonsense and there- 
by escape the trepidation caused by their assumed meaning. Had we 
done so, we would have been disavowing our secret hope that they 
did, perhaps, belong to the word treasury of some superior lan- 
guage to which nobody had the key but which we hoped to under- 
stand some shining day, as the apostles had understood the lan- 
guages of all nations at Whitsuntide. 

To force a word, the meaning of which we did not know, to pro- 
duce a meaning out of itself w'as a deeply ingrained practice with 
us and resulted in Miss Rjppaport often reproaching us for being 
too vain to admit we simply didn't know the w'ord. But it was not 
childish vanity or childish pride — a pride, by the w r ay, th.it is more 
direct and therefore purer than any that comes later — that pre- 
vented us from doing so. Nor was it the disappointing certainty 
that the information w^ would get, if w'e asked what it meant, 
would turn out to be inadequate, like Miss Jlyutz's explanation of 
"to lose his face.” We were reluctant to define things because we 
ourselves were anything but cle . ly defined. On the other hand, 
since all clearly defined things tended to reassure us, we expected 
these unknowns to clarify themselves, and the passion wdth which 
w'e would listen to the sound of a word like Walsun q, completely 
under the spell of our urgent demand that h should take shape and 
be fully realized, that, legardless of whether it concerned gnomes 
or dwarfs or a tribe of Aesirs, the m chivalrousness should be ex- 
pressed of which its tart sound gave promise, and the secrecy, 
finally, with w'hich we played this audacious game of coaxing and 
enticement contained all the elements of a vice. For an underlying 
fear made us fully aware of the fact that we we.e actually indulg- 
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ing in a raising of ghosts, in a deadlier and more sinful fashion than 
Dr. Faust, namely, a sacrilegious raising of the Spirit of Languages 
himself, with which the possibility of falling into the clutches of 
the devil did not lie far off. 

In spite of this, we had no intention of giving the game up. We 
evaded Miss Rappaport’s relentlessly sobering explanations as best 
we could, and the mystery that kept the motto over the Feuer house 
entry a matter of puzzling uncertainty compensated for the disap- 
pointment the house had m store for us. Just because it was a house 
we would have liked to build in play and seemed, therefore, to have 
originated in those fantastic realms in which we were so much 
more at home than in the world of reality, its very reality upset us. 
We felt that the seams of its roof and walls should never have met. 
As a structure that had never been completed, or as a ruin, it would 
have made public much more clearly its origin from the land of 
make-believe. But as a dwelling with the same banal function as 
every other, attached to the town sewerage and lighting systems, it 
belonged fatally to the world of reality. Only the motto over the 
entry, which was never clarified, exorcized banality like a magic 
formula and gave the house back to our dreams. And we believed 
that in the exorcizing obscurity of its word formation, which was 
like the irrationality of all magic and akin to the nonsense of our 
counting-out rhymes and witch bans, we would find the key to the 
mysterious, miraculous, always slightly sinister distinctiveness that 
seemed to permeate all things Geiman. 

A belt of eeriness seemed to gird the Feuer house when we found 
out that spring guns had been installed in the garden to keep away 
the innumerable Jewish peddlers who liked to roam through this 
residential district, and we stood in awe of Professor Feuer s red- 
headed children, whom we could see playing casually amid these 
dangerously hidden and, to our w r ay of thinking, exaggeratedly ef- 
fective safety devices whenever we walked with Miss Rappaport 
past the Feuer garden. Our governess hated these children, and 
there were a great many of them, of all ages, from the oldest, 
bloated theology student with the brand of his first duelling scar on 
his cheek, and the girls with their thick braids, who very obviously 
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couldn't suppress the shame they felt over their much-too-early, 
fully developed breasts, down to the boys and girls our age and 
younger; and one would certainly have found an infant in the 
spindly legged baby carriage, which was used now to cart fruit 
from the trees and bushes, if Mrs. Feuer hadn't died a few years 
before, "in the fulfillment of her motherly duties," according to the 
obituary. 

An awkward, furtive manner and an embarrassed way of look- 
ing at each other, as if they were trying to assure themselves help- 
lessly of some secret understanding, made Feuer 's children un- 
sympathetic. Still, we were tempted, for a while, to make friends 
with them; for our only playmates, Ljubanarov s daughters from 
the dvorntk’s house, had been sent away to relatives at a parsonage 
for a prolonged stay. But our timid attempts to start a friendship 
were thwarted by Miss Rappaport without any contact ever having 
been established. She considered the young Feuers rude and rough, 
although the older girls never failed to blush and curtsy when they 
passed us and to nudge their younger brothers to snatch their caps 
off their fair heads. But a ridiculous incident, which Miss Rappa- 
port could not seem to get over, fortified her preconceived opinion. 
Once, we came upon a whole horde of young Feuers chasing a field 
mouse through the garden and across the street. They didn't see us 
coming and almost rar ‘ntc us. The mouse had slipped into a hole 
in the slope of a ditch on the other side of the street. While some of 
the children ran to get a spade dig out the mouse, one of the 
little girls leaned over the hole nd tried to tempt the mouse out 
of it by whispering softly, "Mee-ow." Miss Rappaport considered 
this innocent error a combination of abysmal stupidity and innate 
cruelty. From then on we were strictly forbidden to have anything 
to do with them. 

Meanwhile, we saw Professor ^uer every day, at noon, passing 
through our street when he had finished teaching at the boys' high 
school. He was always accompanied by a gentleman who, we found 
out, was called Adamowski and was publisher as well as editor of 
the Teskovina German Herald. Along with two Jewish-owned pa- 
pers, it was Tchernopol's third German newspaper. One of Mr. 
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Adamowski’s legs was shorter than the other because he had a club- 
foot, on which he wore a clumsy, cork-wedged boot, and while Pro- 
fessor Feuer, his loden cape flowing, his flapping wide-brimmed 
hat pulled down low over his forehead, strode by stiff and straight, 
Mr. Adamowski, who was much shorter, tried to keep up with him, 
heaving laboriously. His clothing was strangely assembled and 
slightly shabby, despite its elegance. With his heavy, Scotch-plaid 
ulster, he wore a modest silk scarf. But he wore it wound dashingly 
around his neck and shoulders, as if he were stepping out of the 
grand-Opera house into the pallid gaslight of a Paris night, in cut- 
away and top hat, to wend his way to the Moulin Rouge. The rak- 
ishness of this impression was heightened by the fact that he u ore 
a monocle and, on his stringy, faded hair, a beret. His efforts to 
keep the monocle jammed between his eyebrow and the bridge of 
his nose had resulted in free7ing his very mobile face in a toothy 
grimace, which formed a petrified background for the constantly 
changing mimicry that swept like a shadow across his features. He 
wore the beret tilted over his right ear, and in its oblique decline it 
followed the same angle at which his plagued body slumped with 
every step he took when he swung his short leg onto the ground 
with a dull thud of its cork sole. Thus his grimaces seemed to carry 
out the sloping line of his forward movements, which, in spite of 
his shambling gait, were regular in their rhythm, as he teetered 
along beside the erect professor and spoke to him with his teeth 
bared, rearing up in imposing commensuration beside him with 
one step, only to sink down again humbly with the next. He used a 
cane of thick Tonkin bamboo as a support, and he always carried a 
stuffed brief case with many straps and marvelously complicated 
locks. 

The sight of this uneven couple, "horse and cow in one yoke," as 
our coachman described them, always brought us to the fence when 
they went by, and Mr. Adamowski invariably gave us to under- 
stand, with a nod and a grin and a blinking of the eyes, that he 
knew the reason for our curiosity very well. Whereupon he began 
to overplay the laboriousness of his movements, rolling his eyes 
and puffing out his cheeks when he rose on his healthy leg, rearing 
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up powerfully but always insufficiently beside the towering pro- 
fessor, and when he sank down again on his short leg, shaking his 
head and drawing it in between his shoulders as if distressed. Then 
he would turn and face us and laugh at us, baring his teeth and 
squeezing his eye tight closed behind his glittering monocle. His 
grimaces were so quick and fleeting, his expression so mysteriously 
promising, it was like looking at a spinning wheel. In a moment a 
fat, red winning number would jump out at us. Then he would lift 
his cane with the rubber tip to his cap and greet us by letting it sink 
again like a dagger. 

We were attracted and repelled at the same time. Out of polite- 
ness, we soon brought ourselves to the point where we anticipated 
his greeting, and he acknowledged this with a broad and pleasant 
smile which reminded us somehow of Mrs. Morar s golden mouth. 
But we never greeted him aloud. We bowed or curtsied silently, 
afraid that otherwise we would give him the opportunity to address 
us. 

Mr. Adamowski, how ever, did not seem to feel bound by the 
conventions that even the most forward Jewish peddlers respected. 
For with all the bald directness of intercourse that was customary 
in Tchernopol, a delicate feeling for social distinctions had been 
preserved from former traditions, even if it was expressed, in most 
cases, only in a thoroughly malicious way. But we knew very little 
about these derisive aspcc' We had spent most of our life in the 
country, where an almost holy respect for higher rank still reigned 
supreme among the peasantry, and unable to comprehend irony, 
we thought wc could sense this same respect in the reserve between 
the misera plcbs and ourselves, which we experienced in the city. 
Mr. Adamowski was the first person to hurdle it. 

It must be granted that in doing so he evidenced a sympathy 
with our thoughts and feelings that was almost frightening. One 
day he stopped directly in front of us and, without looking at us, 
knocked with his cane against the fence that divided us from him. 
"Lances, eh?” he said. Only then did he turn the spinning wheel of 
his face our way and for a moment it was frozen in a flabbergast- 
ing grimace of infallibility. It had stopped at the winning number. 
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"Lusttg lockt langgeschaftet , nicht leicht noch zu schwingen, 
scharfblattng blmkend der Eschenschaft echoed the professor, in 
the absolute nonsense and alliteration of an almost incomprehen- 
sible German, his head with its wide-brimmed hat raised against a 
wind that wasn't blowing, "Long-shafted sharply leafed ash shaft 
gaily entices, yet not so simple to swing” is about the best I can do 
to convey it. "Schmeidigt dem Scbwachhng schon m die Hand sich , 
dass hartschwtehg die Heldenfaust deretnst thn fuhre, von Frau 
Salde gesegnet. . . Makes itself malleable m the hand of the 
helpless one, that the hero's hard horny fist soon is to wield, with 
Frau Salde's sanction! 

"Would it be nice to have one'*” said Mr. Adamowski, letting 
the promise in his face spin again, and he approached the fence 
with a step forward from swinging leg to stamping leg. 

We could only nod in breathless expectation 

"Come along.” 

He heaved alongside the fence to its far end, where the raised 
socle separated us from the neighboring garden Wc followed him, 
still under the spell of his clairvoyance, at the same time a little 
skeptical because of the irritating ugliness of his German But, no 
doubt about it, here one of the iron palings had become rusty and 
leaned against the others, held in place by one screw. It wasn’t diffi- 
cult for Mr. Adamowski to unscrew it, and he handed it to us 
through the sadly widened gap, nodded with his teeth bared, 
grabbed me by the nose suddenly, then was holding a piece of 
candy directly under it which he pretended to have conjured out 
of it, and which disappeared from his fingers just as unexpectedly 
as it had appeared between them. But he immediately took it out 
of his pocket again and gave it to me Then he lifted his cane to his 
beret, let it sink m greeting like a digger, and stamped off after 
Professor Feuer, who had gone on ahead. 

I shall never forget the feeling of disappointment and disen- 
chantment that befell us as we stood there, in our hands the piece of 
iron that was no longer spear or lance but only a wrecked fragment 
of the ruined perfection of our fence, the fence that had protected 
our house and garden like a sacred grove. I can remember it as if it 
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were yesterday. We were overcome by the fear that somebody 
would think we had unscrewed the paling, although we had never 
been accused of any misdeeds which we had not quite obviously 
committed. Our fear was so great that we didn’t dare confide in 
anybody but Uncle Sergei, the Russian emigre and distant relative 
who lived with us and enjoyed our boundless affection. He let us 
tell him the story and consoled us by saying, "It does not matter, 
dear hearts. Do not give it another thought. German people do all 
sorts of strange things. After all, they discovered the apes . . . 
and the railway, didn’t they? Alors, qu'est-ce qu’on vent?” 

The paling was replaced the same day with firm, new screws. 
And as if our faith in the invulnerability of our house had been 
shaken with the possibility that even one of its protecting lances 
could fail us, a secret pride began to die within us. We took great 
care to avoid that corner of the garden, where the ivrw screws bore 
witness against their brothers. For us, their cheap glitter was a 
blemish. 

I am describing these events in such detail because all the per- 
sons connected with them will have a certain part to play in my 
story, and also to tell you the sort of world it was in which they 
took place. I want especially to convey to you the world to which 
Tildy w r as supposed to belong when he was declared to be a Ger- 
man. The contemptuous intention was obvious, although one 
would have had the right to look upon the designation of any other 
nationality as equally degrading, fudging by their representatives 
in Tchcrnopol. The others even o :tdid the Germans in several re- 
spects, but had the one advantage that they hadn’t established such 
a grand reputation for themselves to be scorned. Not that I would 
presume to dispose of the Germans in our region with a crank and 
a half-assed genius, like the professor and Adamowski. But we 
were to find out later that in thes- two, two examples of German 
undesirables had crossed our path whom we were to meet again and 
again. We confided our dilemma to Uncle Sergei and asked him 
how we could possibly reconcile our disgust with the Tchernopol 
Germans with the reverence we felt for Tildy. 
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Uncle Sergei smiled and shook his head. "Tildy,” he said, "is a 
cavalier, a nobleman. The aristocracy of people with breeding is a 
broad fatherland. It goes far beyond peoples and languages. But 
thinly settled, mind you . . . extraordinarily thinly settled. Epi- 
demics break out . . . they die off. . . He sighed deeply yet 
with a radiant smile, as if he were telling the most amusing anec- 
dote. "Enfin, do not scratch your little heads over what this one or 
that one is saying about the other one. . . . People should scratch 
themselves only if they have trouble or lice.” 

We accepted this advice as a consolation, because we loved 
Uncle Sergei and felt secure in our confidence in him. Moreover, 
what he had said about a vast homeland of the cavaliers of this 
world sounded convincing. Nobody seemed more fitted to know his 
way about in it than he. If anybody had asked us who, next to Tildy, 
we considered to be the most perfect cavalier, we would not have 
hesitated for a moment in naming Uncle Sergei, even if his posi- 
tion in our household was far from noble. But it was just that which 
made him our accomplice. We couldn’t see anything really bad in 
what our aunts called "our dear cousin’s naughtiness,” especially 
since his gracious behavior was far m ore convincing in its uncere- 
monious charm than, let us say, Mr. Tarangolian’s exaggerated and 
often quite affected bonhomie. Besides, nobody was ever willing to 
explain to us what constituted Uncle Sergei’s "naughtiness.” We 
were aware of his inclination to talk of horrible things as if it gave 
him pleasure to depict them; but we looked upon it as playful dis- 
simulation, just as we could never really believe that his Russian 
accent or his painful inability to sing in tune were not purposely 
exaggerated for his own and everybody else’s amusement. A slight 
incident with a chambermaid, who came running through the 
house one day screaming at the top of her lungs that she couldn’t 
stay another second under the same roof "with a person like that,” 
occupied our thoughts for a while, and although we naturally had 
no idea what could possibly have happened, still, we realized even 
then that such things were related to the dark events that took place 
every now and then in the servant quarters and, with repulsive regu- 
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larity, in the dvornik’s house, where Mrs. Ljubanarov lived, and 
was one of those big secrets that adults so covetously keep to them- 
selves. Our Aunt Elvira seemed always to put the blame for such 
incidents on the man concerned and spoke of a crise juponiere. We 
asked Miss Rappaport to translate the expression for us, and from 
out of the arrogant arch of her buck teeth, stern as a Gothic cathe- 
dral window, we received the blunt reply, ‘‘Skirt fever, of course/* 
That Uncle Sergei was especially susceptible to this disease 
seemed to us to be contradicted by the fact that he showed a most 
exceptional reticence toward Mrs. Ljubanarov, when most of the 
conversation on this subject was usually connected with her, and, 
of course, it would have seemed much more natural to us for every- 
body to feel Unde Sergei had to be pitied, if he was really so ex- 
traordinarily afflicted. We also found it petty and tactless when his 
passion for gambling was criticized merely because* as a poor refu- 
gee, he was financially dependent on us. We simply could not 
fathom why we were constantly being urged to do something that 
in Uncle Sergei’s case was frowned upon, namely to “play,** which 
was the same word in the language we spoke as to “gamble.” And 
we were urged to play most frequently when we were listening 
w r ith the greatest interest to some adult conversation. Then, usually 
with a wink, which we despised as the most overweening of all 
adult gestures, somebody would say, “You don’t seem to be very 
busy, my dear. Don’t ou want to go somewhere and play?” 
Whereas in Uncle Sergei’s case they spoke in hushed tones of "his 
fatal inclination to play,’ *’ that i ' to say, to gamble. 

But w e had learned to accept a ) ] sorts of nonsense from the alien, 
almost inimical w'orld of adults, sometimes even the crassest lack of 
understanding, when, tor instance, in one of their unceasing efforts 
to prove that Miss Rappaport u\is Jewish, somebody declared she 
had written the word Rotcnkravz, or rosary, on an order form for 
religious articles and spelled it like the Jewish name, Rosencrantz , 
without troubling for a moment to give credence to our theory that 
she might have spelled it that w T ay under the influence of Messrs. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in Hamlet, parts of which she had 
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read aloud to us. To stubbornly defend preconceived opinions 
seemed to us to be one of the more vexing prerogatives granted to 
adults as a result of the unfortunately irrevocable conventions, 
which they had agreed upon entirely among themselves, and the 
absent-minded participation with which they coped with an oc- 
casional timid utterance of ours had long ago made us realize that 
it was best to keep whatever we had to say to ourselves. 

But we had also discovered that among grownups there were a 
few who could not be classified according to the arbitrary rules of 
their world, who even stood in opposition to them, outlaws or not 
to be taken seriously, like Uncle Sergei; or those who, each in his 
own way, had risen above the conventions and had thus wen for 
themselves the privilege of ignoring them, either through a special 
dispensation or through the sovereignty of their personality, like 
Mrs. Morar and Mr. Tarangolian. They took less part in the con- 
spiracy of the others, whose goal it was to veil the secrets of life 
from us in a presumptuous, keeper-of-the-seals sort of attitude, and 
occasionally these exceptional ones served us as interpreters. Not 
that we would have shared with them anything that concerned us 
intimately, for childhood is uncommunicative, but it seemed to us 
that they spoke about the riddles that faced us as we would have 
spoken of them had we been able to. They furthered our under- 
standing in that they broadened our imagination. Thus, since Uncle 
Sergei had told us about the vast homeland of the cavaliers, the 
doubt no longer plagued us that Tildy could have a flaw because he 
was a member of the same race as Professor Feuer and Mr. Ada- 
mowski. Nothing could have been more illuminating than the idea 
that Tildy belonged to a nation all his own, a substratum for the 
most noble qualities of all nationalities; a legitimate descendant of 
early medieval knighthood. 

What Mrs. Morar had told us about Tamara Tildy now began 
to trouble us more and more. We asked her if she thought it pos- 
sible that Tildy might be killed in the duel and whether his wife 
would be unhappy if he was She shook her head. "She is a Pash- 
kano. She is afraid of nothing. She fears only herself. Her father 
told her once how they killed the wolves in the mountains he comes 
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from. A knife was left to freeze fast in the snow, with only its blade 
showing, and on it they spilled some blood. When the wolves came 
at night, they licked the blood and cut their tongues. In their greed 
they didn’t feel the pain. The taste of their own fresh blood drove 
them mad. They fell upon each other and tore each other to pieces." 
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MR. TARAN GOLIAN TELLS 
ABOUT TH E CHALLENGES TO 
A DUEL 


In those days Mr. Tarangolian used to visit us regularly because 
he had taken a very obvious fancy to one of our aunts, one of my 
mother’s younger sisters. She was a highly susceptible creature, 
with a girlishly restrained, nervous charm which the ominous 
shadow of impending misfortune had refracted into an attractive, 
unawakened air. Although she was quite musical, she had never de- 
veloped her talent beyond a rather promising dilettantism, mainly 
because she was plagued by a painful and stubborn ear ailment, 
which turned out, in the end, to be more serious than had origi- 
nally been thought. 

The prefect paid her the most chivalrous attention, which, how- 
ever, never overstepped the boundaries of gentle respect. To us, 
though, it seemed ostentatious, because all of us, with the exception 
of our mother, who loved her younger sister very much, considered 
Aunt Aida’s chronically ailing condition to be imaginary and found 
her inhibited and high-strung behavior very irritating. Actually, 
she blossomed out und.r Mr. Tarangolian s attentions, although 
she was constantly being teased about the fact that her admirer was 
elderly and stout and a pompot ass. Unfortunately, her ear ail- 
ment became so severe that it w:l deemed advisable to send her to 
Professor Neumann, a famous specialist in Vienna. Too late, how- 
ever, for she died of meningitis half a year later, after the most 
dreadful suffering. 

Nobody could doubt the sincerity of *hc prefect s sorrow. His 
wreath of white camellias covered tb* whole grave, so they said. He 
asked for a picture of Aunt Aida, and put it up in his home. Many 
years later, one could still see it, decorated with the same kind of 
delicately shimmering, romantic flowers on the anniversary of her 
death. 

107 
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But before that, during Aunt Aida's illness, he had formed the 
habit of appearing at our house at a premeditatedly unconventional 
hour, right after dinner, when coffee was being served, and all of 
us got a great deal of malicious fun out of the heartfelt way he 
came forward to greet our mother and, still holding her hand, 
asked in a voice subdued by compassion, "Do you have any news?” 
And, similarly, after Aunt Aida's death, the way he spoke the words 
"Ma chdre!” to our mother, with deep appreciation of their mutual 
grief, while a red carnation, symbol of the old roue, flamed in his 
buttonhole. Thus the tragic demise of a close relative gained the 
value of an extremely comic anecdote. 

This was probably also the result of Mr. Tarangolian's inability 
to remain in an attitude of compassionate sorrow for more than a 
few appropriate moments. After his first demitasse, which he 
downed in glum silence, he would begin to talk about what was 
new and was soon embarked on one of those unique, lively, bitingly 
witty stories that always delighted his audience. Finally, intent on 
amusing us to the very best of his ability, he was outdoing himself 
in scintillating humor, his cigar in his comfortably propped-up 
hand, his legs crossed, while our mother and her older sister, Elvira, 
their grief undiminished, sat solemnly at his side. 

"You listen to my stories, my dear ladies,” he said, smiling sar- 
donically, "with the flattering attention one pa)s only to indiscre- 
tions. May I say that this is what I expect? Of course I have my own 
views on the worth or worthlessness of discretion.” 

He sipped his kirsch, wafted the thin wispy smoke of his cigar 
under his knobby Levantine nose, and bared his much-too-perfect 
teeth. "I am supposed to be an incorrigible gossip. Well, let us 
admit this is true. I won't deny that I have my good reasons for 
wishing to earn this reputation I like to take the wind out of the 
sails of all the other gossips in this town, where nothing remains 
hidden anyway, and rumor has to submit to wildest fantasy, to 
suppressed hopes and desires, to the barely concealed expediency of 
falsehoods, and, finally, to the deeply ingrained urge to tell funny 
stories, where — I can say this in the intimacy of our family circle, 
can't I? — the press tells more lies and tells them more stupidly than 
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all other liars put together. Under such circumstances, my dears, 
there has to be one source of information that circulates nothing 
but the unfalsified course of events. As you can imagine, in my 
position I hear practically everything. It is conveyed to me from the 
most varied sources and viewpoints. I know exactly who is going 
to give an account this or that sort of twist, and I know just what 
I must add and what I have to discredit. What you find out from me 
has, so to say, germinated scientifically. I give you the pasteurized 
news. And since an objective report always tends to be a little 
drier than the one that is colored, I add to mine the piquant attrac- 
tion of the intimate revelation. I am indiscreet, dear ladies, in the 
service of truth/’ 

He gave us children a quick glance through humorously 
screwed-up eyes, as if he had a secret understanding with us, then 
turned again to the grownups, knitting his black, magician eye- 
brows devilishly. "Which does not mean that I am not ready at any 
time to deny ever having said a single word of what I am about to 
divulge to you. I mean just in case anybody should get the unfortu- 
nate idea of quoting me as a source. But I have nothing to say 
against anyone spreading the story without using my name. I am a 
servant of truth, but I prefer to be her anonymous servant. And 
with that, yours, too. Nothing means more to my poor self, who 
grows more and more lonely as time goes by, than these hours spent 
in your family circle, $* 'rounded by beloved people with whom I 
feel at home, and by your kindliness. But alas, duty — that irksome 
obligation of everyday life — be< ’ ons.” 

He drank his kirsch, got up, g asped our mother’s hand, looked 
deep into her eyes, and said, "3oyons forts , ma chore " which was 
meant, of course, only for her ears. Then he lifted her hand quickly 
and passionately to his lips, turned on his heels, overpowered, ap- 
parently, by painful memories, and left die room with a grief- 
stricken wave of his hand — one rrif>ht say with head bowed and 
veiled. 

It was difficult for most of us to keep from bursting out laugh- 
ing, the crazy kind of laughter that can develop into the hysteria in 
which the subconscious yet ever-present tensions of nervous fami- 
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lies sometimes find release. Once, it was possible to prevent a catas- 
trophe at the very last moment. A cousin who was visiting us had 
wound yards and yards of funereal black ribbon around the pre- 
fect’s hat. Fortunately, this tasteless joke was discovered before Mr. 
Tarangolian could become its victim. He would never have visited 
our house again, and he would have been right. 

Of course it will never be known how much of the giggling be- 
hind his back, which we thought went unnoticed, how much re- 
pressed laughter and quite-obvious tactlessness, the prefect chose 
to overlook. The times, for instance, when our aunt was still alive, 
and Uncle Sergei took it upon himself, most indelicately, to sing 
"Celeste Aida* whenever he caught sight of Mr. Tarangolian, and 
always a quarter- or eighth-tone off key. Such rude violations of 
taste would have been taken bitterly amiss if the situation had been 
reversed, and they were far more probably at the bottom of what 
we were to discover later — namely, Mr. Tarangolian’s bitter criti- 
cism of our family — than what we, in our arrogance, were prone to 
call "the prefect’s unreliable aspects.” It must be said, though, that 
our mother was the one exception in his severe criticism of us. He 
always referred to her as "one of the most lovable women” he had 
ever met, "extraordinarily sensitive and just as extraordinarily stu- 
pid.” 

But it was Uncle Sergei who showed the most interest in Tildy’s 
case and who persuaded Mr. Tarangolian to keep us informed in 
detail as to the events that had been precipitated by Tildy’s be- 
havior. 

What had taken place at Colonel Turturiuk’s ball and its con- 
sequences were, of course, the big sensations of the town, for the 
moment at least, and the very possibility that an affair of honor 
might be settled with weapons in Tchernopol was a theme that 
simply could not be dwelt upon at sufficient length. As a former 
member of the Russian Imperial Garde a Cheval, Uncle Sergei 
stepped forward as an authority on duels and, in the course of 
events, almost seemed inclined to challenge Tildy himself. "In 
order to give a nobleman the opportunity to clear his honor in the 
only possible way . . . I beg of you!” 
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"It is a conspiracy! ” he cried out, in the passionate excitement of 
which only his Russian soul was capable — it was constantly irri- 
tated anyway by his much-too-severely curtailed allowance — yet he 
was smiling, as if he were parodying himself with every word. 
“They want to destroy this man. Murderers! Dogs! But not offi- 
cers. What is left for him to do if nobody will shoot with him? He 
will have to shoot himself. Voila!" He was radiant. “What I am 
telling you ... it is precisely the same case as with my comrade 
Winogradoff. His name was Nicholas, too. Nicholas Pavlovitch 
Winogradoff. He was mixed up in an affair . . . gambling. A cer- 
tain somebody said to him, not seriously, a joke . . . they had 
been drinking . . . you understand? Well . . . this cerrain per- 
son says to him, Nicholas Pavlovitch,’ he says, 'is this, what is go- 
ing on here, fair and square?’ or the way one says things like that 
when one is excited, and when one is losing. Of course he was one 
of those petty officers with no manners, this certain other person 
was. I told Nicholas Pavlovitch often ... if you go to bed with 
dogs, you get up with fleas. Voila! Anyway ... I continue . . . 
Nicholas Pavlovitch stops playing at once. His winnings he does 
nor touch, not a kopeck. He sets the time with this certain person 
for the next morning, seven o’clock, punctually, at such and such a 
place. He goes home, he goes to bed, he has himself waked up 
punctually at six, he eats a little breakfast, he takes his carriage, he 
is at the appointed place at five minutes before seven. . . . Who is 
not there p This certain other person. Voila! They look for him all 
over Petersburg. Who is gone? I sappeared? Not to be found? He 
is. Nicholas Pavlovitch goes to h.s best friend arid begs him, 'Shoot 
it out with me. Everything else is impossible.’ This certain best 
friend makes all sorts of excuses. He has just got himself engaged, 
he is afraid of his father-in-law . . . after all, he can’t turn up 
there, first thing, with a duel, he has responsibilities, obligations 
. . . the sort of things one says fi a situation like this. In short, 
what do you want? Nicholas Pavlovitch takes his pistol. He shoots 
this certain friend of his. He shoots himself. Viola!" 

Uncle Sergei looked about him pleasantly, as if he expected ap- 
plause for this simple, natural happy ending. “A sit happened . . . 
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I was not in Petersburg at the time or I would have said to him, 
’Nicholas Pavlovitch,' I would have said, ’I understand your situa- 
tion. Why not? He who goes to bed with dogs gets up with fleas/ 
But, unfortunately, I was not in Petersburg. Otherwise . . . je 
vous en prie. . . . What is there left for him to do, otherwise? 
Some such person impinges on your honor. You want satisfaction. 
But the dog finds excuses. Voild! I say: He who goes to bed with 
dogs gets up with fleas. There is nothing left for him to do but shoot 
a bullet through his head. Nothing else.” 

Uncle Sergei spread his hands, palm up, as if to say: And you 
won’t come to any other conclusion, either. "There is no other way 
out. Because what else is he to do if nobody will stand up to him? 
Is he perhaps to say: ‘So what has happened? Nothing has 
happened. C'etait une blague / Is that what he is supposed to say? Is 
he to show himself in the casino, at the races, at the opera, and so 
on and so forth, et ce rietait rien quune blague? Ridiculous! An 
impossible situation. Read Lermontoff. A completely impossible 
situation.” 

What had taken place had, of course, been foreseeable. Both 
witnesses whom Tildy had sent to challenge Nastasy to a duel, with 
army pistols at fifteen paces, had come back and declared, very 
seriously yet with a trace of malicious amusement, that Nastasy 
had courteously but firmly declined to accept his challenge. Liter- 
ally, Nastasy had said something like this: 

’‘Gentlemen. Present Major Tildy with my thanks. His offer 
honors me — if that happens to be the correct expression under 
such circumstances — unfortunately, I do not know. I have no ex- 
perience in such matters. I am a literary person and therefore can- 
not — no, dare not — presume to be taken for a cavalier. The major 
will therefore be so kind as to realize that I haven’t the slightest 
knowledge how to use weapons of any kind — lances, sabers, pistols, 
rifles, machine guns, clubs, or whatever other weapons the military 
man or cavalier chooses to use when he wishes to wipe out a dif- 
ference of opinion. Tell the major also that, in the case in ques- 
tion, regardless of the means at his disposal, it might be difficult to 
remove the existing differences of opinion unless he were to remove 
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himself. Because, as far as his sister-in-law is concerned, he stands 
alone in his opinion that he has to defend her honor against the 
unanimous opinion that she neither has any honor nor has she ever 
placed any value whatsoever on having any. To the great delight of 
every one of us. And you, gentlemen, won’t be able to deny this. 
Would you be so very kind as to tell the major, furthermore, that I 
reiterate my commiseration over his wife’s retirement, with re- 
newed regret. I have in the meantime had an opportunity to see 
her. She was about to demolish the roll-shades of the pharmacy in 
the Wassergasse, where I was going to have an early-morning drink 
with a few friends in one of our favorite establishments. Instead of 
a hat, she had on her head something that looked to me like a hot- 
water bottle with a crocheted cover. Her nose is very ugly The 
major can set his mind at rest about our curiosity to discover a 
family resemblance with her sister. Should it occ^r to the major to 
horsewhip me, as is customary among cavaliers, then tell him, 
please, that I would not hesitate to hire a couple of strong men who 
would thrash him with ox pizzles. And last but not least, gentle- 
men, please compliment the major for me on his discernment and 
fine character. It is a well-known fact that his compatriots, the Ger- 
mans, have to get together in groups in order to be able to under- 
stand a joke. He never even tried. And that forces a certain respect 
out of me. Otherwise, I have very little to offer you but some slivo- 
vitz, which I am pretty “ure you will thank me for and turn down, 
first of all, because convention does not permit it, secondly, because 
I am sure you know very well thr 1 1 want to drink it myself.” 

The two officers actually had thanked him and gone back to 
Tildy and given him Nastasy’s answer word for word and in the 
same tone. But before Tildy had a chance to take the next step, he 
was summoned to the commander. 

The colonel, as was understandable after the exertions of the pre- 
vious night, had come to the casino late, too late in fact to prevent 
Tildy from sending his seconds to Nastasy. Complicated explana- 
tions were necessary, even a fairly laborious revitalization of Tur- 
turiuk’s memory, before he could even begin to grasp what every- 
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body was talking about. But when he did, he began to rave like a 
mad bull. 

And his fury was not aimed at Tildy alone. Not at all. He roared 
his way through every guardroom and barracks of the entire camp, 
tore through the stables, mustered the horses that were supposed to 
be freshly groomed. With a spiteful thoroughness that caused the 
old sergeant majors to pale with envy, he yelled himself hoarse 
when he was able to scrape a fingernail of dust from the crupper of 
a vicious kicker; burst like a thunderstorm onto the ring, where a 
pack of unfortunate recruits were having the last remnants of their 
brains knocked out of their peasant heads; got hold of a whip and, 
for a while, took over the instructions himself until the whole 
place was seething like a witch’s cauldron; finally boxed the ears of 
the cadet who, in exaggerated assiduousness, was trying to brush 
off his commander's shoulders the horse manure with which he was, 
by this time, quite liberally bespattered. 

In just the right mood now, he had the junior officers assembled 
on the drill ground and "held forth," to use the technical term, for 
a good half hour in his superlatively trained voice, putting special 
stress on the drinking which he found far too excessive among 
them. Then he distributed several juicy punishments on those of 
higher rank, which promised a thorough chain reaction all the way 
down, and made off, back to his lair, spurs clinking, saber slopping 
between his legs, jacket open halfway down his chest, shako rak- 
ishly off his forehead. 

There the two officers whom Tildy had chosen to convey his 
challenge to Nastasy were already waiting for the colonel. They 
had been anything but happy, anyway, about the assignment. Tur- 
turiuk didn't even take the trouble to close the door behind him, but 
"held forth” for their benefit before he had so much as crossed the 
threshold, with expressions that were repeated with awe in the 
canteen of the noncommissioned officers for a long time to come, 
like classic poetry. After promising to demote them, as well as see 
to it that they got several years' penal servitude in the salt mines of 
Okna, he let them tell him very precisely about Nastasy 's reply, the 
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crafty maliciousness of which had to be explained to him sentence 
by sentence. Then at last he was ready for Tildy. 

I don’t know whether the colonels fury could be compared with 
the exaggerated passion of a lover who, when he finally holds his 
beloved in his arms, can’t function, or whether Tildy ’s appearance 
his invulnerable calm, the composure of his “English” air, made it 
impossible to “hold forth” to him. At any rate, the interview ran far 
less dramatically than had been expected. Turtunuk’s excitement 
was transmuted first into a fatherly growl, then into a whining that 
was concealed only inadequately by his gruffness. He did try to let 
a dreadful look speak for him instead of words, as an introduction 
to everything he had to say, but Tildy stood his ground with com- 
plete composure, in which not a tinge of disrespect, not even a 
trace of ironic indifference could be found, nothing but serious, 
cool patience. As a result, the colonel’s rabid, penetrating look was 
transformed into a goggling that quite obviously gained intensity 
as time went by If at the beginning it had given the impression of 
helping him to collect his scattered thoughts, it dwindled off in the 
end to a blank, brutish stare that was rather like the faraway ex- 
pression of bursting effort on the face of a man who is constipated. 

All this was marvelously brought to life before our eyes thanks 
to Mr. Tarangolian’s gift for storytelling, and Uncle Sergei wasn’t 
chary with amusing commentary of his own. As a result, an account 
of events that excited deeply, because they concerned our secret 
idol, was given an audaciously amusing, yes, even completely 
whacky, aspect, a contradiction hat made great demands on the 
tensility of our souls and certainly did nothing to improve our 
characters. I shall never forget the masterliness with which the 
prefect knew how to reproduce Turturiuk’s expression, his rage 
swollen to a look of idiocy in his sodden, bloodshot eyes, his deplor- 
able efforts to remohilizc the effective fiow of his words, and, 
finally, his complete bewildermc n which could no longer grasp 
anything at all, coupled with the vague dawning of the realization 
that this game had been lost, as far as he was concerned, from the 
start. 
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For in the end the colonel had had to remove his lion-tamer gaze 
from Tildy — by now he had, apparently lost track of the entire 
course of events — and had stared into space for a while. Then he 
had sighed, looked at Tildy again, and, shaking his head, had said 
in his deep, smoky bass: 

'Tildy, oh Tildy . . . officer, man of honor, a human being 
with a sense of decency, a man of intelligence, a conventional man, 
a man of breeding, an intellectual . . . by — by God and all 
Christianity! ” Because ladies were present, Mr. Tarangolian made 
up for the missing expression by a gesture of his hand. "You — 
Tildy. Major of one of the most famous regiments in the country, 
whose honor it is to serve this regiment with weapon in hand, you 
bring shame on your flag, shame on your comrades, shame on me, 
your commander, your fatherly superior, your oldest . . . your 
only friend. You bring shame on me because you bring shame on 
yourself. You, whom I have promoted as if you were a relative, 
whom I have defended against jealousy and suspicion, who have 
usurped a warm place in my heart, like the place a mother reserves 
for her weakest child. By the seven bell towers of — ” Mr. 
Tarangolian gestured again, and Uncle Sergei laughed. "You, 
Tildy ... a serious man, make a show of yourself, a clown, in 
front of the sons of bitches of this town, in front of the loafers and 
tramps, the pimps and drunkards, the sodomites. . . . You beat 
one of them up in my house. You let yourself in for an argument 
with another. Then you send off two of your comrades, irreproach- 
able young men who don't know any better, who didn't dare con- 
tradict you, send them off to become party to your disgrace, a 
disgrace that includes all of us. Because what's happened to all of 
us because of you? We've been made to look ridiculous. Or did 
you perhaps expect this son of a bitch, this literary ass and gigolo, 
this piece of shit, to accept your challenge and shoot it out with 
you? Laughter, scorn, shame, and disgrace — that’s what you could 
expect. Not only your shame, not only your disgrace, but the shame 
and disgrace of your commander, your colonel, your superior offi- 
cer, who was like a father to you, who brought you up in his image, 
led you, protected you! Or have you forgotten, Tildy, that you were 
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once our enemy? That you have shot at men who are your comrades 
now, your brothers? That you have killed many of them? If you 
have forgotten it — very well. Very commendable of you. But 
others haven't forgotten that you were in the Austrian army. Those 
who are only waiting for an opportunity to fall upon me because 
I have protected and promoted you — now they have their chance. 
I have worn this uniform honorably for forty-five years, and you 
come, you Austrian, and besmirch it, and make a fool, a clown of 
me. So that the loafers in the streets can nudge each other and say: 
‘See, there goes the colonel of the regiment whose officers behave 
like roughnecks in his house and want to fight duels with people 
like us over nothing, over absolutely nothing!' What did he do to 
you, this gigolo? He told you that he knows your sister-in-law, that 
everybody knows her. And with that he was telling nothing but the 
truth. So you w*ant to shoot it out with a person because he speaks 
the truth? You want to pose as the knight who defends the honor 
of his sister-in-law, do you, Major? Your sister-in-law? When every 
street urchin knows she is a wdiore and everybody can prove it? So 
you want to hear it from everybody, Major Tildy, that your wife's 
sister is a whore? Very well, then hear it! She is a whore, your 
sister-in-law. There you have it, Major. And the w'orld isn't going to 
fall apart because of it, do you understand, you German idiot? On 
the contrary, she can be rolled again and again, she’s well oiled, as 
good as new, because nothing was said that isn’t gospel truth. And 
for that you want to shoot it out wnth somebody? Because they have 
done something that is pleasing 11 the eyes of the Lord? Very well, 
Major, then shoot it cut w ith me. I'm yelling the truth in your face. 
I'll do more than that. I'll open the windows and scream it out so 
that every bastard of a recruit can hear it. And if you like, when 
that’s done, you can shoot it out with me, Major. Your sister-in-law 
. . . do you hear me? . . . isawborc!” 

Of course Mr. Tarangolian repi. ^d this expression, too, with a 
gesture of the hand. But the colonel did not, and before he could 
draw breath after this climax, to continue his tirade or, perhaps, to 
bring it to a more conciliatory conclusion, Tildy had turned on his 
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heels and left the room. Within an hour, he had sent two seconds 
to the colonel and challenged him to a duel. 

According to Mr. Tarangolian, Tildy chose these two seconds 
with real spite. The one was a major who had thwarted Turturiuk’s 
career as staff officer, the other was a lieutenant colonel who had his 
eye on becoming Turturiuk’s successor as commander of the regi- 
ment. The case now took on the bitterest aspects. 

Since it was intolerable for an officer to challenge his com- 
mander to a duel, a board of inquiry was convened. The verdict, 
however, had not yet been pronounced. Meanwhile, Tildy was, of 
course, absolved of his duties. That his career as an officer had come 
to an end, whatever the verdict might be, was certain. Uncle Sergei 
spoke about it in a merry tone of authority. According to him, it 
was a truly tragic conflict in which two ethical principles — the 
demands of honor and duty — had met head on. 

"Permit me to raise an objection,” said Mr. Tarangolian. "Fun- 
damentally, I grant you, you are right. But in Tildy' s case the matter 
differs. He should have avoided, at all costs, the misunderstanding 
that he is dueling for the wounded honor of his sister-in-law. He 
challenged Nastasy because of a . . . well, let us say more than 
suggestive remark about his wife, not because of the vulgar abuse 
of his sister-in-law. Anyone who knows Colonel Turturiuk, whose 
all-too-human qualities I value highly, but whose intellectual ca- 
pacities should not be overrated, could expect the sublime distinc- 
tions in a row of conceited provocations to elude him. Tildy should 
have been prepared for it, too. His superior calm, his exemplary 
self-control, should have withstood the test of Turturiuk s insolence 
if only for a clarification of the case.” 

"Clarification retorted Uncle Sergei. "What clarification? Is it 
not clear enough, perhaps, that he simply has to fight a duel, re- 
gardless with whom? Take the case of Nicholas Pavlovitch Wino- 
gradoff. . . .” 

Mr. Tarangolian waved Uncle Sergei’s protest away amiably. 
"My dear good man, forgive me. We have here a distinction of situ- 
ations, perhaps even of epochs. What may suit a Lermontoff hero 
of nineteen years . . .” 
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"But Nicholas Pavlovitch was twenty-one when he shot himself 
in 1911, and Lermontoff . . . jevousenprie . . . was killed in 
a duel against Martinov in 1841. In the Caucasus. So what are you 
talking about?” 

Mr. Tarangolian continued to smile indulgently. "I am speak- 
ing of Lermontoff s dashing young heirs. What was considered a 
credit to the young officer of a golden epoch — and I mourn for it 
myself, believe me; I lived through it all — but what could be con- 
sidered a beautiful example of courage and passion in their day can 
be interpreted as a soit of atavism in the case of a mature man in 
our profane times. My friends, don’t forget, wc are living in 
Tchernopol.” 

", Eh bic?i, alor * But you don’t seem to realize that somebody has 
turned up who wants to establish honor here, who wants to make 
order in Tchernopol.” 

A shadow of wise old melancholy, with a trace of irony, nar- 
rowed Mr. Tarangolian’s smile. "I would welcome it,” he said, "if 
I could see any hope of his succeeding. But I believe that the failure 
of such an effort will do more harm than if nothing at all had been 
undertaken. I thoroughly understand what you mean, and I under- 
stand Tildy’s behavior to mean the same thing. It is his concern to 
establish order around him, the order he loves so much because it 
is the only kind he knows anything about. Its appearance, at least, 
must remain valid. And peihaps much has been achieved, maybe 
everything, when the appearances of order remain valid, isn’t that 
so? If he turns out to be strong c nough so that somebody is ready 
to risk his life for him? I see it jnst as you do. He is a hussar, this 
peculiar fellow. He loves the bravura gesture. It is in his blood. To 
ride a singlehanded attack against the dissoluteness of a town, of a 
country, that is the act of a hussar — beautiful and crazy. But allow 
me — he was inept about it. By conceding 10 the confusion that he 
intended to duel for his sister-in-law, by challenging his com- 
mander expressly on her behalf, he turns the whole thing into a 
farce. I beg of you, with due respect to all chivalry, but to shoot for 
Madame Ljubanarov is more than Quixotic — it is the act of a 
clown. But above all — and this seems to me to be the more im- 
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portant aspect — he no longer champions a just cause. Don't under- 
estimate the mystic demands of heroism, or should one already call 
this ’martyrdom*? And Tildy knows he is no longer defending a 
just cause. It will, therefore, be impossible for him to defend it 
victoriously, and he knows this, too. Not with the beautiful, painful 
knowledge of the hero who goes under, but already with a guilty 
conscience. For me, that is enough to give him up as lost. If it 
should come to pass that, as prefect of this province, I have to 
decide for or against Tildy — I bring this up hypothetically. Actu- 
ally, it can never come to that because we arc concerned with things 
that are beyond my jurisdiction. Even so — let us say it came to such 
a point, then I don’t hesitate for a moment to declare here and now 
that I would decide against Tildy, that I would drop him. Not 
from any motives of justice but, if you care to have it put that way, 
strictly out of a feeling of superstition. Or out of faith ... or 
out of whatever you like to call it.*’ 

The embarrassing impression made by these words expressed 
itself in a general silence which our mother finally broke. She said, 
"I wrote to Aida about it. The poor child takes so much interest in 
our life here. She wants to know everything that is going on. You 
might like to read what she has to say about it.” 

She handed the letter to the prefect. Mr. Tarangolian took it 
between his fingers as if it had been a rose petal and lifted it to his 
face as if he would have liked to kiss it. Screwing up his eyes and 
holding the piece of paper farther and farther away, he tried to 
read it, until he was blinking at it, transfixed, a full arm’s length 
from him. 

"You wear glasses when you read?” Uncle Sergei asked with 
interest. 

"Not at all, not at all. I see perfectly,” mumbled Mr. Tarango- 
lian, with the haughty quickness of embarrassment. "But a certain 
emotional . . . you will pardon me . . . but the fate of your 
dear sister is very near to my heart.” 

Our mother took the letter from him. "Only these few lines here 
are concerned with it. Aida writes, ’I find Major Tildy’s behavior 
extraordinarily beautiful and noble. The very fact that he stands 
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up for the Ljubanarov woman stamps him as a man with the 
chivalrous sensitivity that seems to have died out in this new world 
of ours. It is Christian in the noblest way to defend those who are 
lost. I admire Tildy as one of the last men under whose protection 
a woman can still feel secure. . . / ” 

"That is very deeply felt and very womanly,” said Mr. Taran- 
golian after a meaningful little pause. "And just like our sensitive 
Aida. . . . May I ask if she says anything about her condition?” 

"Only two sentences at the end of the letter. 1 am suffering 
indescribably. Pray for me/ ” 

Mr. Tarangolian was too shattered to speak. Finally, he said, 
"One should be able to live ones life all over again,” after which 
he got up, came over to us children and stroked our hair. f You, in 
whom our wasted hopes are reborn,” he said mournfully, kissed our 
mother's hand, and left with an elegiac wave of hi^hand. 

Uncle Sergei toyed with the silk tassle of the flint on his cigarette 
case. "Eh hien ... a game of piquet, ma chore cousine ?” he asked 
Aunt Paulette, our mother’s youngest sister. 

"You would do well to look into yourself for a while,” said Aunt 
Paulette, who liked to flirt with Uncle Sergei. 

"Is it absolutely necessary for the children to be present after 
dinner?” asked our father, in an irritated tone of voice. 

"I don't see what else we can do since Miss Rappaport has left 
us. After all, we can't send them out into the street.” 

"As if that would make much difference,” said our father, and 
got up to leave the room. 

Aunt Paulette, who was twent) one and very daring, in that she 
wore her hair short, leaned back in her chair so that the nape of her 
neck came to rest on it, and her white throat was beautifully 
arched. "Give me a cigaiette, Sergei. And I'll play a game of cards 
with you, if you like. But rummy, not piquet. Because we happen 
to be so cosily assembled. . . . What is it that Madame Tildy 
takes, anyway? Morphine or cocaine?” 

"Probably both, my dear,” Uncle Sergei said gently. "A highly 
interesting woman.” 

"One should probably pray for Tildy, too,” said Aunt Paulette, 
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blowing the smoke of her cigarette up toward the ceiling. Then, 
with a languid look in his direction, "But you must shuffle the cards 
properly and let me cut three times, or I won’t play with you.” 

A few days later, Mr. Tarangolian brought us the latest sensa- 
tion. The board of inquiry had adjourned. Tildy had been ordered 
to appear before the division commander. 

Thanks to his excellent informers, who evidently had eyes and 
ears glued to every keyhole in town, the prefect knew all about this 
conversation, too, and didn’t hesitate to pass it on to us, word for 
word. First he described General Petresku, a most capable but very 
vain man, one of the younger generals in our army, with vague 
political ambitions, a very worldly appearance, and the oratory 
talents of an advocate. 

His smooth approach to people was expressed in the social way 
he received Tildy. Tildy had, without intention, done Petresku a 
great service by provoking a scandal. Because, as far back as his 
infantry days, the general had been on the lookout for just such an 
opportunity "to clean up the mess of those horses’ asses in the 
cavalry.” Stripping their meeting of every military feature, the 
general had gone up to Tildy, hand outstretched, and, with the 
gesture of a man of the world, not a soldier, had waved him to a 
chair opposite the desk. Then he had taken the trouble to set out, 
with his own hands, a box of cigars and some cognac, after which 
he had stepped forward most effectively from the little cupboard 
in which he kept these gentlemanly libations locked up, as if he 
were approaching the footlights from the rear of a stage, with 
these words: 

"Let me say, Tildy, that, regardless of the circumstances that 
have brought it about, I welcome the opportunity of meeting you 
personally. Your splendid reputation as an officer has kept the 
desire to do so alive in me for some time. I am not trying to flatter 
you. And I would like to add that another motive plays a part in 
my pleasure. The regrettable but by no means world-shattering 
events that have brought you here to see me, and w'hich we shall 
clear up in no time, because I am sure you feel about them as I 
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do — these events will result, without doubt, in a debate about your 
nationality . I would like to say at this point that I have the greatest 
respect for men of your caliber who, although they speak a differ- 
ent language, pledge allegiance, for political reasons, to a newer, 
more stable, and perhaps I might even say, more just government 
Because they love the people among whom they grew up and the 
land where they were born, they have decided to serve the new 
nation it has become. I admire them. Their freedom of will demon- 
strates a civic virtue that I value far more highly than the chauvin- 
ism of those patriots who believe that changing the names of streets 
and currency, and translating police regulations, tax decrees, and 
the 'Don’t Trespass’ signs in public parks into their language en- 
titles them to bash in the heads of their fellow-citizens who happen 
to belong to another folk group, even if it is a minority. I wish to 
say quite openly that I haven’t the slightest idea* what to make of 
the expression 'minority nation,’ which is what we are supposed to 
be, unless it is to be understood in a qualitative rather than a quan- 
titative sense. In which case, the quality of the intentions that 
keep our government in absolute control is all that counts with me. 
So let’s get that out of the way. Please help yourself to the cognac. 
These little glasses are ladies’ size but I forbid you to draw any 
official conclusions from it.” 

One could have expected Tildy to respond with at least a smile 
to this feeble but wex* meant joke, which was certainly intended 
to keep the atmosphere as informal as possible. But nothing of the 
sort happened. The general, 1 eanwhile, chose to cover up the 
slight irritation into which this unexpected and, perhaps, quite 
profound recognition of the ineffectiveness of his charm had 
thrown him. He went on: 

"All right, Tildy, let’s get dow r n to business. I don’t have to tell 
you that I approve of your behavior, except for a few formal errors 
— or, let us say more straightfc r w '•rdly, ineptitudes. It is our duty 
to command admiration and respect for the army of this very young 
state of ours. For an officer to defend the reputation of his family 
with the most deadly determination is self-evident. That is to say, I 
consider it self-evident, and I am grateful that you have set your 
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comrades an example in this respect. But, as I have just said, your 
very understandable agitation resulted in certain ineptitudes. First 
of all, you had to expect that Nastasy would not accept your 
challenge. The colonel was absolutely right about that. I don’t 
have to instruct you on the subject that not every creature running 
around is worthy of the honor of dueling with one of our officers. 
On the other hand, one could have granted it to Nastasy. He comes 
from a good family. He is cultured. He has certain social graces. 
But he is young — a flaw, by the way, I wished I shared with 
him. . . .” 

Tildy’s expression remained blank. The general waited a few 
seconds in vain for some sort of amiable protestation, then he 
spread his hands — he had in the meantime sat down in a leather 
armchair opposite Tildy — and went on with his extremely well- 
phrased lecture, but a little more coolly now. 

"You should have taken his youth into account, Tildy. You 
should not have given him the chance to dismiss the opportunity 
of a challenge to a duel as negligible. You should have chastised 
him on the spot. Then it would have been his place to challenge 
you. And if he hadn’t done so, well, then he would have passed 
judgment on himself. You can, of course, counter by telling me it 
doesn’t suit you to settle an insult with a brawl and, on top of that, 
in the house of a superior officer. But unfortunately you invalidated 
that argument with the box on the ears you gave Mr. Alexianu, 
who had taken no part ar all in the entire affair. Up to that point, 
therefore, the whole business was thoroughly mismanaged. What 
saved you — you see how frank I am being — is the colonel’s chal- 
lenge. You doubtlessly know that you will have to take the 
consequences of such a step. I assume you thought of this before- 
hand. I will see to it that it does not go beyond the usual routine 
disciplinary punishment. For no other reason but this: An officer’s 
honor is sacrosanct. In that 1 am with you. And I will not hesitate 
to stand up for you in every court, up to the supreme court. As a 
matter of principle. You understand? A court-martial will there- 
fore not take place at this time. The board of inquiry will recon- 
vene when I see fit. Until that time, hold yourself at our disposition. 
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I wish to say again that I find your behavior unblameworthy, except 
for the minor ineptitudes at the outset. It is purely and simply a 
matter of principle. For the idea that you could really have felt 
your honor was wounded — ” the general smiled — "entre nous, 
Tildy, for that I consider you too judicious. It certainly would be a 
very strange place to hide your honor. . . 

Here Mr. Tarangolian interrupted his account by saying that it 
was impossible for him to repeat the generals joke, and we chil- 
dren were sent out of the room under a pretext. But it didn't take 
us long to find out what the general had said, although it cost my 
sister, Tanya, a golden heart and a miraculous medal to bribe Uncle 
Sergei. But we were accustomed to letting him have such small 
pieces of jewelry, which we then pretended to have lost, some- 
times even the contents of our money banks, to gamble with. And 
we would have been ready to give him much more to hear the 
words that had sealed the fate of our hussar. 

And we heard them. And heard what happened after that. 

The general had said, "It certainly would be a very strange place 
to hide your honor, Major Tildy, between the legs of your sister-in- 
law.” 

Tildy had sprung to his feet, picked up his shako and gloves, 
clicked his heels, and left the room without saying a word or wait- 
ing for anything further to be said. An hour later, General Petresku 
was presented with Tody’s challenge. 

And on the same afternoon, Tildy was arrested and sent to the 
state insane asylum for observation. 
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THE BIRDS THAT LIVE IN 
CITIES 

THE CHRONICLE OF 
OLD PASHKANO 


Of all the birds that live in cities, the pigeons are the pompous 
patricians. They are closely linked to the baroque period, which 
softened and smoothed out for them the steep, fissured world of 
roof tops, making it into a stony homeland, rich in its formations, 
full of hollow cd-out places to nest in and corners to hide behind; 
with platforms, ramps, and stages where they^can caress each 
other or promenade complacently. Unlike the shy, furtive inhabi- 
tants of the trees in parks and gardens, who draw abstract designs 
with their flitting back and forth, as if weaving the pattern of the 
bare, wintry branches to come into the green foliage, and different 
from the majestic, insular gulls of towns by the sea, who seem to 
repeat the motion of the restless w r ater in their rise and fall, and in 
the gliding fluctuations of their flight, the pigeons are stable and 
sociable and like to be decorat ively officious, as coquettishly mobile 
as full-blown lilac blo^oms in the fleetness of their tripping feet 
and the tender round of their little heads. 

Swallows and falcons go w ith Gothic tow'ers, creatures of ecstatic 
spheres, at home in the heavens. jTheir plunging through boundless 
space is fervor translated into motion. The crow is the bird of 
deserted buildings, of ruined walls and the neglected, leafless 
crowms of trees, an eccentric, playful acrobat, the Bohemian of the 
air, and the quarrelsome proletarianism of sparrow's flutters out of 
gutters into the dust and bickers w*er a blade of straw. Only the 
pigeons have a middle-class culture and are therefore at home in a 
solid world of charm and discretion. They move out of your way 
politely on the squares; they ripple around each other, their heads 
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bobbing, bowing and scraping and cooing at each other, and the 
awkward flapping of their heavy wings carries them ponderously 
up to the stone saints on their ledges, whose gesticulating solitari- 
ness they gently enliven. 

The pigeons in Tchernopol were wild and quick. They streaked 
like arrows, high over the city, from the hills of the Wolodjak 
Valley to the scattered oak groves on the other side of the plain, 
as if flying over uninhabited land. Only a few fell every now and 
then into the crowns of the old beeches and poplars that grew 
along the outlying streets, and rested there a while. You rarely saw 
them during the day. It was in the early morning or toward eve- 
ning that they would cut through the light sky, shortly before it was 
dyed smoke blue like their plumage, and, as if presaged by their 
flight, a first star could be seen in the heavens. 

It always seemed to us like the consummation of something 
profoundly mystical, the presence of this first star. It could never 
be caught appearing in a sky that still seemed to belong to the day 
that had just passed, a sky that seemed suddenly to have taken a 
gigantic step backward and was looming at us now with a new 
profundity, a whole heavenly length farther away. This first star 
shone with the magic of things that never "become” but that are 
placed in the world, complete and perfect. 

For Tchernopol, it was a signal for a daily deliverance, the de- 
liverance from oneself. The city awoke from its overpowering 
reality, a merciless reality, strident as the day, and one that could 
be broken only by its dying. What until now had been the direct 
proximity of reality and a state of being awake seemed suddenly, 
with every veil of evening that descended upon the streets, to be 
a stupor that fell away slowly, layer by layer. For the reality of 
Tchernopol was a reality of streets, of the great highways that are 
the arteries of life drawn wide across the boundless land, that have 
no ending except in the death of the wanderer. They had created 
this city. It had arisen at one of their crossings, a dam of the home- 
less, an assembly point of those who never settle; pulsating with 
restlessness, oppressed by a consuming desire for the indeterminate 
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continuity that lay beyond, interwoven with the yeast of dissatis- 
faction, naked and unadorned in its need and affliction, burdened 
with the mercilessness of those experts of life for whom everything 
is transient, all misery semblance, and all compassion invalidated 
by the knowledge that time heals all wounds; quite different from 
other cities, in which life is played out on the streets during the 
day, pleasantly, where cruel and hopeless aspects don’t put in an 
appearance until nightfall and then only in the secret corners and 
hiding places that become visible in its emptied arteries, like rats’ 
nests in a drained sewer. 

In Tchernopol, the day bore witness to a very different reality. 
Crude, unadorned life, the dazzling glare of daylight and streets 
were one and die same thing in Tchernopol, and they could not be 
separated from each other. Everything from being born to dying 
took place unconcealed, as if on the open palm -of a hand. During 
the day, the street was the scene of brutal selfishness, of unmitigated 
vileness and shameless evil. The people laughed, wept, made love, 
robbed, and beat each other on the market place, copulated behind 
fences, died in alleyways. Crooks slit the moneybags of beggars and 
robbed them of their last pennies, thugs fled, foul expressions could 
be heard on the lips of young girls. 

And the people of Tchernopol loved the day and its crude reality, 
where they could see through every illusion and in which nothing 
was left to silence. Here everything was thrown relentlessly back 
upon itself, could depend on nothing but itself, was never healingly 
withdrawn from itself. Illusion <nd madness, the beauty of decep- 
tion, everything that helps us to dream the dark dream of life more 
richly, was banished from the glaring reality of the day. Foolishness 
was foolishness, intoxication was drunkenness, despair equalled 
the flight for which there is no outlet. 

And the expression on the faces of the people of Tchernopol 
wasn’t trivial, either. Their alertness was intensified into a look of 
extreme intelligence. It shone forth from them as a dry, bright 
passion — the passion of the incorruptible, the delight in exposing 
everything and reducing it to its true proportions — to put it more 
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simply, the passion for the jest. And in the jest, every other emotion 
was freed. Pleasure in everything blunt and straightforward was 
indulged in uninhibitedly. The people of Tchernopol laughed 
when a coachman belabored a blind man with his whip because he 
had got in the way of a carriage. They laughed at the Jew who was 
howling over a few lei that he thought somebody had cheated him 
of. They laughed at the drunkard passing by singing obscene songs 
while, at his side, a dog that had just teen run over was circling its 
injured rear end and biting into its flank, blind with pain. The 
children in the street laughed the raw, metallic laughter of mean- 
ness over what went on there, and nothing escaped them, not a mis- 
understanding or an aberration, neither fright nor torment, no 
vice, no crime, no pain, and, above all, not the grotesque, which 
was everywhere. 

And the evening descended over all this like the shadow of a 
soothing hand. When the light was broken, the reality that went 
with it was gently felled. What had been crude was softened, what 
had been near was moved away, what had been literal became 
figurative. The dimension added to the world by that first star was 
the dimension of heaven, namely, the insight into one’s own ex- 
cessive forlornness. In the violet blue of the evening s shadows, the 
tensions of the isolated were resolved into a different kind of loneli- 
ness. Those who were never withdrawn from themselves were 
thrown back upon themselves harder than ever, because they 
gained the world m its infinity. Longing crept into their eyes and 
gestures, and tenderness, the tenderness that can be reached only in 
the pangs of the unattainable, the never-to-be-realized, which 
therefore tastes so much like suffering. It burst forth in the melan- 
choly minor key of songs, fled into marvelous legends, was com- 
pacted in the whispering of lovers. It made for inconstancy; it 
impelled to a search without any real object or goal. The evening 
corso was more than an idle promenade. It was a ritual in which 
the restlessness of the lost was appeased. 

And the night was beautiful in Tchernopol. The moonlight 
found no cathedrals or palaces to pour over and transform into the 
carved ivory structures of the rarest dreams. It glided a little shab- 
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bily across the tin roofs of the station district, which were staggered 
down the steep decline that led to the Wolodjak River. It cut the 
profane silhouette of the ugly barracks mercilessly out of the rim 
of the sky on the crest of the hill and made the Moorish embattle- 
ments of the metropolitans residence look as false as they were. 
Then, out of boxed eaves and flat roofs, it picked up the cupola of 
the synagogue and, a few streets farther on, the toy-brick tower of 
the Catholic Sacred Heart of Jesus Church, with the Sacred Para- 
skiva towering above it. Without any poetic effect whatsoever, it 
dripped down the banal wall that surrounded the Ringplatz, which 
had been built for protection from fire, collected milkily in the 
polluted plaster of the town hall esplanade, drew the fine shadow 
of the Basilica of Saint Myron sharply across the rectangular, 
fenced-in, mangy plot of grass on which it stood isolated, and was 
dulled, finally, behind the group of government^buildings and the 
Officers’ Casino, to the olive green of tarnished silver in the shiver- 
ing foliage of the Public Gardens, with the night wfind blowing 
through it. 

It was as if the broad land round about had taken its only blemish 
compassionately into its arms. The black forests of the Wolodjak 
Hills seemed to surge ever nearer, sending forth long, narrow 
tongues and isolated little islands of trees into a desert of stone, tin, 
and mortar. Every tree stood fan-spread in a gigantic understand- 
ing with the night, a c 1 tike rich with the secret promise of a living 
darkness. The fields crov'ded closer to the suburb, and its bleak 
ugliness was drowned in their w '*alth. And the same wind that w r as 
combing the silvered grain in th^ distance, carried aw 7 ay the miasma 
of alleys and courtyards and brought the scent of earth and hay 
and pine sap to mingle w 7 ith the corroding stench of bilge, rotting 
fish, and rancid sunflow r cr-seed oil, of garlic, horse urine, and cat 
dirt. Puddles that w ere brown and foamed like beer during the day 
stood glass-clear as ponds, a pie^e of heaven let into the earth. And 
the great silence, the cricket-chiiping, frog-croaking, star-filled 
stillness of the night’s landscape lay upon Tchernopol, soothing 
as a mother’s lullaby, interrupted now and then only by the 
lonely hoof beats of a jaded carriage horse clacking through it and 
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by the forlorn barking of moon-struck dogs in the outlying districts, 
who were provoked, perhaps, by an oppressive sense of fruitless- 
ness. 

It could happen then that mothers whose disobedient children 

wouldn’t sleep would impose a fearful silence on them by laying 

a finger to their lips and saying, M Sh! Can you hear the clatter of 

horses' hoofs? That's old Pashkano. He’ll come and get you if you 
>* 

cry. 

For Tamara Tildy's father used to drive out at night in a mon- 
strous old carriage, drawn by two colossal horses, to visit the mauso- 
leum of his two wives in the little forest of Horetschea. 

Little is known about the history of Tchernopol. Approximately 
half a day's march away, toward the north, on one of the Wolod jak 
Hills, stood the ruin of an old watchtower. It was called "Zitzena 
Castle.” According to a folk tale, the name came from the destruc- 
tion of a fortress there by the Turks, in the course of w hith a baby 
was kidnaped and abandoned in the forest. It was hungry and 
screamed for its mother’s breast, "7ttzc! Zitzc!” The mother, ac- 
cording to the tale, heard the voice of her child and tried to offer it 
the source of its nourishment by crying over and over again, "Na! 
Na ! ” which, according to the idiom of Tcskovma, means, "Here 
you have it. Take it.” But she never saw' her child again. 

The legend demonstrates little else than the inadequacy of folk- 
lore as a source of historic fact. However interesting it might be to 
find out which of the Romanian princes had had the tower built or 
whether it was the Poles, or the Hungarians, or even the Turks 
themselves, the fact remains that the city of Tchernopol wasn’t 
much more than a few hundred years old and probably penetrated 
European consciousness far more effectively through the amuse- 
ment value of its anecdotes than because of any historic impor- 
tance. 

The Teskovina Germans liked to visit the ruin of Zitzena at the 
summer solstice, or on similar German festival days, by hiking to 
it. Then the members of their sports club, Turnvater Jahn, and 
the men’s Glee Club, marched through the Ruthenian suburbs with 
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their flags and beer carts, singing lustily. This never happened 
without a few heroes of the nationalistic sports club, Mirtschea 
Dobosch, and the fraternity Junimea, turning out, too, to upset the 
innocent proceedings by a brawl. 

These brawls usually took place in the vicinity of the tavern 
where Sandrel Pashkano was said to have shown his face in public 
for the first time. Mrs. Morar could tell the story more impressively 
than anyone else — how the barmaid had gone to the pump and 
come back screaming because, according to her, a bear or, still 
worse, a forest ogre, a so-called djuglan, had been leaning over the 
wooden bucket to drink from it, whereupon a couple of stout- 
hearted men had gone out and almost run back into the tavern 
again in their fright. For the giant had turned around uS they ap- 
proached him, and he hadn’t had a face! A black head with no 
mouth and no eyes, only a white beak poking aut of it. But then 
the presumed djuglan had lifted his hands and divided his long 
black hair, which had fallen over his face while he had been drink- 
ing, neatly into two halves, and had pushed it aside like a curtain. 
A mouth and a pair of glowing black eyes, actually rather gentle 
eyes, had been exposed to view, and what had been taken for a beak 
was his nose. They had offered him food, and he had stayed. He 
was young and strong as a bear and useful around the place. But 
one day he had taken himself off to join the Russians in their war 
against the T urks, the ;st one, in which they had been defeated and 
had lost the fortress of Plevna, after which he had had to stay out 
of the country for a while, been *se in those days Tcheinopol was a 
part of Austria-Hungary, and R tssia’s enemy. Or perhaps he joined 
a robber band. Anyway, he returned a rich man and married a 
princess. 

If you draw a straight line from this tavern across the city of 
Tchernopol, like the flight of . of our wild pigeons, then you 
come upon the little oak-tree forest of Horctschea, in which Pash- 
kano had built a replica of the Taj Mahal as a mausoleum for his 
two wives. And on this line, too, stood the house in which he lived. 

In later years, when we had outgrown constant adult supervision 
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and could wander through the town at will, we often used to visit 
his house and peer through the windows and into the courtyard, 
in the hope of finding out something about the neighborhood in 
which events had taken place that belonged to the most exciting 
experiences of our childhood. It stood in a winding old street, in a 
section of the town that included the so-called Turkish Fountain. 
We never could find out if it really did go back to the days of 
Turkish rule. Things so quickly took on the patina of age in 
Tchernopol. The gables of the houses in that neighborhood faced 
the street, and, like all peasant homesteads, there was an ell that 
comprised barn and stalls. The huge double doors, into which a 
small door was cut for entry, hung on gigantic hinges and were 
plastered with motion-picture placards, advertisements for matzos, 
obituaries, candidate lists of the various political parties, warrants, 
and descriptions of animals that were being sought, and they were 
covered all over with scrawled obscenities. The street sloped down 
toward the Wolodjak Hills. Wild streams of bilge frothed in the 
gutters of the humped cobblestone pavement. You could sec* the 
streets only during the spring thaw. At all other times, they were 
coated with tough slime that came up to your ankles, or were 
thickly covered with dust. In the rear, these peasant houses looked 
out onto a beautiful old Jewish cemetery, where the branches of 
birch trees cast shadows on the gravestones. We were told that 
most of the surrounding houses, especially the converted, fright- 
fully neglected stables, sheltered the prostitutes who peopled this 
neighborhood. Big wild cats lurked in every corner. They mated 
night after night with noisy fervor and increased in undeterred 
numbers. A single lantern, the target of every urchin's stones, threw 
dismal light on the gutter that ran down the center of the street's 
sharp curve, like a parting. The two arcs on either side were lost 
in darkness. The five onion towers of the Sacred Paraskiva, a 
hideous building of brightly colored glass tiles, rose high over the 
roof tops opposite. 

Pashkano's house was bigger and more solidly built than those 
surrounding it, and was roofed with slate instead of the usual tin. 
A very old, almost leafless acacia stood in the courtyard. In no way 
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did it look like the town house of the richest man in the province 
and the husband of a Princess Sturdza. The bleak facade gave a 
desolate impression. It was free of all plaster up to the first-floor 
windows, worn away down to the bricks. Under Austrian rule, the 
gatehouse had been what was called a "Trafik” a tobacconist shop, 
in which stamps and state-monopoly salt rammers had been sold, 
as well as tobacco. The wooden shutters on the little windows still 
bore the weatherbeaten traces of former black and yellow paint in 
slanting stripes, like a sentry's box. But in the early eighties this 
house may have looked like the epitome of patrician dignity and 
security to an adventurous shepherd boy who had just come down 
from the hills. In all probability, the blark-and-yellow Trafik had 
been a special attraction, as a symbol of executive power. The 
Princess Sturdza, by the way, had never lived there, although it was 
rumored that the famous Titian that Sandrel Padikano had given 
her, a painting worth millions, still hung in the house. 

When Pashkano married the Princess, he already owned many 
other houses; among them a hunting lodge that stood in immense 
woodlands of its own, where princes of royal blood had been en- 
tertained. But even in the days of his greatest glory, he had chosen 
to live in the house near the Turkish Fountain. He was tenaciously 
attached to this first home, which he had bought soon after his re- 
turn from the siege of Plevna and paid for in Turkish gold, a found 
treasure or plunder, & ,me mysterious booty or other. There were 
all sorts of rumors about it, and the former owners of the house 
had actually been found, latei murdered and robbed. Although 
such happenings were by no n eans rare in Tchernopol, and one 
was never at a loss for suspects, the crime was attributed to Pash- 
kano, who was still young in those days and a newcomer, in spite 
of the fact that nothing could be proved against him. 

Be that as it may, he stayed and increased his wealth, wherever 
it came from, in an absolutely f ibulous and most mysterious way, 
in spite of the fact that he was never able to write more than his 
name. In later years, his coachman, a gigantic Cossack, member of 
a religious sect which commands that their men be castrated after 
having begot two children, read the newspaper aloud to Pashkano. 
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His business contracts were read to him by his partner, and he re- 
membered every word, always, down to the smallest detail. 

His main business was lumber. The purchase of entire forests 
and the scandalous cases of dupery, bribery, and embezzlement, 
constituted a chronicle, and Mr. Tarangolian never failed to do 
justice to the most amusing chapters. Whatever Sandrel Pashkano 
chose to do took on the nature of a coup, and for a long time he was 
blessed with the most fantastic success. Even one of his middlemen 
managed to amass a considerable fortune and hang onto it, and in 
the year 1916, this man was raised to Austrian knighthood: Hirsch 
Leibisch, Chevalier de Merores. 

But far more adventurous and strangely romantic were the 
stories in circulation about Pashkano s two wives — his legal wife, 
born a Princess Sturdza, and his mistress, the beautiful Joana 
Tchorny. He lived with both of them at the same time, and fable 
had it that they both died at the same time, that is to say, he had 
murdered them or they had murdered each other. The motive was 
supposed to have been a legendary diamond, a solitaire, abnor- 
mally large and of unique cut. Sandrel Pashkano was supposed to 
have given the stone to the princess on the morning after their 
wedding night and taken it aw T ay from her again to present it to 
Joana Tchorny on the comparable, though less legitimate, occa- 
sion. The battle between the two women, whom he forced to live 
in the same house, raged bitterly for years, and the stone became a 
source of their wrangling, a fetish, a symbol of Sandrel Pashkano's 
love. 

According to rumor, the battle was fought wdth most peculiar 
weapons. The Tchorny girl is supposed to have been unable to 
withstand the fierce look in the eyes of the princess, and therefore 
covered her head whenever she was present; and the princess had 
been on the constant lookout for an opportunity to surprise the 
girl with her eyes and force her to her knees and demand the dia- 
mond from her. The princess, on the other hand, had a very sensi- 
tive ear and couldn’t stand the Tchorny girl’s voice. So, when the 
stone had changed hands, thanks to the commanding nature of the 
princess’s regal look, the Tchorny girl would sing peasant songs 
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all day long, until the princess, with her sensitive ears, was driven 
mad and hurled the stone back at the girl's feet. In the end, Pash- 
kano was supposed to have killed them both or they had killed 
each other, in the course of which their hands had become so 
spastically interlocked around the diamond that they had had to 
be buried together in the same coffin. 

But all this was certainly fantasy. We owed most of this story, 
of course, to our friend Mrs. Morar. 

It was true, though, that the two wives of Sandrel Pashkano 
were buried side by side in the little forest of Horetschea. The 
grove of oak trees was situated about half an hour by carriage from 
the city and belonged to the lands of a monastery, whose monks 
had been persuaded by Pashkano's generous donations to guard 
the grave of his wives as if it had been hallowed ground. On his 
nightly visits he was always accompanied by hi^coachman, who, 
in spite of his mutilation, which one might have expected to pacify 
him, was supposed to be as mean and vicious as a wild bull. 

We did succeed in seeing the mausoleum several times — only 
in the daytime, though, and without being able to fathom what 
riches could possibly lie hidden behind the thickly entangled 
barbed-wire fence. True, it had been copied, down to the smallest 
detail, from the Taj Mahal, but it was built of the shabbiest lime- 
stone and plastered with cheap ornamentation, which had yellowed 
with age and was peeiiug off in places, and it was reduced in size; 
in short, it was hideous. Frogs and toads swam in its lagoon, where 
we had expected to find lotus fit vers. 

But perhaps it looked different in the moonlight. Probably then, 
too, the menace of the eunuch, skulking around it, while his master 
held his devotions beside the two coffins, gave it the charm of 
mystery. And just as, in other places, children ask each other, 
"Would you dare go to the cemetery at midnight?” we asked 
one another, "Would you dare trv to get into the Taj Mahal at 
night to see what old Pashkano does there?” 

According to the legend, his tortured conscience rendered him 
sleepless and drove him to the grave of his two beloveds. In his 
remorse he was constantly supposed to be buying new jewels and 
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offering them to the two dead women to gain a forgiveness they 
were certainly powerless to give him now. The coffins were be- 
lieved to be covered with the most costly stones. Another rumor 
had it that he prowled around the tomb because that particular 
large stone was buried with his two wives and he wanted it back. 
Night after night he was tempted to break open the coffins and 
repossess it, but was always deterred by the horror that befell him 
at sight of the death chamber. 

Both versions were probably fairy tale. Nevertheless, Sandrel 
Pashkano used the first to lend the aura of a romantic extravaganza 
to his final coup, thereby giving it credibility. Through a middle- 
man, he bought a stone that was worth a fortune. He thereupon 
gave the man the commission to buy the exact counterpart, no 
matter what the cost; then he proceeded, in devious ways, to play 
the stone he had just bought back into the hands of the man he 
had bought it from, so that the fellow might buy it for him and 
pay twice or three times as much for it. But old Pashkano didn't 
realize that every diamond merchant of any repute was wise to this 
trick as a classic example of primitive chicanery. He tried, more- 
over, to cheat his middleman, in the course of which he was ig- 
nominiously robbed himself. It cost him his fortune and his life. 
And that took place in the days during which the events I have 
just recounted happened, shortly after Major Tildy had been 
taken to the state asylum for observation. 

Later, people said, "And that was the night old Pashkano rode 
to see his two wives for the last time." Perhaps it was a moonlit 
night. The crickets may have been chirping silvery-toned over the 
fields and meadows of the wide countryside, and the croaking of 
thousands of frogs in the reeds of the Wolodjak may have hung 
like a veil in the starry stillness Nobody paid any attention. This 
last night swallowed his secret, never to reveal it. Nobody will ever 
know what really happened nor what he did on all those innu- 
merable other nights in front of the graves of his dead wives. Per- 
haps, when he returned, only that first and last star was standing in 
the paling sky, the star that the wild pigeons had heralded in their 
twilight flight and that they hurried after in the dawn, when it 
was suddenly gone, its faithful harbingers. 
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And the colossal horses that drew Pashkano’s ancient, swaying 
carriage, stamped their hoofs in the dust of the road that led to the 
little forest of Horetschea and was lost far beyond, in the immen- 
sity of the landscape. A short while before, it had been a band of 
fallow moonlight over which the shadows of the poplars had 
fallen in black stripes. Now, on his return, it was a melancholy 
wanderer’s path in the gray dawn, calling to man to shoulder his 
pack and go on his way in search of the unattainable. A black box 
framed by the silhouette of poplars — that was how the old car- 
riage looked, drawing near. Then it rumbled across the thick 
planks of the ferry that was pulled along a wire and carried the 
workers fiom the sawmill across the loamy waters of this branch of 
the Wolodjak River. The colossal horses sniffed the pas>ing water 
while the mammoth Cossack seemed to be asleep on the driver’s 
seat under his narrow, visored Russian cap. Benesth the planks, the 
water gurgled against the rusty fuel drums, and the wire sang 
softly. The ferry landed on the other side w ith a creaking sigh and, 
while the sawmill v/orkers waited patiently on the stony shore, 
Pashkano’s horses rattled up the incline and trotted, hard and 
heavy, over the miserable pavement of the Wassergasse, toward 
the town. 

The moon-struck dogs in the suburbs didn’t bark any more. 
Columns of small peasant carts rattled monotonously in the direc- 
tion of the market. In the cellar bakeries of the Jewish quarter, 
which comprised five sevenths of Tchernopols built-up section, 
muscular apprentices shoved ’ong spatulas w T ith rolls on them 
into the heated ovens, and the -ats they had startled fled into the 
courtyards where fitting cats humped their backs at them over 
fish leftovers, where the wailing sound of little children combined 
with the sad singsong of their mothers and the groans of their 
grandmothers and the abysmal coughing of old men to form a 
symphony that sounded like th.' antechambers of hell. 

In front of the Trocadero on the Boulevard Janku Topor, a few 
drunken students were raising a clamor. They reeled past the park 
in front of the government buildings to the main street and 
smeared swastikas on the roll-shades of Uscher Brill’s store. In the 
garage of Chevalier de Merores’s house, the chauffeur began to 
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wash the Chrysler. In the distance, beyond the Public Gardens, 
the trumpeter blew reveille on the cavalry drill ground. The horses 
snorted and stamped in their stalls, chains clinked, buckets clat- 
tered. The roar of sergeants swelled forth from the barracks and 
roused the sleepy soldiers out of the stuffy, sweating stink of their 
quarters, making them collect at a trot in the corridors, like a herd 
of sheep. The first streetcar whined In the loop of the carbarn. 

At the railroad station, Pashkano’s ancient carriage had to cross 
the streetcar line. Here the sleepy Cossack may have drawn in his 
reins sharply, cursing loudly, because a man was walking along 
the tracks with the point of his stick in the furrow that was leading 
him home, his head held high like a blind man’s, mumbling Latin 
odes, laughing sometimes, sometimes singing. 

It was Professor Ljubanarov on his way home after a long night 
in the taverns of the railway-station district. The rowdy students 
knew him. For a while, they danced around him, howling, but he 
was unaware of them. Then they ran out onto the Ringplatz and 
shifted the switch in front of the car stop. When they saw him 
change tracks with the assuredness of the somnambulist, they 
roared with delight. But then they let him wander on in peace and 
turned their attention to the monument with the bison of Tesko- 
vina on it, whose lowered horns were braced against the breast of 
the double-headed eagle on which it was trampling. One of them 
climbed up on it, slid down its neck to the horns, and pissed in a 
wide splashing arc onto the esplanade pavement. The day was 
dawning in Tchernopol. 

Meanwhile, the carnage with the faded violet rep silk curtains 
and upholstery, in which young mice nested, had rattled into the 
curve of the narrow street, past the Turkish Fountain, and stopped. 
The Cossack swung his eunuch fat down from his scat and opened 
the gate with a clumsy old key. Then he led the huge horses into 
the courtyard by the snaffle. The gate was closed again, the key 
turned in the lock twice, and a heavy bolt shoved across. Sandrel 
Pashkano was alone in his house, with his vicious eunuch, his lone- 
liness, his senile pride, and his Titian. 



CHILDHOOD 


MADAME ARITON OVTTCH’S 
INSTITT7T D EDUCATION 

BLAN CHE SCHLESINGER 
AND SOLLY BRILL 


When we recalled our childhood in later years, it seemed to us 
that what w r e hid retained, the nostalgic recollection of its wealth 
and dignity, was a surreptitiously acquired heritage. It could 
scarcely be said to belong to what had become^of us. Sometimes 
we were tempted to look upon it as that “literary existence” of 
which Mr. Taiangolian had felt he had to warn us. 

Like fairy tales, childhood can be retold and it can come to life 
again in the telling, but it is impossible to reconstruct the unmis- 
takable quality of its reality. Even if this reality is awakened in us 
for moments with such immediacy that a shiver runs through us, 
even then it does not seem to be our own childhood speaking to us, 
but, rather, the voice of the past itself, mourning what is lost and 
warning us of what ; lo^t within and all around us with every 
passing moment. 

"We are like the w^alls of an hourglass,” Mr. Tarangolian liked 
to say, when he felt obliged <o admit that, with the years, his 
memory was beginning to fail him. "Our consciousness is its nar- 
row neck, unable to retain anything that passes through it. Only 
the wide, empty compartments above and below r give off a vague 
reflection. In order to see something and not forget it, it must be 
present without our looking at It To see anything completely, we 
must look past it.” 

And he was right. The splendor with which a thing can shine 
brightly in us for a heartbeat’s moment, when its image happens 
to penetrate the mood of one of those basic motives that come and 
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go in us like a flickering light, is as fleeting as an echo and, at the 
same time, withdrawn from our free will. The magical profuseness 
of its momentary effulgence — a union of color, smell, sound, and 
tactility, a perceptibility that takes every one of these qualities 
unto itself and enfolds them, thereby establishing the core of its 
nature — cannot be conjured up arbitrarily. We are at the mercy of 
the second that is akin to that bygone moment in which the image 
first moved into the periphery of our field of vision while we had 
something quite different in view. 

This powerlessness of our will to command our perceptions and 
the delusions we suffer about what we think we are experiencing 
and what we are actually experiencing make it difficult lor us to 
feel our way through the past by way of its fragments, which might 
be able to enlighten us as to how we lost what we thought were 
our Edens. Still we believe that, in the powerful reality with which 
memory sometimes overwhelms us — only to dissolve again into 
illusion — we may perhaps find the answer to the questionableness 
of a world in which we have lost our way ever since we started to 
put off our fervent yearnings with tawdry, secondhand nourish- 
ment. As if we e\er had the chance to do anything else! 

Thus we sometimes found ourselves tempted, in later years, to 
attribute the loss of the blissful dream world of childhood to cer- 
tain events that touched us directly during the days in which 
Tildys story was being played out. We blamed Tchcrnopol for our 
awakening into the crude banality of a world that no longer filled 
us with yearning. But more than an error of viewpoint lies hidden 
in this fallacy. I am pretty sure it was the abundance of all we had 
not yet experienced that evoked our strong desires then and gave 
our sensitivity such vehemence in those days. And this negative 
abundance was a burden. The density of all experience was created 
under its pressure. What we like to call our "basic motives,” and 
what seems to us to be the debris of a grandiose and pathetic com- 
position that remained unfinished because of our frailty and irre- 
sponsibility, and was lost, in the end, but for a few barely inter- 
pretable fragments — these are without a doubt the moods of our 
most powerful yearning, bound to visions, sounds, and smells at 
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which it is not aimed, which it is looking past, with something very 
far away in direct view — in other words, the moments of our most 
secret agony. 

No childhood is beautiful, none is happy, and ours was neither. 
The anxiety with which a child, in his games, tries to reconstruct 
the world in a reality that is equal to his own springs from the 
corroding consciousness that, actually, he possesses no reality. Only 
by losing himself can he obtain a make-believe reality. Just as 
Professor Feuer’s house seemed to us to be the most beautiful of 
all because it came closest to being a make-believe house, and we 
always regretted the fact that it was real; just as we demanded, with 
all the power and powerlessness of boundless desire, that we might 
one day wield one of the palings of our fence as a make-believe 
weapon, and were so bitterly disappointed when Mr. Adamowski 
unscrewed one for us and gave it to us to hold in our hands, simi- 
larly we did all our wishing in an in-between sphere of reality that 
kept our desires suspended in 1 state of expectancy and readiness. 

Our childhood is our myth, the legend of times when we, still 
in a state of transition, stole from the gods insight into the sub- 
stance of things. It is our magic daw n. Every re-encounter with 
childhood has the aspect of something numinous. Even if the 
memory of Tchernopol includes happenings of which one might 
say it would have been better if they had been spared us, it does 
not mean that this w f moiy is less strong or purifying, less sacred, 
than the impression any other, untroubled, harmonious world 
might have made. On the contrary, it was just the relentless prox- 
imity of Tchernopol’s reality, the twilight of its morality and im- 
morality, the violence of what went on there, that formed a truly 
mythical backdrop in front of which the heroes of our early years 
could display an ambiguous and, at the same time, ineradicable 
impressiveness. 

The fantastic enterprises of om Pashkano, which w T cre to come 
to such a grotesque and horrible end, were connected to a certain 
extent with the Tildy affair. For scarcely had it got around that 
Tildy had been sent to the insane asylum — which, as usual, only 
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took a few hours — than a number of creditors turned up at Ma- 
dame Tildy’s house with demands that added up to a small fortune, 
for which there was no security except the not-very-considerable 
pay of the major, which was now far from secure. Madame Tildy 
received these anxious gentlemen as could only be expected of a 
born Pashkano — that is to say, she didn't receive them at all. She 
told Mrs. Morar, who was with her constantly these days and never 
left her side during what happened subsequently, to show them 
out with the curt threat that she would let the dogs loose on them 
if they didn’t prefer to disappear, and fast! Mrs. Morar took care 
of this little errand with her eyes closed and such a blxsslul smile 
on her golden mouth that the gentlemen Fokschaner, Lipschitz, 
Merdinger, and Falikmann fled. 

It was never clarified whether Tildy had laid himself open to 
such exorbitant claims or whether Tamara Tildy had acquired 
debts behind his back but m his name, and perhaps, too, with 
reference to the fact that she could be considered old Pashkano’s 
only legitimate heir. Be that as it may, every child knew where 
the enormous amounts of money had gone that a normal way of 
life, however luxurious, would never have required. The press 
didn’t miss the opportunity to take up the matter, and the leading 
paper, Vocea , the Voice, went so far as to print an editorial with 
the headline: ’’Tchernopol — Center of an International Dope 
Ring?” It included allusions to the Tildy affair that were more 
than transparent but did not contain the slightest reference to the 
presumable suppliers of the unfortunate woman, much less any 
explanation of why our home town was being awarded such an 
important role. 

At first nobody could tell whether the blowing up of the affair 
into a public matter had been instigated by some third person 
purposely and toward quite different ends. Only Mr. Tarangolian 
had filled his Levantine nose with all sorts of fresh scents and 
clues. His heavy eyes, swimming in the jaundiced yellow of the 
man with a liver condition, rolled more veiled and sluggishly than 
ever behind his thick lids, which was always a danger signal. His 
sentences became even more polished, his politeness more exag- 
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gerated. Whoever knew the prefect had to notice that something 
was up and that he was in his element. He spoke with positively 
tender irony of General Petresku. 

"Don't say anything against vanity," he declaimed, waving the 
smoke of his cigar voluptuously under his nostrils. "Vanity Li a 
masculine attribute, and how well it suits the military face. Where 
could you find more elegance than in the refraction that turns the 
deadly determination of the military man into something flirta- 
tious? And what marvelous prodigality lies in the desire to dis- 
tinguish oneself in a blood bath for the languishing looks and 
sighs of the young women who line die streets when the victor 
comes marching home? What we call the backwardness and 
’backwoodsness of our nation makes me very happy sometimes 
and fills me with gratitude that I am her child and am living among 
my brothers and sisters. Aren’t they delightful, cfcr generals today? 
I ask you! To watch them developing the fire and gestures of Napo- 
leonic officers! Take, for instance, the nationalistic ambitions of 
my friend Petresku. The political game in which he chooses to 
lose himself is nothing but an expression of his warlike restlessness, 
the impatience of the knight who is afraid of deteriorating for lack 
of use and gets mixed up, therefore, in state affairs because there 
isn’t a war to determine his rank among men. The will for power 
. . . how insight succeeds in reconciling us to the fact that this 
storm-laden expression is aimed at nothing much more than the 
admiring whispers of the ladies on the corso of Tchernopol. More- 
over, I can assure you right no v that the article in the Vocea is 
only the beginning of a whole series of similar publications. I will 
follow them with all the more interest because they are the first 
efforts of a young gentleman who is not unknown to you. I am 
speaking of the former tutor of your young people here, Mr. 
Alexianu. The Vocea has assured itself ot his promising journalistic 
talents, and he finds there, as a ^ '■iter of polemics, a much more 
fruitful field than if he had obeyed Nastasy’s malicious prodding 
and founded a paper of his own. It would have been a good comic 
sheet but for a reader group that is very limited, unfortunately, 
very limited. . . .” 
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The precipitation of the Tildy affair into the public domain 
gave it a piquant attractiveness and turned it into something over 
which the gossips of Tchernopol could really smack their lips. As 
far as Tildy was concerned, nobody doubted but that he would have 
protected his wife, had he been free, and taken all her obligations 
upon himself. Unfortunately, however, he was for the present in 
complete isolation. The value of his credit, moreover, would have 
been very questionable, for he didn’t have a cent. Thus it would 
have boiled down to nothing but a beautiful gesture, which 
wouldn’t have had much sensation value because of the generally 
acknowledged character of this "last knight" or "dumb Dutch- 
man.” 

Things being as they were, a scandal was not to be avoided. 
Lawsuits, demands for payment, and attachments rained down on 
Tamara Tildy. The sheriff had to force entry into the house. The 
little men among the creditors gave the disaster a "human ele- 
ment,” as Mr. Tarangolian expressed it sarcastically. "The whole 
affair is so embarrassing," he said, "one has no choice but to turn it 
into a farce.” 

But all this could hardly be expected to embarrass old Pashkano. 
On the contrary, spiteful as he was, he was positively delighted to 
see his daughter (who he felt hated him) and his son-in-law (who 
he knew despised him) in such straits. Perhaps he even hoped the 
two might appear before him as supplicants, and what satisfaction 
that w r ould have given him. But strangely enough — and here, too, 
Mr. Tarangolian had his own definite conjectures — word w r as 
being circulated, just as the news broke that Tildy or his wife had 
gotten into ruinous debt in a fashion that smacked of fraud, to the 
effect that Sandrel Pashkano’s finances were far from being in a 
solid condition. The rumor went so far as to cast doubt upon the 
whole legend of his immeasurable wealth, declared the story of the 
jewels he was supposed to have collected for his wives to be a 
fairy tale and the Titian to be a fake. 

It was soon to be proved how right these suddenly aroused sus- 
picions were. Sandrel Pashkano’s death brought an economic 
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catastf ophe in its wake that involved all Tchernopol. The entire 
lumber industry, which was infinitely more important to the prov- 
ince of Teskovina and its capital than dope peddling, was hit very 
hard, and other branches of business were consequently drawn 
into the debacle. And as if that were not enough, the murky back- 
ground of certain transactions undertaken with government funds 
was uncovered and a number of public servants were most em- 
barrassingly exposed. Thus the dreadful events that turned Tcher- 
nopol, for one night, into a stage for the most unbridled passions 
were ushered in by a number of disturbing occurrences. 

But it would be a mistake to presume that, with his childish 
swindle, old Pashkano had tned to save what could still be saved. 
In later years we were to hear a conversation between our parents 
and Mr. Tarangolian, in the course of which the prefect had his 
own illuminating interpretation of the events, Vhich w r as vehe- 
mently disputed by Uncle Sergei. 

"You have no understanding for the desperation of the proud 
man,” he said. "Forgive me, my dear sir. In this case your psychol- 
ogy lets you down.” 

"Don’t call my knowledge of persons and character psychol- 
ogy/” replied Mr. Tarangolian, "or you hurt my modesty.” He 
closed his heavy lids for a second, as if trying to suppress a smile. "I 
knew 7 the old fellow very w^ell. To be sure, he w r as stupid enough to 
be proud, in a way, but not stupid enough to be unclear in his mind 
about the concrete chances of his maneuver. Even if the swindle 
had succeeded, his profit w T ould .a\e covered only a fraction of his 
debts. . . . What am I saying ^ It wouldn’t have been w r orth 
mentioning. No, no . . . the whole thing isn’t like that at all.” 

Mr. Tarangolian roused himself out of the languidly relaxed 
and superior pose of the bon vtvant. Under his shiny mustache his 
all-too-perfect teeth became visible, and his irrepressible tempera- 
ment made his hands flutter so hat they seemed to speak. He 
leaned forward as he spoke, enlivened and apparently overjoyed 
with his own animation 

"How could you possibly understand old Pashkano? Forgive 
me, but one has to be a child of this country to do that. Pride, you 
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say. Yes. But what kind of pride? Even you, as a Russian, my dear 
Sergei Nikiforitch, are overlooking the mythological aspects. He 
was a powerful child of nature, the old crook, a son of this, our 
earth. There can be no question of any personal pride. He remained 
half a savage. He had to be subdued before they could ram the 
first pair of boots on him. He had to be bound, tamed like a wild 
horse. Have you ever given a thought to how he could manage to 
conceal total bankruptcy for years? After all, there must have been 
a good dozen people who had access to his affairs, and not all of 
them were so deeply involved in his dubious transactions that they 
had to be smart and keep their mouths shut. No. Against all wise 
insight stood the power of his personality. Today we know he was 
never as rich as we thought. But he wore the nimbus of the im- 
measurably rich. And suddenly he realized that this nimbus was 
imperiled. Not that he couldn’t have got around a catastrophe 
during the few years that were left him. When you've managed to 
get by for decades, you can usually manage a little while longer. 
But that was not what concerned him. He was concerned, if you 
like, with his face. With the nimbus that had always surrounded 
him. He, too, was in danger of deterioration for lack of me, like 
my chivalrous friend Pctresku. Or like Tildy, if you can follow me. 
It was again time for one of his acts of genius, for some exciting, 
if possible, amusing, coup, that would set everybody’s head to 
shaking and leave them in stitches. His adventures always had an 
aspect of the astonishing, the humorously sly, peasant-like humor- 
ous and grotesque aspects of a point-blank attack on feasibility, 
which nobody else . . . out of stupidity or a lack of spirit . . . 
ever thought of. It made everything hazardous excusable. As a son 
of this country, the ability to impress his brothers was in his blood. 
Power alone doesn’t do it. It demands humor, it demands satire. 
That’s the only thing that counts here, anyway — I mean, counts 
unconditionally. Because of its symbolic character, because it is 
the mirror image, the symbol of life itself. . . . 

"To be sure,” the prefect went on, and now he was glowing 
with pleasure over the clarity with which the figure of the man he 
thought he knew so well appeared before his eyes, "to be sure, it 
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was his pride that drove him to the crazy deed, a pride that al- 
ways was his most pronounced characteristic, like his nose. But 
a crazy nose, you understand? A joke in itself. In the same way his 
pride was no gentleman’s pride, but the vanity of the big bluffer, 
of a Tyl Eulenspiegel, the pride of a jackanapes. For I say again 
and for the last time, he was never anything more than the wood- 
land creature he was when he came down from the hills to live 
among people, a half-child with fairy-tale notions, and, with it all, 
a peasant, with a sense for what could be devilishly cooked up, for 
the strategem, for schemes, for intricate, patiently spun, farsighted 
maneuvers to defraud his opponents; full of superstition, haunted 
by violent visions, unbridled emotions, gnarled passions; a primi- 
tive soul with the rura of an early woodcut about him; uncouth, 
colorful, vulgar, capricious, and sly. Oh, I always loved him, this 
Tyl Eulenspiegel of my native land, this colossakyet, at heart, 
humble swindler. Yes, that's what I said — humble. Because what 
seemed to all of us to be pride was, after all, humility in the face 
of the world he wanted to rule. And out of this betrayed humility 
came his fear. The jewel swindle that Sandrel Pashkano intended 
to perpetuate was a childishly primitive attempt to save himself 
from ridicule; it was born of the fear of exposure. What he feared 
was the spirit of Tchernopol, the alertness that is lurking every- 
where, ready to reduce every pretension of size to its true measure. 
And why? For the invigeration of all who are low — that is to say, 
in the service of the one great undisguised reality. I know nothing 
more extortionary than this spirit, P exacts tribute from everybody, 
but, above all, from him who has ,r *d it by the nose, who has suc- 
ceeded for a while in deceiving it. This spirit is a wicked usurer. It 
plunges those who feed it, so that it should recognize them, into 
the most sinful waste, into debts to which, in the end, no fortune is 
equal. Whoever has sold himself to this spirit must go under, like 
Sandrel Pashkano. And didn’t this viqilant spirit come to get old 
Pashkano as only the devil comes to get a soul? He died gro- 
tesquely and horribly, in a grandiose hell ride of ridicule, and with 
just that became a symbolic figure. Ah!*’ said Mr. Tarangolian, "I 
see you don’t understand me.” He made an almost derogatory ges- 
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ture with his heavily ringed hand, then let his beautiful fingers, 
with the clawlike yellow nails, hang languidly over the arms of the 
chair again. 

"We are doing our very best,” said Uncle Sergei. "But you 
know how it is . . . tout comprendre, cert tout mepriser. . . .” 

Mr. Tarangolian looked at him for a moment out of his un- 
fathomable, melancholy eyes. "I think 1 know what you mean,” he 
said. "But do we have any possibility for grasping anything other 
than the one of interpreting it out of ourselves? In other words, 
when we understand, don’t we reveal — via whatever it is we are 
trying to grasp — the enigma of ourselves, an enigma we are not 
willing to divulge even to ourselves? At any rate, this misunder- 
standing, as you choose to call it, gives us a clearer understanding 
of ourselves. And what else, I ask you, do we want to understand? 
What I was trying to say, though, was something simple. The 
tragedy of the man Pashkano touched me deeply. For, fundamen- 
tally, he was anything but the unscrupulous scoundrel, the wild 
beast that people like to see in him. Fundamentally, he was gentle 
and devout and adaptable, so adaptable that he became all too 
perfectly what the world in which he lived expected of a man. He 
was not the vulture his nose would have had him be. He was a 
dove, one of the wild, shy doves that live in our woods. He could 
have been tamed and added to the enhancing decor of any garden.” 

At that time we were already enrolled in the academy of Mad- 
ame Fiokla Aritonovitch, which had been recommended to our 
parents by Uncle Sergei as an excellent school. To the surprise of 
all of us, our charming, loose-living relative found an ally in this 
opinion in Mr. Tarangolian. 

Madame Aritonovitch was a Russian. Uncle Sergei had known 
her in St. Petersburg, where, as the wife of an immensely rich 
Armenian, she had lived a very social life. 

"I can assure you,” Uncle Sergei explained to our father — this 
description later gave him the opportunity to say that "it could 
have been foreseen from the start” — "I can assure you ... a 
salon. Not only society, but artists, literati, intellectuals, theater. 
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ballet — what you will. And she herself, Fiokla Ignatiewna ... a 
highly educated person. She knows life. She herself is a talented 
artist. For instance, she is mad about my voice. She wanted me, 
d tout prix, to train for the opera. She herself has danced, of course 
not in public. In private circles only, but for connoisseurs, for 
specialists, for amateurs of stature. Ask Krupenski. Ask Dolgoruki. 
Ask any of my compatriots here. She has genius. Legat ... he 
knew her. He adored her. Cecchetti ... he was her very intimate 
friend. He said it was a tragedy that he could not get her for the 
Marinsky Theatre. She has spent thousands for charity, for desti- 
tute poets, what you will. Et une belle femme! Her throat ... I 
can remember as if it were today . . . her throat was the most 
elegant throat in Petersburg. Un coup de cygne. Nefertiti »s noth- 
ing in comparison, absolutely nothing. A throat that made you 
feel sorry you were not an executioner. Vous compnenez ?” 

Mr. Tarangolian completed this little sketch by saying, "Fiokla 
Aritonovitch is without doubt a personality. I have been her friend 
for years. And she is a lady,” he added in English. "You will have 
no reason to regret your decision. ,, 

After the debacle with Mr. Alexianu, the question of our fur- 
ther tuition had become critical. Miss Rappaport, who had been 
asked to come back, had declined. She was on the point of accom- 
panying the three charming children of an officer in Britain’s 
colonial army to India. T xccpt for 1 post card that arrived some 
time later, with a view of the Taj Mahal on it, which we felt we 
knew as well as we wanted to fron the little forest of Horetschea, 
w r e never heard another word fror' her. And because Uncle Sergei 
assured us it was impossible that she had been eaten by a tiger, since 
tigers despised Jewish flesh, and that the wickedest native would 
be scared to death of her, wc had to conclude that she was thankful 
to have half the world between us and hei self, and we were prob- 
ably right. 

Madame Aritonovitch had opened her academy as a ballet 
school, at first, but soon she had added a course in French, and 
shortly after that she broadened the curriculum, because of the 
tremendous influx of new pupils, to include instruction on all the 
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necessary subjects of a preparatory school. Thanks, probably, to 
the support of the prefect, it had received an official license to 
function as such. 

After other inquiries had resulted in equally satisfactory infor- 
mation, our mother, accompanied by her older sister, Elvira, went 
to call on Madame Aritonovitch. Both returned with the over-all 
impression that she was, without doubt "a personality/' 

"Voild, ce que j'ai dtt ” triumphed Uncle Sergei. 

"Perhaps a little too much personality,” said Aunt Elvira. 

"But she is a lady ” said Uncle Sergei, in English. "Or no?” 

"Oh, to be sure, to be sure . . With which our enrollment in 
the Institut d’Education, as it was called, became an established 
fact, and we were to have this school to thank for a number of 
strange and highly educational experiences. 

I must not fail to make clear how very much we were looking 
forward to this change, especially to meeting our future classmates, 
among whom we hoped to find playmates who would visit us and 
whom we could visit, so that we would at last be liberated from 
the isolation in which we had grown up until now Unfortunately, 
this anticipation w r as immediately dimmed by the announcement 
that we would never be allowed to go to school alone but would 
naturally be accompanied there and back. This surveillance was to 
lead to discoveries that evoked absolutely incomprehensible con- 
sternation in our parents, and the intimate relationship with our 
new friends was broken off as a result. 

That we fell in love with Madame Aritonovitch at first sight 
seems to me today to be self-evident. We remained devoted to her 
for years, until our final farewell to TchernopoJ, and were re- 
warded by her friendliest affection. All the same, it is somewhat 
astonishing, because, to begin with, the completely surprising at- 
mosphere of her school and, above all, her appearance confused us 
utterly. 

She was very thin, almost frighteningly so, and she was the first 
woman we had ever seen wearing trousers. She received us in a 
Chinese costume, a three-quarter-length silk jacket with wide 
sleeves that were lined with cherry red, and wide white silk trousers 
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with which she wore slippers that had heels. She was ghastly pale. 
Her thick hair was parted severely in the middle and wound into 
a bun at the nape of her neck. It framed her narrow little head like 
a tight-fitting, black patent-leather cap. She was smoking a ciga- 
rette in a very long, thin jade cigarette holder. 

"Well, you are a charming little group of chicks,* 1 she said, with 
a disconcertingly full, deep voice. "You, over there — come here.** 
She drew Tanya to her and let the tips of her fingers run lightly 
down my sister’s arms, then took her by the hands and lifted them 
to shoulder height, and said, "Get up on half-toe.** 

Tanya obeyed. Holding Tanya’s right hand prettily curved over 
her head, Madame Aritonovitch twisted her hand with a quick, 
sure, but extraordinarily gentle circular movement. With the im- 
petus of this twist, Tanya pirouetted all by herself and very grace- 
fuUy. 

"Something can be done with her,” said Madame Aritonovitch, 
across the length of her cigarette holder, to Mr. Tarangolian, who 
had offered to act ompany us when the time had come for us to meet 
her. "Such natural charm — eh, Coco.'” 

She let Tanya go with another tender little farewell twist of her 
arm. "She reminds me of myself at that age. Probably I was less 
naive. Anyway, five or six years later, my father said to me, 'Si tu 
conUnuerus townie tu finnas duns un bnrdel .' T told him, f En 
tout cas cc sera un bordel J e p erniere ordre .* ” 

Mr. Tarangolian threw back his head and laughed, and his 
pearly teeth glittered under his d>°d mustache. "Precious, Fiokla. 
Absolutely precious. And your father?” 

"He just said, 'J’cn doute! But this little one here, Coco — some- 
thing could be done with her, couldn’t it?” 

She turned to us. "Did you understand what I said?” 

We had understood everything except the word "bordel.” 

But her voice conveyed so much natural and winning authority 
that we would have admitted it without any shyness if we had 
understood that word, too. Anyway, we weren’t in the least inter- 
ested because we were completely distracted by the discovery that 
one could call the prefect, whose* first name was Constantine, 
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"Coco!” It delighted us beyond measure, because it awoke in us 
the vision of a huge, clever, brightly colored parrot, and we gained 
thereby a new and very revealing illustration of the prefect’s per- 
sonality. For a long time, we never referred to him among ourselves 
in any other way. 

Madame Aritonovitch didn’t leave us time for a reply, anyway. 
She said, "I explained to your mother and her sour companion — 
what did you say, Coco? Oh. It was her sister. You don’t say. Poor 
thing. Couldn’t she find a man? Well, anyway, I explained to the 
two ladies that a good school teaches a little cynicism as the most 
important thing. Do you know what that is?” 

Already consumed with curiosity, we said that we didn’t. 

"It is the word with which we describe the difference between 
clever and stupid people. Remember that, because we are never 
going to mention it again. Perhaps they’ll tell you something dif- 
ferent later. Then remember me. Or think of the story of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Edward. She caught him cheating at cards. 
’Do you know what happens to little boys when they cheat at 
games?’ she asked. ’Yes,’ he said, ‘they win.’ ” 

She turned to a young woman who had been listening to the 
conversation with undisguised disapproval, a teacher, as we were 
to find out later. 

"Would you be so kind as to show the schoolroom to these 
chickadees, Miss Zehrer? And don’t let them know that they are my 
favorite pupils from now on.” 

We were to find out later that she said this in the presence of 
every new pupil that came to the academy. But Miss Zehrer, who 
was to be our German teacher, gave it credibility by treating us 
especially badly as time went by. 

And I can feel it as if it were today, how we saw suddenly that 
Madame Aritonovitch was beautiful, beautiful in a way quite dif- 
ferent from the superficial, white-gold perfection that had been 
our conception of beauty until now. She was so lean that the fine 
bone structure of her skull seemed scarcely to be covered by flesh, 
only skin, perhaps only by a fine layer of powder. Her face was a 
death mask. In the eyes alone lay magnificent life. Her mouth was 
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big and very mobile, with narrow lips. When she held it closed 
there was something strained, almost exhausted, in her expression 
that disappeared immediately as soon as she set eyes on anybody. 
Her throat, the throat that had given Uncle Sergei cause to regret 
that he was not an executioner, actually did rise up in an almost 
frightening way from between her shoulders, longer than Miss 
Rappaport s and, of course, incomparably more attractive. We 
learned that a woman's breeding can be deduced from her throat. 
Even later on, when Madame Aritonovitch had aged very fast and 
had hidden her neck under rows and rows of fat, false pearls — 
"my turtle neck," she called it — it still held a sort of swaying 
charm and was ennobled by the pale-blue shimmering lines of two 
veins that started just below her cheeks at the curve of the jaw and 
ran down to the collarbone, runes of sangre azul, which had given 
the fair-skinned Goths the name of "blue bloods.”- 

But her beauty lay in the masklike nature of her face even more 
than in her breeding. Her face held grandeur. We were to see it 
again later in two women who were as totally different from 
Madame Aritonovitch as they were different from each other — in 
Madame Tildy, as her addiction to drugs destroyed her, and in a 
young woman of whom I will speak later, a prostitute called 
Mititika Pjowartschjuk. 

But on this same day we met another beauty who, if the play of 
words is permitted, was . *arked, not by the feai fulness of grandeur, 
but by the grandeur of fearfulness. It was the face of a child, the 
head of a girl our age, that looked at us from the midst of a swarm 
of other children’s heads as Miss Zehrer introduced us to our class. 
In the child’s dark eyes, in her pale, delicate cheeks that w r ere 
framed by thick, curly black hair, and in her mouth, which was 
full of almost too much expression, too experienced, too mature, 
lay a readiness to suffer every kind of brutalitv — too loud noises, 
too garish colors, all-too-perempt >r T purposes. In her face extreme 
sensitivity had been transmuted into courage. Nothing could have 
been more contrary to the boldness with which Madame Aritono- 
vitch "looked at the head of Medusa,” in the course of which she 
had been turned into its mirrored image, than the long-suffering 
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courage of little Blanche Schlesinger, who seemed to have experi- 
enced, in her own fashion, that there was no looking away from 
the head of Medusa, that the sight of the horrible was not to be 
avoided, and whose suffering was magnified by the knowledge that 
she could never succeed in turning to stone when faced with it. 

It was Miss Ilyutz, the hunchback, who found fitting expression 
for our school friend. She had sewn in the Schlesinger house. 
"When you see her," she said, "you know that Jesus was a Jew.” 

Blanche was the first one whose friendship we sought — and 
found, at last, though only after overcoming her strangely cir- 
cumspect shyness. Unfortunately, we were to enjoy it for only a 
very short time. 

Another friendship, however, was formed right away. It was 
established with a carefree, almost bold vainglory that delighted 
us. He was a small, redheaded, freckled boy who stood on short 
legs; quick, lively, fresh, and smart. His name was Solomon Brill. 

He came up to us right away, with the greatest assurance, and 
spoke to us. At first we had difficulty getting accustomed to his 
way of speaking, because he fell upon us with a hail of questions. It 
took us a while to realize that he didn’t expect an answer. Just the 
same, our upbringing told us to hold our replies in readiness. As a 
result, we were always far behind him, and every time he really 
wanted to know something, we were thrown into confusion be- 
cause we were still occupied with all the answers that went with 
the questions that had gone before. But that didn’t bother our new 
friend, either. He just thought we were slightly stupid and awk- 
ward, which conclusion he would probably have come to anyway, 
and compared to him, we were. This discovery also failed to deter 
him. So I am really wrong w hen I say that he or any of his attributes 
caused us difficulty. There was nothing difficult about Solly Brill. 
His mobile, businesslike approach simplified everything. I would 
say that he let things roll on ball bearings, and we soon found him 
so pleasant that he became a vice that we had to wean ourselves 
from with a great deal of self-denial, when we were forced to give 
him up. 

He planted himself, a head shorter than we were, in front of us 
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as soon as Miss Zehrer left ns alone. "Have a look,” he said. "New 
ones. Who are you? Where’d you come from? What's your name? 
Do you wanna play with us? Or are you too swanky? You wanna 
learn something here? How old are you? Have you got money for 
kigla? Or don’tcha know kigla? Maybe they keep an eye on you al ! 
the time. Are you taking French or German?” 

He evidenced a very active and most spontaneous interest in our 
family circumstances, our characters, our financial status, even the 
quality of our clothes. 

"Look at the antiques, will you** Havcn’tchoo ever heard of zip- 
pers ? You can get ’em in our store. The latest. The inventor be- 
came a millionaire overnight. In dollars. The dollars 635 right 
now. Just figure that out.” 

"Oh, I couldn’t,” said Tanya. "Not without pencil and paper.” 

Solly Brill never wasted any time over misunderstandings. 
" Schmonzes ,” he said. "Who wants you to figure it out? What I 
mean is: You get the picture? Oi don’t you? So what about it? You 
wanna play kit*la f or you don’t know how?” 

Kigla, we discovered, were marbles. Solly had magnificent ones, 
almost as big as your fist, glass ones with colored spirals running 
through them, and tiny ones that were almost as heavy, glittering 
metal balls, quicksilvery, like him. 

"Toys,” he said. "You can have ’em. Gratis. Honest. I’ll choose 
something of yours wL 1 1 get around to it. All right? Suit you? 
Good.” 

Solly helped us toward an undi -standing of many things, among 
them some highly interesting den :1s that belong 10 the story of old 
Pashkano. 


In the end, it turned out that Mr. Tarangolian’s relationship to 
Madame Aritonovitch and her a*rmy was much more intimate 
than anyone had imagined. The prefect turned up at the school 
every week, most frequently during our ballet lessons, and he spent 
whole afternoons there, admiring our dancing and enjoying Mad- 
ame Aritonovitch’s brilliant conversation. Sometimes we wondered 
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when he found time to perform his official duties. But he was an 
early riser — although he would never admit it — and, to the horror 
of his underlings, was often to be found in his office at six o’clock 
in the morning, only to leave again at about eleven. And I am 
pretty sure that the clever and successful measures taken during his 
administration were due to a great extent to his custom of mingling 
with the people, like Harun al-Rashid, behind the mask of the bon 
vivant. In this way he found out all about events of importance, 
but, above all, he was able to detect every germinating and fer- 
menting possibility. 

We were often able to see for ourselves how discreetly and deftly 
he got his information. To be sure, the exciting and slightly fatal- 
istic aura of the head of a secret-service agency thus fell from him. 
We had always felt it surrounded him whenever he had revealed 
very detailed knowledge of any case or matter. But even though we 
had to relinquish the idea of sinister, masked men who appropri- 
ated the contents of secret documents at night with the help of a 
flashlight or, dressed up as lackeys and secretaries, overheard con- 
versations, when we were able to observe what simple and direct 
means the prefect used to obtain information, then his achievement 
in combining what he had discovered and in seeing through back- 
grounds, intentions, and goals to draw his conclusions from them 
was absolutely marvelous. 

I don’t know whether it was a passionate hobby of Madame Ari- 
tonovitch, which she didn’t want to deny herself, but the ballet in- 
struction played a very important part in the curriculum of the 
Institut d’Education. Madame Aritonovitch gave it herself. When 
we had completed the exercise at the bar to her satisfaction, a short 
lesson in deportment followed. The girls were taught the art of 
curtsying, from the deep, formal court curtsy — six steps forward, 
four back, knees bent on the fourth step — down to the simplest 
short bob, while we boys were taught, when we greeted anybody 
important, to stop three paces away from him and bow with clicked 
heels and only then go up to whoever it might be and, with another 
bow, grasp the hand that was held out to us. There were exercises 
for the various ways to say bonjour and au revoir, all according to 
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whether the person you were addressing was above or below you 
in rank. When, for instance, the word monsieur was added to bon- 
jour, it was a sure sign that the person in question was an underling. 
Solly Brill acquitted himself of these exercises with remarks such 
as, "Just about as necessary as a wreath on the head!” or, "We're 
rocking a dead child,” which bons mots were received by Madame 
Aritonovitch with sheer delight. 

Mr. Tarangolian was not the only visitor to the Institut d'Edu- 
cation. Sometimes Uncle Sergei came, too, to see our exercises at 
the bar and to watch our work in the center and to say to Madame 
Aritonovitch things like “The little one over there, in the pink 
tights . . . she is fourteen already?” And Madame Aritonovitch 
would answer in Russian, which we didn’t understand. And both of 
them would laugh. “You misunderstand me completely, Fiokla 
Ignatiewna. I am speaking of her stiffness. How did we used to 
loosen up stiffness? With stretching, or with whipping?” 

But usually the prefect sat there alone, his legs spread a little to 
make room for the round of his stomach, his ebony cane between 
his legs, his ringed hands on the handle, his chin resting on his 
hands. His mustache was twisted and stuck out straight like two 
radish tails, a carnation flnmed in his buttonhole, and his spats 
shone white over his dainty, pointed patent-leather shoes. 

His conversation with Madame Aritonovitch was very spontane- 
ous, just as Madame’s . ne with her pupils was completely frank 
and filled with a refreshing sense for the other man's right to his 
own opinion. She spoke with d ; arming naturalness on the most 
daring subjects in our presence, things that would have petrified 
other adults; but within a few days we had grown so accustomed 
to it that it never occurred to any of us to "think anything of it.” I 
can never recall any of us pupils ever using the wrong tone with 
Madame, and there w^as less secrecy and gossiping and there were 
fewer intimate revelations among f he pupils at the Institut d’Edu- 
cation than in any of the schools we went to later. 

"You are the only person, Coco,” said Madame Aritonovitch, 
"with whom I have dealings as if I were corresponding with him.” 
She stuck a fresh cigarette into her long jade holder and let him 
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light it. "Just take a look at your little protegee, Tanya. She really 
has talent. And you, Solly," she called out to our friend, who was 
trying vainly to lift his leg onto the bar. "Just try a little. You can 
do it if you want to.” 

"Some people want to but they don’t like to,” said Solly, which 
made Madame Antonovitch and Mr. Tarangolian laugh. 

"Come here a minute, Solly,” said th * prefect. 

"Be glad to, Mr. Coco.” 

Solly planted himself unabashed between the knees of our old 
friend and fingered the handle of his cane. "Is that ivory? Honest? 
The real thing? What does a cane like that cost?” 

"That cane belonged to my father.” 

"Nu. So what’s it worth as an antique?” 

"I don’t know. Let’s ask your father.” 

"Nu . . . he’ll know.” 

"Of course he will. And how is your father?” 

"The old man? Nu . . . how do you suppose? Lousy, with busi- 
ness the w r ay it is. Says he.” Solly shook his head ironically. 

"And how’s business really, Solly? Just between us?” 

Solly leaned forward to whisper his answer in the prefect’s car. 

"Wheel ” said Mr. Tarangolian, and raised his black eyebrows in 
comic amazement. "In one year?” 

"Nu . . . what do you think? He could send his children to a 
French school otherwise?” 

"Oh, don’t tell me anything, Solly. Your father’s always spoiled 
you rotten.” 

"Nu, of course. I came late. Bubi busts every time I say bonjour 
to him, with monsieur after it, as an underling. That much French 
he still understands. Otherwise — not a word. He’d like to, but — 
nebbich!' 

"But he’ll give your papa more joy than you ever will, you 
rascal.” 

"That’s what you think. Joy! Yesterday . . . you should have 
heard what went on between him and the old man. The whole store 
shook.” He leaned against the prefect’s stomach. "Does that chain 
go with the watch? Gold? No kidding? . . . Embossed?” 
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Til show you the watch if you'll give us a demonstration of how 
Bubi quarreled with Papa/* 

M I've seen a watch. I’d rather have ten lei.” 

"All right. Ten lei. But the real thing now, as if we were in a 
theater.” 

"Agreed.” Solly turned to us. "Stop throwing yourselves around 
for a while so's I can show Mr. Coco how Bubi quarreled with my 
old man. Klasscnunsinn . . . nonsense period!” And "Nonsense 
period! ” we shouted. 

It was tacitly understood at the Institut d'Education that, when- 
ever anything amusing was proposed, all instruction was inter- 
rupted for a while in its favor. ’There,” said Solly, very businesslike. 
"You have to imagine the store. Here sits Mama, at the cash regis- 
ter. Here's my old man, standing. Here’s Bubi, dressed for tennis, 
nebbich, with a trench coat over his shoulders. And the old man 
says to him . . . now I’m the old man. . . .” 

Solly stepped into the spotlight he had reserved for his father. At 
the same time an absolutely uncanny change took place in him. His 
head sank between his shoulders, his face — the pink, freckled face 
of a boy, which was already molded with all the characteristic 
features of an old race — contracted and became puckered with the 
wrinkles of an aging man. His voice was suddenly hoarse and spent. 

"And for this,” he growled at an imaginary Bubi Brill, whom we 
immediately saw befor^ us, iarge as life, "for this, I, Uscher Brill, 
an honorable merchant of this city, have slaved my whole life long 
with these, my two hands, so th \ you, my flesh and blood, should 
turn out to be a parasol nik, a cav Her w T ith fancj shoes, a gigolo, a 
lounge lizard . . . lor this? For this you’ve been studying, on my 
money, in colleges and business schools here and abroad . . . for 
this and for my money ... as I live and die. You've grown up, a 
strong boy, a healthy boy with red checks . . calls himself a re- 
serve officer of the very finest regrrent and not a day has he spent 
with the soldiers, and running around in a fine uniform, gold braid 
all over him, for one w'hole expensive year, on my money. For this 
. . . that you drag yourself around night after night at the Troca- 
dero, at Schorodok’s, and get yourself sozzled with the officers and 
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the whores there? And for this I’m standing the whole livelong day 
in the store, with my varicose veins?” 

Solly paused, turned himself back into himself, looked Mr. Tar- 
angolian in the eye with inimitable self-assurance. "Nu? Good?” 

"Excellent, Solly, excellent," said the prefect. 

Solly drew in his head between his shoulders again and shriveled 
his face into the wrinkles of a red-haired old man who looked as if 
he had been staring into glowing embers all his life. Now he went 
up to the prefect, as if he were his older brother, Bubi Brill. 

"For this IVe prayed every day, that this is what should become 
of you, a roue, a bon vivant, a gigolo, an aesthetic gent, instead of 
a respectable, decent, industrious, and righteous human being! 
That you should lounge around in ballrooms, yet, instead of stand- 
ing here in the store and working your head off like your father and 
mother and your little sister, here. That you should sit by the bal- 
lerinas, maybe?” Solly was standing right up against Mr. Tarango- 
lian. "The little girls of twelve and thirteen in their tights . . .” 

'That's enough, Solly," said Mr. Tarangolian, wiping his eyes, 
incapable of any more laughter in his delight. "You're a genius. 
But just stick to your father and Bubi.” 

"Agreed! ” With the graceful artistry for which he had Madame 
Aritonovitch's ballet instruction to thank, Solly sprang into the 
place he had reserved for Bubi. "Now I’m Bubi.” 

He put on an expression of bored condescension, and, from then 
on, had disappeared as far as we were concerned. Only his impu- 
dent brother, Bubi Brill, and his hoarsely croaking, raging father 
were standing in front of us, quarreling. No, not just these two. 
With one movement, which was supposed to designate her and did, 
Solly created fat, sphinxlike Mother Brill, enthroned motionlessly 
behind the cash register. His sister, Riff ke, stood in the background, 
the shy salesgirls flitted by like weasels and the blase young sales- 
men of Brill's department store leaned against the counters, on 
which lay samples of goods. The scene was played out in the atmos- 
phere of nonchalant frankness that the Jews can create around 
themselves when they are among each other, the intimacy of a 
deeply world-wise Oriental race. 
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Bubi (bored and condescending) : "That’s enough, Papa. We 
know that record by heart. Give me a share in the business, if you 
don’t mind, and I’ll have something to do.” 

Old Brill: "Here I do business, here in this store, you Bocher, 
you, and if you want to do business, get going. It's nine o'clock. 
Customers will be coming in any moment. Take off your elegant 
gigolo togs and get going! ” 

Bubi (sovereign): "Nebbich . . . begging your pardon, Papa 
. . . nebbich ... we do business here, with suspenders and 
aprons. You don’t mind if I laugh.” 

Old Brill (his voice breaking) : "Tja . . . with suspenders and 
aprons we do business in this store, here. He can’t sell a pair of sus- 
penders, the ninny, he can’t, but big business . . . that ne wants 
to do. Ten carloads of nuts from Constantinople to Lemberg, may- 
be? Or smuggle diamonds, maybe? Eh? A nobody, a lounge lizard 
who gets himself sozzled with officers and tarts, like a goy, with 
women and furs and champagne and Paris in his noodle. He lets 
his father . . . with the hernia I’ve got . . . lets his father 
sell suspenders, but he wants to do business! The swastika jackasses 
who smear up my roll-shades ... as I live and die . . . the Iron 
Guarders, nebbich . . . they know what I’ve been working for my 
whole life long, they do. For the Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion, that's what they think I’ve been working for. To rule the 
world . . . that’s whu, they believe. But for what have I emmes 
worked myself to death? For a cavalier with movie stars in his head. 
A greenhorn, for whom the ston isn’t good enough and the town 
not elegant enough and business not big enough and the whores 
not expensive enough . . . that’s what I'm standing here in the 
store for today, with my rheumatism, so that the swastika jackasses 
only have to wait for him to take over, the gigolo, and run the 
business into bankruptcy. And for this, I, Uscher Brill, an old man 
with diabetes, for this I’m to im ^ a fortune, and risk my head? 
For the Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion, and because I want to 
rule this earth when the young men of today, nebbich , are already 
dead on their feet on it? For this?” 

Bubi: "Excuse me, Papa. What investments? All I hear is in- 
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vestments. What investments are you talking about, if you don’t 
mind? As far as I’m concerned, you don’t have to invest a thing in 
this business.” 

Old Brill: "You I'm going to tell about it, maybe? You, of all 
people, you Bocher, you? Your little sister . . . she’s a good girl. 
If she were married, I’d tell her. But not you. You can do your busi- 
ness somewhere else, that’s what you cm do.” 

Bubi: "God knows, you don’t have to get so excited, Papa. Mama 
told me everything, anyway. That’s why I’m asking you: What in- 
vestments, if you don’t mind? Isn’t old Pashkano good for a few 
million? Allow me ... as far as I can see, it’s a commission job, 
that’s all there is to it. And the profit would be good enough for me. 
But it's up to you. You say yourself I should drum up my own busi- 
ness. Very well then, if you don’t want to do it, I do. Or is Pashkano 
perhaps not good enough for you?” 

Old Brill (with a crazy sort of cheerfulness) : "You’ve just got 
to listen to him talk, that’s all, the Schmaratzer! He’s going to do 
business. And it’s up to me. Pashkano's money is in lumber, do you 
understand? You crazy nut, you, you Meubtggun And here’s the 
newspaper. You’ve studied abroad. Figure it out for yourself. Old 
Pashkano is broke, as broke as only a goy can be. That’s what old 
Pashkano is. Do you understand me? For this I’ve sent you abroad, 
on my money, that you should ask questions like a thkk-headed 
peasant. Old Pashkano . . . I . . . am . . . telling . . . you — 
is broke!** 

Bubi: "Why do you get all excited, Papa? That’s psychologically 
very interesting. If old Pashkano is broke, you don’t have to take 
on the business. It’s up to you.” 

Old Brill. "Business! What business? It’s better business to shit 
in the Wolodjak, do you understand me, you idiotic idiot? That’s 
better business.” 

Bubi: "So why are you getting all excited for nothing, Papa? It’s 
psychologically very interesting that I’m not to know anything 
about it when it’s supposed to be a dud. But let me tell you some- 
thing. I have my sources of infoimation, too, if you don’t mind. 
And I glance at the newspaper occasionally. Old Pashkano doesn’t 
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stand at a notion counter and sell suspenders. Old Pashkano is a 
businessman of stature. He doesn't have to go in for any cover-up 
maneuvers to get credit, or other Schmonzes. But, as I've said be- 
fore, it’s up to you. If you don’t want the business, I'll take it.” 

Old Brill: "With my money, you bankrupt idiot, you? With my 
money, maybe? I’m to stand and sell suspenders, with my heart 
condition, and you’re going to do business with old Pashkano ” 

Bubi: "As I just said, there’s nothing to it but a few negotiations. 
I repeat, it’s up to you. You’ll excuse me now. I’ve got to get back 
to the club. Anyway, it’s psychologically extremely interesting that 
you should get so excited about it. . . .” 

Bubi — or, I should say, Solly, for right away he was himself 
again — bade his father farewell with an inimitably nonchalant 
wave of the hand. We were dazed with delight and applauded en- 
thusiastically, egged on by Madame Aritonovitch^ example. 

Solly stepped up to Mr. Tarangolian. "End of the performance. 
Curtain.” Turning to us. "Ladies and gentlemen, show’s over.” 

Madame Aritonovitch hurried us back to our lesson. "Allons! 
Let us work. To the bar.” 

Mr. Tarangolian gave Solly a ten-leu piece. Solly inspected it 
carefully. 

"But you know what business your brother Bubi meant, don’t 
you? Or didn’t he tell vour mother about it?” 

Solly winked his red ashed eyes "Not for ten lei, Mr. Coco.” 
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AUNT PAULETTE VISITS 
MADAME TILDY 

FATHER SKILL GOES TO SEE 
OLD PASHKAN O 


Mrs. Morar had attached herself so firmly to Madame l^dy that 
she lived with her and scarcely ever left her side, still, she was not 
wholly lost to us. The entire contents of the Tildy house had been 
attached, the house had changed hands, but Madame Tildy re- 
mained in it, for the time being. So Mrs Morar was still in our 
neighborhood and visited us sometimes during the day, when Ta- 
mara Tildy was resting or when she had sent Mrs. Morar on an er- 
rand that took her past the house. 

"I come to you, my little ones,” she said, smiling with her eyes 
closed, "only to you. Tor you take no part in the disgraceful way 
they trample on my mistress. In all other faces I see scorn, only not 
in yours. We live in an empty room, and she sees nobody. She has 
nothing to cover herself with and she is always cold, always cold, 
even when the sun shines. That’s how fine she is. I have to take her 
in my arms and wan. hei. I hold her like a child. They took her 
brushes from her. They were gold, of the finest marten hair. She 
can’t stand any others. Her ha'- is like a spiders web. Any other 
kind of brush would tear it ou^ by the roots. When I brush it, it 
stands out and sparks. She cries for her brushes. What will happen 
to her hair? Will she have to let it become matted like an elflock? 
I tidy it with my fingers. I put every hair in place. But my fingers 
are rough from the hard work I’ve had to do all my life, abandoned 
widow that I am, with three hungrv mouths to feed. Hard for a poor 
woman to fill them. My hands arc heavy and clumsy. Often she gets 
impatient and hits me. She throws herself on the ground and curses 
the major, who brought all this misfortune upon her. Or she sits 
quite still and holds her head to one side a little. Then she is listen- 
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in g to something. And she says to me, 'What do you think? Is it 
nice where he is? I have a feeling/ she says, 'that it is nice. That he 
is happy there. Yes. I can feel it. He is happy. Why have they put 
him where I belong? Why is he where there is peace, and not I? 
Don't you see it? How he has deceived me? He is where I ought to 
be, among all those they let dream, who can smile at each other and 
don't know what they are saying. Because they don't need an an- 
swer. And they don’t see a face returning their laughter ... or 
not returning it. They have themselves. They hear their own voice 
and it prprises them, like somebody else speaking to them, and it 
pleases them to hear him say what they want to hear, the way they 
want to hear it. They let him say funny things and bad things, they 
let him scold and rage; and enjoy it . . . that he does what they 
want. They ask him a question and hear him ask the same question 
and they know the answer, but they don't want him to know their 
question and answer, so they go on asking faster and faster, but he 
is quicker than they are, every time, every time. So they hate him. 
And they get angry and scream and throw themselves on the 
ground to shake him off, like your own husband, Morar, when he 
tried to drink death out of a gun.’ That’s what she says. 'But you 
suck and suck on the cold, empty iron mouth and it doesn’t come 
. . . death doesn’t come. To die you have to fire a shot that wipes 
away your face, and I am afraid of that.' That’s what she says. *1 
don’t want to be without a face; I don’t even want to be dead with- 
out a face. Even the dead ha\e a face. 1 am afraid. . . . 'And she 
clings to me and cries and wails. 

"All this is a deep, dark secret. I don’t talk to anybody else about 
her, because all the others are full of scorn because of the mis- 
fortune that has befallen her, but you . . . you know better than 
that. And you asked me once what it meant — to lose one’s face. So 
I wanted to tell you this, in a great hurry, because I have to go back 
to her. She sent me to buy poison for the dogs. She can’t feed them 
any longer, and they whine all day. And she won’t give them away. 
Nobody else is to have them because they would die of grief. So we 
are going to kill them. We are going to put the poison in their meat 
and feed it to them. See? Here it is. The very best meat. Almost 
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four pounds. At Dobrowolski’s they chased me away when I said 
it was for the dogs. ‘She hasn’t got anything to eat and deceives peo- 
ple so that she can feed her dogs the best meat! * they yelled. That’s 
how they are. They know nothing. They scream at you because you 
want to serve good meat to those who are to die. Human beings a*e 
cruel and understand nothing. . . 

"And what about him?” we asked. "Is it true? Is he happy?” 

"If she feels he is, then he is,” said Mrs. Morar, smiling with her 
gold teeth. 

And he was happy. We were to find out later that he really was. 

"You are astonished . . . yes ... I know . . . you are in- 
dignant that Tilcy has not been released yet,” said Mr. Tarangolian. 
"May I say that, for the present, it is best for him to stay where he 
is? I can assure you that he is being treated with great care and 
consideration, and with extreme tact. The head of the institute is an 
exceptionally reliable man, and in Dr. Schlesinger he has given 
Tildy a very sensitive doctor.” 

"Yes. But that still doesn’t excuse the crass injustice and the lack 
of justification of the entire business,” said Aunt Elvira. "You can t 
stick a person into the insane asylum just because he makes a 
nuisance of himself.” 

"My dear lady,” said the prefect, "if it were up to you, would you 
let him go home now ? And he looked at her sardonically. 

"You’re not trying to tell us that they are keeping him there to 
spare him.” 

"I am not trying to tell you an, thing. I said he was being treated 
with consideration and tact.” 

"So he knows notning of what is going on outside?” 

"I don’t think he does.” 

"But if that is true ... it is even more horrible. Doesn’t any- 
body think of his poor wife?” At n* Elvira was truly outraged. 

"On the contrary, everybody is tmnking about his wife.” 

Mr. Tarangolian seemed to savor the silence that followed his 
words, then, after a few moments had passed, he said, "Could he 
help her?” 
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"That isn't the point He should at least be given the opportunity 
to try." 

"Unfortunately, this opportunity no longer exists.” 

"There is always an opportunity.” 

Mr. Tarangolian shrugged and busied himself with his cigar. 

"Won't Major Tildy demand satisfaction when he gets out?" 
asked our mother. "A man of his caliber will feel it is the worst 
thing that could have happened to him — to be deterred from doing 
his duty.” 

"Satisfaction? From whom?” asked Mr. Tarangolian. 

The silence that followed was embarrassing. It was an abyss in 
which lay too much that remained unspoken. Our spirited Aunt 
Paulette couldn't stand it any longer. 

"My dear old friend, I hate you,” she said. "Admit that you've 
got your finger in this pie, and not with the intention of being any 
help to Tildy . . . you’re no angel . . . but because he happens 
to be in your way at the moment for some reason or other, or be- 
cause he can't be fitted into one of your intrigues That they are 
sparing him by keeping him in the asylum as long as possible is 
nothing but a perfidious, sanctimonious excuse. You are diabolical, 
and you might as well admit it! ” 

"I do not feel near enough to the next life yet,” said Mr. Taran- 
golian, "to be able to decide in what category I belong. I only know, 
my young friend, that you look as much like an angel as any human 
being can, even if, perhaps, from Lucifer’s entourage.” 

"A fallen angel?” said Aunt Paulette dryly, and the comment 
released a very palpable wave of embarrassment. 

Mr. Tarangolian pretended not to notice it. "Oh my child,” he 
said. "Be impatient. Be indignant. Be fiery in the cause of justice. 
Defend all that is noble and good — or the opposite. At your age 
everything is lovely.” 

"You know the institution?” asked Uncle Sergei with interest. 
"I mean ... do they have certain methods there, strait jackets 
for maniacs? Things like that? Or certain therapies . . . shock 
treatments, perhaps?” 
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"You can rest assured,” said the prefect dryly, "nothing like that 
is being used on Major Tildy” 

"Of course,” said Uncle Sergei, with disarming naivete. "I am 
asking purely out of personal interest, medically speaking, so to 
say.” 

"Of course,” said Mr. Tarangolian. 

"By the way,” said our mother, "I have the picture of Aida’s 
grave that you asked for. The stone is up now. According to my 
relatives, it is very beautiful.” 

"You are kindness itself,” mumbled Mr. Tarangolian, and kissed 
her hand. 

Aunt Paulette raised her eyebrows, rested her head on the back 
of her chair, and looked up at the ceiling. 

"You have a very beautiful throat,” said Uncle Sergei. 

"Are you tempted to bite it?” 

"Paulette!” said our mother. "Please! May I ask you to help the 
children with their homework this afternoon? Or perhaps it would 
be best if you went up with them right now, then they can have the 
afternoon to themselves.” She turned to Mr. Tarangolian. "It is 
really too bad that Miss Rappaport couldn’t come back.” 

Aunt Paulette got up. "Really too bad,” she said. "And nobody 
has more reason to regret it than I.” 

She shooed us toward the door. "Anyway, even in Miss Rappa- 
port’s day, the little dai .ngs were always sent out of the room too 
late.” 

"A splendid educational prind de,” said Mr. Tarangolian. "Chil- 
dren can’t be corrupted early cnc agh. In that I am in total agree- 
ment with my friend Fiokla Aritonovitch.’ 

"Please, Paulette!” said Mama. 

Aunt Paulette opened the door and, with an ironic little bow, let 
us go out first. She didn’t exactly hate us, but she never made any 
bones about the fact that we we*e of absolute indifference to her 
and had, of late, become quite a burden, and that it was repugnant 
to her to help us with our homework and to altogether, in any way, 
replace the departed Miss Rappaport. But perhaps she was only 
letting out her general ill-humor on us. She was twenty-five, very 
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pretty and full of life, and she was unutterably bored in our house. 
Except for Mr. Tarangolian and, now and then, some relatives from 
the country, nobody ever came to see us, and it never occurred to 
anyone to make any social or friendly contacts in the town. Al- 
though our household was large and lively — we were always a big 
family, counting the servants, and we did count them — a veritable 
tribe, nothing could dispel the illusion that the emptiness around 
us was growing wider every day, until finally, although we were to- 
gether, we found ourselves isolated from each other and lonely. 

The painful experience of seeing the natural unity of one's 
family dissolve and disintegrate still lay ahead of us. And although 
we told ourselves later that we had bidden farewell to nothing 
more than a beautiful illusion, and that the nest warmth of a united 
home had never really dwelt within our four walls, only the radiant 
power of our child bodies, our vitality and receptiveness had filled 
them, and that it was therefore only natural, when these were gone, 
that we and the world around us should have grown cold . . . 
even when we kept all this very sensibly in mind, it did not relieve 
our nostalgia or an ever greater feeling of inadequacy. None of us, 
we felt, would ever be able to establish around our individual selves 
and our dear ones anything as equally well constructed, such a 
warm, living haven, as the home of our childhood. 

Or could it have been that we grasped even then, or at least 
sensed, why Tamara Tildy was always cold ? 

Sometimes Uncle Sergei showed mote understanding than one 
would have imagined possible behind his gay and gracious counte- 
nance of the incorrigible rogue. Once, during a chance silence that 
suddenly, without anyone being able to say why, was gaining an 
oppressive power over us, he blew a few smoke rings, then waved 
them gently away to join everything else that is transient, reciting 
in their wake, "He who builds no house today will never build one. 
He who is alone today will always be alone. . . Then he 
stretched out a hand to Aunt Paulette, who was resting her head on 
the back of her chair again and was staring up at the ceiling, and 
said with exaggerated sentimentality, “Give me your hand, ma 
chbre cousine . . . warm me. . . 
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Aunt Paulette didn't move. Meltingly, like a lovesick Pierrot, 
Uncle Sergei sang Don Giovanni’s "Reich’ mir die Hand, mein 
Leben” a quarter-tone off, of course, so that it went through you. 
Then he sighed deeply and got up. Our mother rose, too, and left 
the room with some excuse or other. We knew she was going to 
give him money. 


Perhaps Aunt Paulette took herself off one day to visit Tamara 
Tildy in just such a mood. She had told no one of her intention, and 
none of us found out about it until a few days later, and then quite 
by chance. 

The situation was exactly like those in which most of the conver- 
sations in our house that I have repeated here took place, and, 
strangely enough, this is how we always saw our family in later 
years, whenever we looked back — assembled afterdinner for coffee 
in the salon , a group of motionless people, seated, silent, turned to 
stone. Only Mr. Tarangolian's presence occasionally enlivened the 
round, but, after Aunt Aida’s death, his visits became less frequent 
and stopped finally almost altogether, after a very clear difference 
of certain opinions. 

On this particular day, the conversation was of no consequence, 
and scrappy, as usual. Sentences such as ''Would you like some 
more coffee, Sergei?” and * Thank you very much, Cousin Elvira” 
swam on the surface 01 a stubborn taciturnity. Aunt Paulette, her 
head resting on the back of her chair as usual — a habit of which 
both her older sisters quite frank / disapproved — broke die silence 
by saying, "If you should ever happen to win, Sergei, be sure to 
tell me. I want to borrow some money from you.” 

"You know, my angel, that I never win Unfortunately.” 

"But you could. If jou would cheat as cleverly as you do when 
you play rummy with me. . . .” 

"What do you need money moye serze? When one is as 
beautiful as you, one has everything.” 

Aunt Paulette was silent. 

"I understand,” said Uncle Sergei after a while. "She isn't well? 
She is hungry?” 
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"Yes. She is hungry." 

"Oh la la! ” said Uncle Sergei. "But this hunger ... it is very 
hard to still. And very expensive. I play for kopecks.” 

"You see a doctor sometimes, don’t you? A Dr. Zablonski . . . 
something like that.” 

"Are you talking about Madame Tildy?” Our mother's tone was 
sharp. "Have you seen her?” 

“Yes. I went to see her,” said Aunt Paulette, boldly, casually. 

"Went to see her?” 

"Yes. The day before yesterday. She already had a visitor, a cer- 
tain Mr. Adamowski. A publisher, as far as I could make out. He is 
a magician.” 

"What did he do?” 

'Tricks. He pulled little sugar eggs out of our noses and other 
equally unappetizing and boring things. Card tricks, too. Avoid 
him, Sergei, if you ever come across him in your circles. He can do 
better than you. You’ll recognize him by his clubfoot. He wears a 
monocle, too. Neither are easy to overlook. By the way, he seemed 
to amuse her enormously. She was in an absolutely scintillating 
mood, witty, charming. Old Mrs. Morar watches over her like a 
spider. Whenever you look at her, she closes her eyes and smiles. 
You get the impression that the sun is rising, the way her gold 
teeth shine.” 

"I hear she waits on her,” said our mother. 

"I believe they sleep together in one bed, if you can call it a bed 
. . . what I saw.” 

"It is dreadful,” said our mother. "By the way, children, I don’t 
think you have been out in the fresh air all day. Go into the garden 
for a while.” 

If anybody had told us at the time that Aunt Paulette would 
marry Mr. Adamowski, and this only after having been his mis- 
tress for a long time, under conditions that were most embarrassing 
for all of us, we would have dismissed it as wildest imagination. 
Later, we spoke about it to Madame Aritonovitch. 

'What can’t you understand about it?” she wanted to know. 
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"Why shouldn’t your aunt have fallen under the spell of this man? 
Tamara Tildy did.” 

"Yes . . . and so . . . ?” 

Madame Aritonovitch smiled. "Didn’t you ever notice how Ta- 
mara Tildy fascinated Paulette, right from the start, just as Tildy 
enchanted you? But she was smitten in the way one woman is at- 
tracted to another — in a constant, secret appraisal, forever on the 
lookout for a moment in which to triumph over her. She was 
younger and more beautiful than her rival, but that only makes 
envy more bitter. It gives it a hard superiority from the start. You 
know what I mean, don't you, Tanya?” 

Tanya said nothing. 

"Certainly,” the rest of us agreed. "We would have understood it 
if she had taken Tildy from her when he came back. But not this 
clubfoot, this party clown. ...” 

"Tildy!” said Madame Aritonovitch, with scorn. Then she 
looked at Tanya. "You understand what I mean?” 

Again Tanya was silent. 

"Wait until you are twenty-five,” said Madame Aritonovitch. 
"Live with relatives, tied down, unable to make a move on your 
own, young, beautiful, full of vitality, and with all your expect- 
ancies of life dead within you. Meet a man who is repulsive to you, 
in every way, physically, spiritually, who has conquered the woman 
who disturbs you because there is something about her that you 
feel is akin to you, and if it is only ... or just because it is . . . 
a seed of the same despair, you I want your revenge for the fact 
that she reached this despair befoie you. You will want to hurt her 
where she is most vulnerable, tor the sake of your own despair. I 
don’t expect you to approve, only to understand. Ach , you weren’t 
in my school long enough, you little chickadees. . . .” 

The platitude that one could nc * ^resee many of the things that 
took place later is very apt in connection with the short time we 
spent in Madame Aritonovitch’s Institut d’Education. And we can 
consider ourselves fortunate that we did not know at the time how 
short it was going to be. For we were happy there, not counting a 
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few, very ordinary childish griefs, sorrows that seemed ridiculously 
negligible later, but of course they were as bitter, at the time, as all 
later suffering. 

One of these early sorrows, which was mine alone, came as a re- 
sult of our friendship with Blanche Schlesinger. 

For several weeks, we had tried in vain to establish contact with 
her. Not only was she very reserved and shy, but we found our- 
selves self-conscious and awkward when we tried to approach her. 
We had adopted a poorly studied casualness, a method of establish- 
ing relationships which we had copied from Solly Brill, because it 
seemed such a splendid way to overcome all embarrassment. But of 
course this directness was natural to him, whereas we learned to 
master it only imperfectly, and it had absolutely no effect on little 
Blanche. Whenever her knowing look or sad smile fell upon us, as 
if to say, "Don’t pretend, don’t put on an act for me. Tell me what 
you want and I’ll do it if I can, if it is not too noisy or bright . . 
then we, too, were overwhelmed by a sudden sensitivity against 
everything glaring, loud, and direct. We had experienced only too 
often how a clumsy, too-familiar word or a too- intimate gesture 
could suffice to injure the delicate, constantly imperiled core of 
one’s personality. And it did not help us to overcome our shyness — 
it made it worse — when we saw Blanche’s huge eyes grow a shade 
darker, her smile a little sadder and more knowing, when what 
should have been spoken remained unsaid. 

It embarrasses me when I say "little Blanche,’’ because, although 
she w f as younger than w r e, we never had the feeling that we could or 
should patronize her. She w>as our superior in every way. Just like 
Solly Brill, and for the same reason — because of an advantage in 
culture that went back thousands of years, because of the superi- 
ority of an older race. 

Solly, a head shorter than we and almost two years younger, was 
recognized by us unreservedly as a sovereign creature. His opinion 
of Blanche, by the way, was very matter-of-fact. "An eccentric 
little person, the Schlesinger girl. An anemic soul. Not worth men- 
tioning.” So we had been satisfied to greet her from afar, with a 
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short nod and a glance that left us more embarrassed than ever. 
And then the day came on which she spoke to us. 

It was during Miss Zehrer s German lesson, which usually crept 
by sluggishly, except on the days when it was filled with the ten- 
sions of irritation that made us rebellious. Then all those misdeeds 
broke out of which children arc capable who are being treated as 
the objects of an educational method that is foolish and completely 
lacking in insight. Not that Miss Zehrer was the type of teacher 
whom everyone likes to make responsible for the paucity and cor- 
roding boredom of school life. On the contrary, she was healthy 
and red-cheeked, comparatively young, blond, and alert. Of all the 
instructors at the Institut d'Education — the elderly spinsters who 
flitted by or the kindly, unkempt gentlemen — she was the only one 
who was academically prepared for her profession, and she was full 
of very modern ideas. Her ideal, presumably, was a German private 
school in the woods, with plentv of sunshine, large windows, the 
pupils’ drawings pasted on the walls, and children sitting cross- 
legged in the fields, singing in a circle — the ideal of a kindergarten 
teacher. The neglected residence that housed the Institut d’Educa- 
tion, in which the bane in the ballet studio w r as the only sports ap- 
paratus, was repugnant to her, and her disapproval of Madame 
Arironovitch’s pedagogic methods made her obstinate, awkward, 
and tactless. She educated us out of opposition to Madame Aritono- 
vitch and to us. Madame Aritonovitch w r as w T eil aware of this, and 
kept her on, I think, for pedagogic reasons, or had even hired her 
as a contrast. For rhe only axn . Fiokla Arironovitch ever ex- 
pressed to us in words w r as that * children should be spared noth- 
ing-” 

On the day of w^hich I w T as speaking, we were practicing "oral 
composition.” I had just been told to tell the story of Sleeping 
Beauty. T was doing my best, and had coniv. to the place where the 
prince finds the castle. I said, \ . nd the prince found himself 
in front of a sleeping castle that was overgrown wdth roses. . . ” 

" What wms sleeping?” interrupted Miss Zehrer. "The castle?” 
She turned to the class. "The people in the castle were sleeping, 
stupid. Sleeping Beauty in the atuc, the king on his throne, the 
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queen at his side, the pages on the steps, the sentries on the ram- 
parts and in front of the gates, even the cook, just as he was about 
to give the kitchen boy a box on the ears, and die dog in the court- 
yard on his chain, and the cat on the hearth — but not the castle! ” 

I stood there, filled with shame and near tears. What hurt most 
was the way my friends let me down. Solly Brill, who sat beside me, 
had thrown his arms across his desk, laid his red head on them, and 
was shaking with laughter. And although I knew that his laughter 
wasn't really directed at my mistake — which I couldn't see as a 
mistake — but was a liberating outburst out of a stupefaction that 
would have made me just as cruel had somebody else been standing 
in my place, still I felt the stabbing pain of extreme, humiliating 
forlornness. 

"Well, sit down and think it over for a minute, whether a build- 
ing can sleep or not,” said Miss Zehrer. "And don't fall asleep over 
it yourself, Sleepyhead.” 

Solly Brill held his hands flat over his ears as if his head were 
about to fall off. "A sleeping castle! Did you ever hear anything 
like that? Go to sleep, Sleepyhead!” 

It was as if I were blinded. 

But when the lesson was over, Blanche Schlesinger came to me. 
"I didn’t have to laugh over your sentence,” she said. "It is a very 
poetic, a beautiful condensation that says everything there is to 
say.” 

My sister Tanya came up to us. "You have on a very pretty 
dress,” said Blanche, and reddened a little, as if the compliment 
sounded too superficial. "And very pretty hair,” she added. "And 
pretty eyes. I would like to be friends with you. Shall we exchange 
books?” 

We brought her Dickens's Christmas Carol \ which she had al- 
ready read, but she took it gladly because of the beautiful illustra- 
tions. And she gave us a very strange book called The Conic 
Sections of God , written by somebody called Sir Galahad. She said 
he was actually a woman. We couldn't understand a word of it; 
then, years later, it fell into our hands again and we read it as if it 
were a revelation, and required a decade to shake off its effects. 
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As soon as we had grasped the disproportion of this literary 
exchange, we brought her The Saint and Her Fool , by Agnes 
Gunther, a book Aunt Elvira was reading and was being greatly 
moved by. We did not know that it was a potboiler. For us, it was 
"adult reading,” because Aunt Elvira was reading it. We wheedled 
it out of her by telling her we wanted to take it to Miss Zehrer. And 
Blanche evaluated us for what we were. Her next present to us was 
Kipling’s Jungle Book , and with every book she gave us, we loved 
her more. 

"Come and visit us,’ we begged. "We have a big garden.” 

She smiled sadly. "I’m afraid that wouldn’t do.” 

"Then we’ll come and visit you, and you’ll show us all your 
books, and your father’s books.” 

"You won’t be allowed to do that, either,” she said softly. 

We thought she was very distinguished becauit she was kept 
in such seclusion. There she was at last, our enchanted princess, 
beautiful, noble, robbed of crow 11 and kingdom by a terrible curse. 

I loved her and J loved her name, which I embellished and turned 
into the name of Parsifal’s beloved: Blancheflor. 

In Tchernopol, where everything that did not take place openly 
in the streets was arbitrarily dragged into them, the events that had 
preceded the excited conversation between Bubi Brill and his 
father, which Solly had acted out for us so masterfully, did not 
remain secret long. People told each othei that Uscher Brill had 
visited old Pashkano on some < ’dacious business . . . but no, 
Old Pashkano had asked Uscher Prill to come to him. They knew 
everything, down to the smallest detail. 

On the morning after the night on which Sandrel Pashkano 
had driven to his dead wives in the little forest of Horetschea for 
the last time, he appeared in the upper halK ay of his house. He had 
not slept. There he stood at the tc 1 *f the stairs, almost seven feet 
tall, still erect in spite of his eighty or more years — he was never 
able to give his age correctly — leaning on a stout stick, his other 
hand, scaly as the claw of a gigantic bird, resting on the smeary 
banister of the wooden staircase, while frightened roaches fled into 
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its cracks. He was wearing only the trousers and vest of a suit of the 
finest material, the pattern of which a dying race of London tailors 
had taken with them into the beyond. His shoes, with buttoned 
buckskin inserts at the side, were dandified in their elegance, too. 
But instead of the jacket, he had put on a sleeveless sheepskin coat, 
a so-called koschjok. Its fur was worn off, except for a tew moldy 
hairs, and decades of wear had given it the brown sheen of an old 
piece of bacon rind. His mustache, under his bold, powerful pro- 
truding nose, was snow white and soft as silk, and hid his mouth. 
Under his bushy brows, his black eyes sparkled. They were set close 
together, like the treacherous eyes of a boar. He was unshaven, and 
white stubble covered his lean cheeks. On his completely bald head 
he wore the high, pointed sheepskin cap he was never without, at 
any time of the year and on any occasion. He called for his coach- 
man. His voice still had all the old power. 

He called three times. "Myron!” Louder every time. "Myron! 
Myron!” The Cossack was named after the patron saint of TJier- 
nopol. 

Myron came waddling, flat-footed, across the yard. He heaved 
his eunuch fat up the stairs, and it was still wobbling when he 
came to a halt in front of his master. Old Pashkano, who hadn't 
taken his vicious eyes off his servant, turned about without a word 
and went into the nearest room, bringing his cane down hard with 
every step. The coachman followed him. It was a little-used room 
with ugly, plush-upholstered furniture, and it w'as almost dark. On 
one wall hung a picture, covered. The Titian. Next to it stood a 
huge iron safe of old-fashioned design. 

Old Pashkano walked into the middle of the room; the Cossack 
remained standing in the doorway. He was even taller than his 
master, and you could have cut the flesh the latter had on his bones 
five times out of the back of his servant. High up on the box of the 
lumbering old coach, behind the two colossal carriage horses, he 
may have looked natural enough, but standing on his feet he was a 
mountain of a man. The spongy nape of his neck was encrusted 
with a network of fine, sharply indented grooves, as if the skin of 
an old Indian temple elephant had attained the roseate coloring 
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and delicacy of a suckling pig. His body was shaped like a barrel; 
the violet sash that he wore wound around it several times must 
have been miles long. He had the back of a whale. It would have 
been a temptation to any harpooner. 

It was quite evident that this vast expanse of back tempted old 
Pashkano sorely to give vent to his spleen by belaboring it with his 
stick. "You’re asleep, Myron!" he raged at the Cossack. "You’re 
asleep day and night! In the stable. On the coach. You’re asleep in 
your shoes. You sag in your pants like an oversized pumpkin, and 
sleep!” 

"I am not asleep, master," whined the Cossack. "I am awake.” 
He had a voice like a flute. It came from his throat like light oil. 

"You slept while I knelt before the coffins of my wires and 
prayed." 

Myron said nothing. 

Old Pashkano stared into his face; his mustache was trembling. 

"Prayed! Did you hear me?" 

"Prayed . . . sir" came the echo, in the voice of an angel. 

"Go to the Jew Brill, you elephant without balls. Go to his 
house. Tell him to come to me immediately, before he opens his 
store. Right away. I want to talk to him. He’s to bring his glass with 
him. You’re to wait for him and bring him here. Tell him you’ve 
been told to go to another Jew if he keeps you waiting. While he’s 
here, go to the Jew Pei‘ o. Bring him here, too, and let him wait 
till the other one’s gone. They’re not to see each other. And now — 

g°*” 

"I go, sir," said the heavenly oi of the voire of a whale, and the 
Cossack waddled out of the door. 

Old Pashkano waited until it had closed. Then he took a bunch 
of keys out of his trouser pocket, went to the safe, and unlocked it. 
He bent low over his cane, wheezed, stud ois arm into the depths 
of the vault, rummaged around fc r .« while, and finally extracted a 
ball of newspaper as large as his fist. He undid it. It revealed a small 
box. He pressed his scaly thumb down on it hard, checking the 
contents, then he stuck it into his vest pocket. With the fussiness of 
an old man, he locked the iron safe again, put the bunch of keys 
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back into his trouser pocket, went over to the table, thumping 
heavily on the floor with his cane, and sat down in one of the velvet 
armchairs. There he waited, leaning forward and nodding, his 
mustache twitching every now and then, his eyes half closed. But 
when steps could be heard on the stairs, he opened them again. All 
his vitality, as unpredictable and savage as the powers of Nature, 
seemed to flow back into him through those treacherous slits under 
his white brows. Nothing moved but his lids. He looked like a huge 
woodland creature lurking in the damp, rotting coolness of deep, 
leafy shadows, alert, prepared to burst forth out of the underbrush, 
dangerous, pregnant with disaster, and tyrannical. He looked very 
beautiful. Through a slit in the curtain, a narrow ray of light, dense 
as matter, fell diagonally across him. 

The Cossack brought in the merchant Uscher Brill. 

"We want to be alone,” said Sandrel Pashkano, paying no atten- 
tion to the Jew’s greeting. 

"Alone, sir ” fluted Myron, and then waddled to the door and 
closed it behind him. Father Brill was profoundly composed. He 
breathed evenly. Jews are heroes. 

"Did you bring your glass?” asked old Pashkano. 

"I have my glass,” answered Father Brill, out of the depths of his 
inexhaustible patience. 

"Here,” said Pashkano, and stuck a hand in his vest pocket. 

He had on stiff cuffs, fastened with enormous, barbaric cuff links 
that were studded with rubies. They betrayed his origin. Now one 
of them caught in his watch chain. He tore it free impatiently. 
When he had at last extracted the little box from his pocket, 
vehemence was still noticeable in his movements. He flung it on 
the table so brusquely that it opened. Something rolled out and fell 
on the floor. Brill bent to retrieve it. 

As he straightened up, he almost collided with old Pashkano, 
who had risen and was hanging over him threateningly, his vulture 
nose sticking out as if to hack at Brill, his white, fluffy mustache 
bristling aggressively, his clawlike hands clutching the arms of his 
chair. Brill gave him a fleeting look out of his dim, red-rimmed 
eyes. The old man sat down again. 
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The diamond Brill had picked up was as big as a pigeon's egg. 
He turned it around and around in his short fingers. The backs of 
his hands were hairy, reddish hair, the skin was blotched like the 
stomach of a salamander. He held the stone between two fingers 
in the dense ray of dust-filtered light. The stone gave forth blue 
and fiery lightnings. 

Brill held the stone at arm's length and looked at it, then he 
brought it up close to his eyes, stroked the facets and edges with the 
tip of his finger, finally took his magnifying glass out of his pocket, 
rammed it into one eye, and continued his inspection for a long 
time. At last he took the glass out of his eye, laid the diamond 
down on the table, and sighed deeply and sadly. 

"Speak!” said old Pashkano. 

"A beautiful stone,” said Brill slowly, as if out of faraway mem- 
ories. "A very beautiful stone. Only a little cloudy. . . . scarcely 
any spots . . .” 

"You’re lying! ” shouted Pashkano. "The stone is perfect. I paid 
five million for it.” 

"Then they cheated you, Mr. Pashkano,” said Brill, sounding 
worried. "You should have bought from somebody reliable, like 
Uscher Brill.” 

"You sell whipcord,” said Pashkano scornfully. "And that’s no 
good.” 

"I have seen many ti igs in my life, Mr. Pashkano. Some of 
them thanks to you. Diamonds, too.” 

"Never one like that.” 

Brill rocked his faded old head r rom side to side, then he asked, 
"You want to sell, Mr. Pashkano’” 

"I want you to tell me what the stone is worth.” 

"N# . . . five million. You just said so.” 

"I bought it before the war,” said Pashkano. 

Brill nodded respectfully, his eyes closed. The lie was too trans- 
parent. 

"What is it worth today?” 

"It is worth,” said Brill, and sighed again, "to me a lifetime, to 
you a laugh, Mr. Pashkano. That’s what it’s worth. Because you are 
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a rich man, Mr. Pashkano, and I am poor. But if you want to know 
what it would cost ... it would cost him who buys it a fortune, 
and him who sells it a fortune. And it would be something else 
again, Mr. Pashkano, if you wanted to know what it would sell for 
... nu ... it would sell for . . . it is a very, a most beautiful, 
a big stone . . . only a few flaws, as I just said. Nu . . . what 
would it sell for? It would sell . . . you don’t find many stones 
like that on the market today. . . 

"No.” Old Pashkano interrupted him sharply. "You can’t find 
one cut like that. It has a name. I’m not going to tell you the name 
because I have given it another. Now it is called ’Iron Heart.* ” 

"A beautiful name, Mr. Pashkano. But sad. And nobody likes 
to hear anything sad. Why don’t you call it the Tashkano Dia- 
mond'?” 

"You’re to tell me what it’s worth.” 

"What for, Mr. Pashkano? A stone like this is famous. Why 
don’t you just send a telegram to the diamond exchange in Amster- 
dam: 'Wire estimated value of the Pashkano Djamond’? If you 
want to sell it, auction it off Rothschild will bid, Morgan will bid, 
the Prince of Linz will bid. Who knows? Your colleagues may 
bid. All the rich people. They rap the gavel, once, twice, three 
times. A very simple procedure. Why do you need Uscher Brill?” 

"What would you give me for it?” 

Brill swallowed. "Nobody 'an give what they don’t have, Mr. 
Pashkano.” 

"All I want is a payment, as security. I want to let you have the 
stone. I want you to buy me another to go with it. It’s to be exactly 
like this one, a perfect match. I need two.” He paused significantly. 
"The other stone shall be called 'Fiery Heart.* And you’re to buy it 
for me. I don’t care what it costs. Have you understood me?” 

Uscher Brill looked down at the diamond for the first time since 
he had relinquished it. He swallowed again. He made a motion 
with his hand as if he were going to grasp the stone, but then he 
let his arms fall. Again he closed his eyes and rocked his head liom 
side to side. 

"When I was twelve years old, Mr. Pashkano, I had a dream. I 
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saw old Mr. Pashkano, and he said to me: 'Uscher, my boy’ . . . 
that’s what he said . . . 'here is a diamond, big as a cannon ball. 
Take it and buy me a second cannon ball just like it.* That’s what I 
dreamt when I was twelve years old. I’m an old man now, Mr. 
Pashkano. God forbid, not so old as you, but not everybody enjoys 
the health you do, Mr. Pashkano. God should watch over you. I 
have a modest business. My oldest son is ... I am sorry to say 
... a parasolnik, a nebbochant , a windbag. He plays the cavalier 
with a tennis racket and gets himself soused in the Trocadero, like 
a goy . . . you’ll excuse it, Mr. Pashkano. But we’re old acquaint- 
ances, aren’t we? But I have a little girl. She'll marry a capable 
young man. And I have another little boy, a smart, good child, 
God’s blessing to us in our old age. Solomon is his name. They’ll 
take over the store . . . that sells whipcord, as you say, and a few 
other items. I’m an old man, Mr. Pashkano. If I dre^ni of anything 
today, then I dream of the swastika hooligans who smear up my 
store in the night. I don’t dream any more of transactions that 
could net me millions. I’m up to my neck in taxes as it is.” 

Pashkano remained silent. 

"Besides," Brill went on, after another deep sigh, "you’ll excuse 
it if I ask again, Mr. Pashkano, but what do you need me for? All 
you have to do is send a telegram to Amsterdam: 'Purchase exact 
duplicate of Pashkano Diamond, same si/e, same cut. Price no ob- 
ject, stop. Pashkano.’ If th y c m’t find one, they’ll tut you one like 
it. There are plenty of unc ut stones, all sorts, all sizes, ready to be 
cut any way you like. You don’t ha Tr e to do anything about it your- 
self. There are people right here m town with excellent connec- 
tions. I don’t do mui h in stones any more, you know that, Mr. 
Pashkano. I sell whipcord, as you just said, and it’s a good-enough 
business . . . God should watch over it. . . . I’ve known it to 
be better but . . . I’m an old man. What do I need? I grew up 
poor, I stayed poor. . . . You\egot experts right here. You have 
Merdinger and Lipschitz. You have Uuttesmann and Rubel. You 
have Falikmann and Co. You have . . . if none of them suits you 
. . . you have Merorcs. An old friend, Mr. Pashkano. What’s the 
matter with him? Has he become too fine to make a few hundred 
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thousand? Nebbich. The son, yes, but what about the old man? He, 
too? He grew up with millions, maybe?” 

Old Pashkano didn't move. 

Brill looked past the diamond, but it cost him an effort. Tm an 
old man, Mr. Pashkano. Over sixty,” he said. "You knew me al- 
ready when I was younger. Then when you said to me: ‘Brill, this 
is business. Its tricky. You’ll have to be discreet. And cautious. But 
it’s good business/ . . . Nu , did I hesitate, Mr. Pashkano? You 
tell me. I did not hesitate, Mr. Pashkano. But today? Today I’m an 
old man. I have my own little business, selling whipcord, as you 
just said, but times are bad. Everywhere. Not everybody can take 
advantage of the situation, like you, and find a way out in precious 
stones. But once upon a time, if you’d said to me: 'Brill, you may 
have difficulties with this bit of business; there may be a hitch here 
or there . . . this is confidential. . . .'You tell me, Mr. Pash- 
kano. What did I do? Lumber is weak, they say. But you are a 
Chosen One, Mr. Pashkano. God should watch over the business 
you still have. I’m telling Bubi all the time . . . that's my older 
boy . . . 'Look at old Pashkano,* I tell him. 'How he came down 
from the mountains with not even a pair of shoes on his feet/ 
You’ll excuse it, Mr. Pashkano, but that’s the way they talk about 
you, and it’s an example to the young people. 'So/ I say to Bubi, 
'take a look at him, this Chosen One, who came down from the 
mountains barefoot and became a king of kings among the lumber 
barons/ But that one ... all he wants is to go to the whores at 
Schorodok’s. So, you’ll allow me, Mr. Pashkano . . . it’s going to 
be a very expensive buy. It will have to be paid for in Dutch gulden. 
The gulden stands at about sixty-five today. This is no gross of silk 
stockings, Mr. Pashkano. It’s going to run into millions. So . . . 
may I ask . . . what is your security?” 

"You’ve got the stone, you jackass. You’re to take it with you to 
London, or to Amsterdam. You're to show it around, so that the 
other stone may be exactly like it. Am I to give you security for 
putting the stone into your Jewish hands? You're going to give me 
security, you understand? It’s not I who’s going to cheat you, but 
you’re not going to cheat me, either.” 
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Uscher Brill laid a hand on his heart and smiled conciliatorily, 
his eyes closed. When he opened them again, they saw the diamond 
on the table and, without his volition, grew big. "You are a good 
man, Mr. Pashkano,” he said. "People can say what they like. Ive 
made a lot of money through you. Ive made more money with 
others, if I must say so, as far as percentage goes. You are a hard 
man. Just the same . . . many have grown big through you. The 
bigger the better, as far as you were concerned. Why. I ask myself, 
Mr. Pashkano . . . why do you want to make a little man as big 
as the big men all of a sudden, and not the big men a little bigger? 
Aren’t you connected with Merores any more? Has Merores be- 
come too fine for a piece of business like this, since he was made 
’Chevalier/ which is something like a nobleman, isn’t it? How 
many noblemen wouldn’t rub their hands to get hold of a piece of 
business like this? And Merores, nekhich, no? Don’* hold it against 
me, Mr. Pashkano, but why do you need Uscher Brill?” 

"Myron!” shouted old Pashkano, so that the walls of the room 
shook. He pounded impatiently on the floor with his cane and 
yelled again, "Myron! Myron!” 

"It is a very confidential matter, Mr. Pashkano,” said Brill. 
"Don't try to tell me. When you look for diamonds nowadays, you 
don’t find them under the table any more like the crumbs of Shab- 
bath kolatschen on Monday. Important people are involved, people 
of authority, governmen officials, detectives . . . what do I know? 
And everything gets written down. It will cost a lot of money to 
buy an uncut diamond as big as a t igeon egg, before it is put up for 
public auction. It is going to be v ry difficult to have it cut in this 
outlandish way without it getting around who it’s for, and why. I 
don’t think you want to spend your foreign currency on jewels, 
Mr. Pashkano. Its going to be an expensive transaction for you, 
Mr. Pashkano, and very difficult for anybody who undertakes it for 
you. More than one person will h 1 :c to go to London or Amster- 
dam for you, good people, Mr. Pashkano, not a Bocher, a nebbo - 
chant, like my son, Bubi. And you won’t want to leave the stone 
lying around in safes abroad, Mr. Pashkano. You’ll want it back. 
But the tax on the import of stones is high, Mr. Pashkano. The 
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export is very difficult, too. Do you want to give presents to the 
customs officers, Mr. Pashkano? You don’t want to, I’m sure. 
You’ll need very reliable people to take the stone abroad and to 
bring it back again, with the other one. The commissions are going 
to be high, very high. All in all, it’s going to cost you twenty, 
twenty-five million . . . perhaps more. Yes. More. You’ll have 
to invest more than your own fortune Mr. Pashkano. I can’t help 
thinking, were rocking a dead child, here, that’s what were doing. 
You’re a famous man, Mr. Pashkano. You’ll forgive me, but . . . 
may I ask what are you prepared to give as security?” 

"Myron!” 

The Cossack appeared in the doorway. 

"Throw the Jew out! ” 

Brill remained standing where he was. 

"Throw him out or I’ll bash your head in!” 

Brill moved anxiously toward the door, oppressed with the bur- 
den of being misunderstood. Just before he reached it, he turned 
around for one last, resigned effort. Lifting his shoulders and rais- 
ing his arms, he extended his blotchy, red-haired hands palm up, 
as if offering old Pashkano his case for the last time. He was 
offering it to him once more, for his own good; he was weighing it 
out for him again in an effort to make clear to the old man how 
heavy it was yet how simple, how easy to understand. He was, so 
to speak, presenting himself outstretched on his open hands, Uscher 
Brill, in his simple predestined inability to do anything but what 
he had just done. His wise, despairing eyes tried to force a little in- 
sight into this stubborn old man. It was a very human, affecting, 
tragic, and ridiculous gesture. It contained all the vainness of hu- 
man desire to make itself understood. Then he sighed again, 
nodded his head sadly, and let his arms fall. The Cossack towered 
at his side; his spongy, masklike Mongolian face, like a pumpkin 
with the moon shining on it, with a mouth and nose cut into it and 
slits for the eyes, was expressionless. 

"God is just. He should watch over you, Mr. Pashkano,” said 
Uscher Brill, and departed. 
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A few minutes later, Myron ushered in a man who barely 
reached to his sash, who entered the room with an overpowering 
lack of anxiety, his hat on the back of his head, his hands in his 
trouser pockets, his jacket open, his chest sticking out of it, with a 
jaunty, springy step, like a buffoon bursting in on a tragedy. With- 
out any preliminaries, he threw himself into one of the plush arm- 
chairs opposite old Pashkano and ciossed his short legs with their 
elegant orange shoes. 

"Salut, most honorable Prince!’' he cackled, with an accent so 
gutteral, so distorting and preposterous that it put every other ac- 
cent in Tchernopol to shame. "What a beautiful day! Nu ... is 
he going to take it on?” 

"He is,” said old Pashkano. 

"Wonderful! Admirable! Perfectissimo! You have a drink for 
me maybe? Soda water? Orangeade? No alcohol. Iks very hot out- 
side.” 

It was Mr. Perko, the "Ang^.1 of the Enugic 1 ” 

He had earned this title for himself through bis daring efforts, 
during and after the Russian Revolution, to smuggle hordes of 
refugees over the border, not without taking from them everything 
they still owned. A Count Krupenski, a fanatic lover and cultivator 
of roses, for which he had once built miles of conservatories on his 
enormous estates, w T as one of Pcrko’s victims. The count was em- 
ployed now on a small ^ ack farm. On market days you could see 
him squatting between the peasant women on the pavement of the 
Theaterplatz, a man in his seven es, selling radishes. Sometimes 
he came to do some gardening ii the part of town in which we 
lived. Once, an oversensime lady, who had been told who he was, 
had a tray brought out to him during his lunch hour, w f ith a ham 
sandwich and a glass of sherry. He thanked her but begged to be 
treated as what he was — a day laborer. 

Rumor also connected Mr. Per 1 o with the dire story of the res- 
cue of a presumed daughter of the Czar, w'ho was supposed to have 
miraculously escaped the shooting of the unfortunate royal family. 
But he had definitely saved the lives of other Russian aristocrats, 
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in the course of which he had appropriated for himself some fabu- 
lous pieces of jewelry. Uncle Sergei said of Perko that it would be 
useless to try to hang him. The rope would refuse contact with his 
neck. 
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Nobody will ever know the whole story of old Pashkano’s fraud 
because he was never able to carry it out. His intentions became 
common knowledge before the enterprise was properly underway. 
Bubi Brill, who was crazy enough to become part of it, was arrested 
at the border for smuggling diamonds, a few hours after his de- 
parture for Amsterdam, and, although the stone couldn’t be found 
on him, he was kept under arrest for almost a yean In the end, he 
was fined an unheard-of sum, and Father Brill was able to free him 
only after paying bribes that amounted to almost as much as the 
fine. 

Mr. Pcrko had, meanw'hilc, disappeared with the stone. 

It was also to remain forever a secret how Pashkano had man- 
aged to raise the sum necessary to buy the diamond in the first 
place, and to smuggle it into the country. At his only hearing, in 
connection with Bubi Brill’s arrest, during which the old man was 
informed of the charges mat were going to be made against him — 
attempted fraud, smuggling, tax evasion, bribery, embezzlement, 
and other, similar offenses — he uardly spoke a word. On the 
evening of the same day, he was dead. 

And he never betraved Ephraim Perko. Nobody ever understood 
what motives drove him to deny himself this last and, in a way, 
justified revenge. The general opinion was that he was a broken 
man. But the opposite seems more plausible. Pashkano was any- 
thing but broken, anything but re. 1 V to give up as lost the game 
that, after all, was being played for his life. He was silent, there- 
fore, probably because he had every intention of taking his revenge 
on Perko later and much more thoroughly; and without disclosing 
evidence that could only incriminate him. 
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Among the Russian emigres, they spoke of Pashkano’s having 
fallen, like everyone else, under the spell of Ephraim Perko’s 
peculiar charm and incredible persuasiveness. But that is unlikely. 
Old Pashkano was no aristocrat who falls for a rogue with the 
impertinence of a buzz-fly because the creature might be able to 
relieve him of the onus of figuring or planning, of associating with 
or evading the authorities, even of all handicaps of a more personal 
nature, regardless of what he forfeited to the rogue, of which the 
fine gentleman usually had only a very dim idea anyway. The insti- 
tution of the “house Jew/’ who defrauds his master with the latter’s 
tacit understanding, was an old feudal tradition in the East. But 
Sandrel Pashkano was a peasant and a scoundrel in his own right. 
Anyone who has risen out of naked poverty and made himself a 
millionaire, who consorts with the great of this earth as if he were 
their equal, doesn’t let himself be blinded by the impudence of a 
petty swindler. Moreover, Ephraim Perko turned up m Tchernopol 
a year later, displaying a droll casualness. Not the slightest offense, 
not even knowledge of the illegal intentions of others, much less 
any of his own, could be proved against him. All the same, it was 
daring of him to return. Barefaced innocence could hardly have 
inspired him. So what did bring him back to Tchernopol? 

He wasn't poor. Pashkano’s diamond, on top of all the jewelry 
for which he had the misfortune of the Russian emigre's to thank, 
to say nothing of cold hard cash and the profits from other transac- 
tions, must have gone to make up quite a fortune, which would 
certainly have permitted him to settle down on the Riviera, where 
the possibilities for swindle would have been incomparably better. 
But he couldn’t break away from Tchernopol. lie belonged to the 
town, just as the town belonged to him. I’m pretty sure old Pash- 
kano knew that. And counted on it. 

In Tchernopol, and only in Tchernopol, could Ephraim Perko 
be what he was, naturally and unassailably. Of what attraction 
were the dedawiet duchesses of the Cote d’Azur to him? Weren’t 
the ladies of the Trocadero, of his friend Schorodok, just as beauti- 
fully built, if not better? Did the band leader in the Monte Carlo 
Casino start to play the tango “Ay, ay, ay” the minute Ephraim 
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Perko appeared in the doorway? But Gjorgjovitch Janku did, even 
if he had to interrupt the national anthem, which was obligatory 
at 3:00 A.M., as a sign that the official part of the evening was over 
and all unofficial business could now begin. And how it began 
when Effi Perko arrived! Of what concern to him were the yachts 
in the blue bays of the Riviera? He was afraid of the water. Rolls- 
Royces? He was one of the two or three people in Tchernopol who 
could afford one. Did lie want one? He did not. He preferred the 
dear old romantic fiacre, swaying gently on its springs, with the 
homey smell of its horses, the cracked leather of its antiquated 
upholstery, and the musty coat of its driver. Tchernopol was Effi 
Pcrkos true home, although he was born in Odessa. He was at- 
tached to the town with a natural, gay devotion, in the radiant 
accord of a child of fortune with the magical scene of its good luck. 
And Tchernopol was deserving of his loyalty. It v^s his willing, 
flowering kingdom. 

Effi Perko had charm, no doubt about that. Whoever saw him 
at the Trocadero, dancing with astonishing abandon, agility, and 
grace, always with women head and shoulders taller than he — he 
liked only big, blonde women with beautiful skin, full bosoms, 
and long legs — whoever saw him could not restrain a certain ad- 
miration for this lucky dwarf with the character of a hyena. He 
carried himself with the elegance of a nabob at the races. The 
narrow high collar of his dk ^hirr was always fastened under his 
tie with a gold pin. His hat, shoved back on his head, was a gray 
Homburg with a black band. His leket was always unbottoned 
and open wide across his chest, so .hat you could admire his fan- 
tastic belt of alligator leather or snakeskin. His hands -were stuck 
in his trouser pockets, and he usually had a toothpick in his mouth. 
And he smelled of exotic perfume, uke a harem beauty. It was not 
surprising that Bubi Brill sought Ephraim Perko’s friendship for 
more than just the "business putpos s” that he claimed. And it was 
even less astonishing that Mr. Tarangolian found Perko highly 
amusing. 

"If it can be said of Tildy that he was the only man in Tcherno- 
pol who had a face,” said the prefect, "then one certainly must 
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grant our friend Perko . . . nobody else, not even Nastasy . . . 
the most colossal nerve." 

As for Bubi Brill, we had more opportunities than we wanted, 
in the years to come, to get to know him as an active member of the 
tennis club, which was situated not far from our house, when we 
were finally able to persuade our parents to let us join it. The club- 
house was a pavilion, built in the classic style of the turn of the 
century, too big to be equipped with barometers, thermometers, 
compasses, and hygrometers and serve as a weather station, too 
small for a public library or a Turkish bath. It was an officers’ kiosk, 
that had once belonged to the Austrian military rifle range. The old 
targets still stood in the background, surrounded now by beautiful 
lawns and hemmed in by nut trees, a paradise for the fortunate chil- 
dren who were permitted to grow up without much supervision 
and for the soldiers from the nearby barracks, who could try, with 
variable success, to rape the servant girls they had enticed to this 
spot on warm summer evenings. The tennis courts were tended by 
a caretaker who was also the town dogcatcher. Twice a week, he 
drove off with his wagon and a long pole with a wire noose at the 
end of it, to decimate the innumerable stray curs running around 
in the streets, in the course of which he liked to snap up pedigreed 
dogs and collect high ransoms from their owners. Wolf Leibisch, 
Chevalier de Merores, Jr., was president of the Tchernopol Lawn 
Tennis Club, as it was called. He was a passionate tennis player. It 
was he who made the connection between Bubi and Fffi Ptrko. 

This took place on the morning of the quarrel between Bubi 
and his father. Bubi appeared on the tennis court just as Wolf de 
Merores (the second, Jewish name, Leibisch, was usually omitted) 
was winning a game with a smashing volley against the director of 
one of our leading banks, a Dr. Sudbinsky. When the game was 
over, Merores came toward the clubhouse, a towel slung around 
his neck, half a dozen first-rate rackets under his arm, just as Bubi 
Brill, still thoughtful and slightly annoyed about the scene with 
his old man, was looking the courts over. 

“Good morning/* caroled Wolf de Merores, in English, very 
friendly. "How goes it?” 
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'‘Thanks,” said Bubi Brill. "Soso. You through?” 

"Yes. I’ve got to be in town by eleven. You’re late. We had a 
good game. I’ll have to revoke Sudbinsky’s handicap if he goes on 
improving like this. He almost beat me.” 

"I’d like to talk to you,” said Bubi. "Can you spare me a minute?” 

"Of course. Come along. I want to take a quick shower.” Wolf 
de Merores folded the towel carefully around his neck. "What sort 
of a ruckus was that last night?” he asked casually. "Everybody’s 
talking about it. What have you heard?” 

"Not a thing,” lied Bubi. As far as he was concerned right now, 
the whole business was miles away. 

"An Iron Guard demonstration. Your father's store is supposed 
to have been one of their targets.” 

"They smeared swastikas on the roll-shades, as usual. Not worth 
mentioning,” Bubi admitted morosely. 

"Wait a sec,” said Wolf. "I vvant to give the ball boy a tip.” 

"It’s only a smali matter,” said Bubi, on their way to the club- 
house. "You must have read in the papers that a commission from 
the Ministry of War is on its way here.” 

"Naturally,” said Wolf de Merores. "Border-security measures, 
according to the grapevine.” 

"That’s right. I have a little information, from a reliable source. 
They’re going to get in to* h w 1th old Pashkano.” 

Wolf looked up and smiled. "Interesting.” 

"It concerns the drawing up of t r eliminary contracts. Lumber 
for the army.” Bubi paused significantly. "I imagine the informa- 
tion could be of interest to you, as you just said. Anyway, you’ll 
think of me, won’t you?” 

Wolf was still smiling, n thin, refined smile. "May I ask — where 
did you get your information?” 

"From a reliable source. By the ww, did you think of me in 
connection with the person we were discussing yesterday?” 

"Effi Perko? Yes, I did. What are you doing tomorrow’? Why 
don’t you come up to my office for a moment? Let’s say at eleven. 
Perko will just happen to be there.” 
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"Good. I’ll tell you more about the other thing then. Anyway, 
old Pashkano is still active.” 

"We’ll see,” said Wolf. "Tomorrow, then. Around eleven. Bye, 
old man.” 

They waved to each other. Wolf disappeared into the clubhouse. 
Bubi Brill sauntered down to the square, where he soon found him- 
self a game of cards. 

When Wolf came out of the clubhouse, changed, smoothly 
shaved, hair meticulously combed, the Chrysler was already wait- 
ing for him in the driveway. The chauffeur held the door open for 
him, then got mto his scat behind the steering wheel and blew the 
impressive, soft, three-toned horn that always announced to the 
members of the club the arrival and departure of their president. 
At the same time, the car started to move. 

The glory of the trees in the Public Gardens of Tchernopol was 
unparalleled. Wolf, in the back of the car, laid his grav Homburg 
on the seat beside him. The summer light played in his smooth, 
evenly parted hair. It fell through the leafy crow ns of the trees like 
incense being sprayed from tensers Wolf dc Merores was of 
medium height and, but for a slight paunch, of dclic ate bone struc- 
ture. He carried himself with the distinguished elegance of a busi- 
nessman enjoying the best years of his life. With a tra< e of dreami- 
ness in his dark, almond-shaped eyes, he looked out at the park, 
gliding past the windows of lus car like a Gobelin, a perfect back- 
ground for his aristocratic profile. But w r hen the car came to the 
Officers’ Casino and emerged abruptly from a vista of lavishly 
cultivated Nature to penetrate the uncivilized bustle of the main 
street, he reached for the newspaper with his immaculately 
groomed hands, and read the rest of the way. 

In the Neusehulgasse, the C hrysler came to a gentle stop in 
front of the Merores residence. Wolf, who never failed to recognize 
his employees with a personal word of thanks, nodded to his chauf- 
feur. "Thank you, Kozarischtschjuk. I won’t need you until five.” 
As he folded his newspaper and, his gray Homburg in his hand, 
got out of the car to enter the house of his father, the effect was 
most aristocratic. 
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The Chevalier de Merores’s house had been excellently pre- 
served and was beautifully cared for. Jn the nineties it had belonged 
to a rich Armenian. The front rooms were filled with Oriental 
splendor. They had mosaic floors, and the windows were deeply 
recessed. The corridors that ran to the back of the house were dimly 
lighted and led to the former servant quarters. Who knows? They 
may once have housed the wives of a harem. With Armenians you 
could never be quite sure about family relationships. 

Wolfs secretary, a slight young man, met him in the foyer, 
which was called, in English, "the hall.” He took the Chevalier’s 
hat and said, "You have a visitor. Old Brill/' 

"Interesting,” said Wolf dc Merores. "Anything else?” 

"He wants to speak to your father. I told him to wait until you 
came. Nothing else worth mentioning.” 

"Mail?” 

"A few letters. I have everything ready for your signature.” 

"Thank you, Seligmann,” said Wolf. "I’ll go and say good morn- 
ing to Mama. Just for a moment. Then I’ll see Brill.” 

He retired into the labyrinth at the back of the house, knocked 
gently on one of the doors, and, when he heard someone inside 
say "Come in,” opened it energetically. He went up to his mother 
jauntily, and kissed her hand, like the well-bred man he was. The 
old lady, in a peignoir, held curling tongs in her hand and was 
about to wave her white Iiair, which was slightly violet from 
tinting. 

"You arc incorrigible. Mama,” s, 1 her son, fondling her hand. 
"How often do I have 10 tell you that we can afford a hairdresser, 
thank God!” 

"Why should I give good money to a Figaro v hen I can do just 
as well myself? Or is it because you want to impress people? You 
know 1 don’t c are a hoot about what people say. I fix my own hair. 
BasM” 

"It isn’t because of what people say, Mama, if you don’t mind. 
But you always burn the ends of your pretty hair, and you spend the 
money you save on sweets, anyway. So, actually, it’s your liver I'm 
worried about. Emancipation is all well and good, but one shouldn’t 
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neglect one’s health.” He smiled and kissed her finger tips. "Is Papa 
all right?” 

"So I am told — yes.” 

Wolf laughed. "A wonderful example of the tender and loving 
wife ... I mean your answer, Mama. It encourages me to grant 
certain desires you have.” 

"Stop it, you rascal. Papa is happiest when I leave him alone, 
assuming that he recognizes me at all. I am only being considerate 
when I behave as I do, you fresh no-goodnik, you. On the contrary, 
it should be an example to you not to marry when you are too old. 
You’re almost forty. If you wait much longer, don’t be surprised 
to find yourself with a young wife at seventy-five.” 

"Let’s skip it, Mama,” said her son, jocose and tender. "It's no 
use trying to talk me into it. You know what my heart tells me to 
do.” 

"Nebbich,” said the old lady. "Your sentimentality makes me 
sick, it really does. I advise you to put that right out of your head. 
And please be on time for dinner. The Fokschaners are coming.” 

"With daughter, I presume.” 

"Now none of that. She’s worth twenty million At least.” 

"If you need a new fur coat. Mama, you only have to say so. 
You don’t have to work so hard for it.” 

Madame de Merores tapped him playfully with the curling 
tongs, and Wolf kissed her rings, laughing. "Be punctual, you 
fresh young man,” she called out as he hurried off. 

In the corridor, he smoothed his hair in front of a dark mirror, 
then he went into the library, where Uscher Brill was waiting for 
him, with obvious impatience. 

"Forgive me for being late, Mr. Brill,” Wolf de Merores said 
graciously. "Your visit is unexpected. May I offer you some cognac? 
My sympathy, by the way, for what occurred last night. They really 
should take stern measures. A Cavalla?” 

Uscher Brill looked at him thoughtfully. "You’ve turned into 
quite a fine young man, Leibisch,” he said. "With the manners of a 
prince." He rocked his pale red head. "It’s a strange way they have 
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of developing, the young people of today. But don’t put yourself 
out for me. 1 want to speak to Hirsch Merores.” 

"I’m sorry, Mr. Brill,” said Wolf. "I am sure you know that 
Papa hasn’t been receiving anybody for years.” 

"So? Too fine, maybe?” asked Brill. "Or does his gout bother 
him?” 

"Papa has withdrawn from the world completely, Mr. Brill. I 
must ask you to respect the feelings of an old man. He devotes him- 
self almost entirely to religious meditation.” 

"Kunststiick,” said Brill. "Not surprising. With the career he 
made for himself.” 

"We don’t deny,” said Wolf, with dignity "that we have risen 
to a certain degree of prosperity and have become people of some 
consequence, thanks to my aged father’s business acumen. All the 
more praiseworthy if, in his old age, he can express his gratitude in 
the faith of our forefathers for the blessings which have been be- 
stowed upon us so richly. I take it, Mr. Brill, that under similar 
circumstances you would expect your son to show the same respect 
for your feelings. By the way. that very sympathetic young man is 
a friend of mine.” 

"That I believe,” said Brill bitterly, "that you get along with 
that young squirt. You’re just the kind of competition I’ve been 
looking for all my life.” 

"I can’t imagine in wh... branch of business we could possibly 
be competitors,” said Wolf, not without irony. 

"Jews are always competitors.” ' rill heaved a deep sigh. "No- 
where can it go harder with you tha.. among your own people, and 
hardest of all with your own children.” 

"What can I do for you?” asked Wolf de Merores, slightly irri- 
tated but self-controlled. 

"I want to speak to Hirsch Leib Merores. not to you, you stuffed 
shirt. I need certain information. Tj « matter is nothing for green- 
horns.” 

"As I have just said, I am sorry,” said Wolf patiently. "You 
can’t see Papa. What’s more, I’ve been managing all his affairs for 
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years. Naturally, I don't have the same experience as my old man, 
but when it comes to information, at least I’m in a position to give 
you what's up to date. What's it all about, Mr. Brill?” 

Brill looked thoughtfully and for a long time at the face of 
young Merores, who withstood the old man's gaze patiently and 
with a trace of wise, age-old melancholy in his almond-shaped eyes. 

"I don't need any market tips," said Brill, at last. "I need infor- 
mation, do you understand, boy? I'm smart enough for my own 
market tips and Schmonzcs like that. But confidential information 
. . . that's something else again. That's for old people. I want to 
speak to Hirsch Leib.'* 

Wolf de Merores continued to look at Brill, the look still filled 
with age-old melancholy. Father Brill went on. "Long ago, when 
I was as young as you are today, we listened to the old people. We 
worked together, side by side, not against each other. Sons still 
learned from the experiences of their fathers; they did business 
according to the experience of their elders. But today . . . today 
it's the young people who are quicker and smarter and more 'up to 
date’ than the old ones . . . 'when their pants are still full, they 
are! The old people can sit in their rooms and pray. Nowadays it’s 
the old ones who aren’t worth anything. Business has got bigger 
and faster and more rational. But for anything solid ... do you 
hear me? ... I, Uscher Brill ... I still go to the old people.” 

Wolf de Merores got up. "Would you mind waiting a moment, 
Mr. Brill?” he said. "I’ll be right back.” 

He left the room, but returned in a little while and said, "Follow 
me, please.” 

They walked through the dark corridor to the back of the house. 
Wolf stopped in front of a door, listened for the space of a few 
breaths, his hand on the knob, then he opened the door carefully. 
"Go in, please,” he whispered. 

Uscher Brill walked into an almost completely darkened room. 
It was full of the most varied pieces of furniture, and the air was 
stifling. At the end of a long table sat old Hirsch Leib, Chevalier 
de Merores, blind, the tephillin strapped to his forehead, his frayed 
tallith across his shoulders. 
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Father Brill approached, involuntarily treading softly, while 
Wolf carefully closed the door and stood waiting. Hirsch de 
Merores was murmuring in singsong to himself, softly, and after 
the two had waited for a while in vain for the blind man to notice 
them, Wolf stepped up to him, laid a hand gently on his shoulders, 
and said, "Vaterle, Uscher Brill wants to speak to you.” 

The blind man fumbled for the prayer box on his forehead and 
took it off. "Brill?” he said, in the high-pitched singsong of a very 
old man. "Where is Uscher Brill? I am listening.” 

"Your health, Hirsch Leib Merores,” said Brill. "Many long 
years it is since we haven’t seen each other.” 

"Brill?” quavered the old man. "Where is Brill? I am listening.” 

"I am here, Hirsch Merores, here,” said Brill, forcibly. ' Here I 
am, standing before you after many long years, to ask you a ques- 
tion, as between two old people. ...” 

"Brill,” repeated old Merores. and seemed to be listening to 
the echo of the name. "Where is Uscher Brill?” 

"Nu, where should he be if lie’s speaking to you?” said Brill, a 
little impatient now. He looked helplessly up at Wolf, but found 
nothing in his eyes but the age-old melancholy. 

"Here I am, Hirsch Merores,” Brill yelled, as loud as he could. 
"Here I stand before you.” 

Wolf laid a pacifying hand on Brill’s arm. "Calm yourself, 
please, Mr. Brill. Papa is olind but not deaf.” 

Uscher Brill looked up at Wolf. "Come,” said Wolf. "Let us 
leave the old man alone.” 

He put the tephillin back in the old man’s hand. "I’il give you 
a little more light, Vaterle he said gently, pushing a lamp closer 
to the old man, and lighting it, a senseless waste of electricity, Brill 
told himself, but it seemed to calm old Merores. Wolf beckoned to 
Brill to follow him. 

"God Almighty!” said Brill. "A - ' -rely seventy . . .” 

In the doorway he turned around once more. Did he grasp the 
beauty of what he saw? The lamp had a dome-shaped, green silk 
shade. Streams of green-gold light, besieged by the deep umbers of 
the surrounding darkness, had fled into the old man’s face. It was 
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turned toward them, raised in the perceptiveness of the blind, look* 
ing up, mellowed by pain, in the affliction of a prolonged, never- 
fulfilled search for God. The prayer shawl about his shoulders, 
white, with narrow black stripes, fell in soft folds of Oriental 
splendor, and there was a silken glow in the curls of his white 
beard. 

"Uscher Brill,” he said, in a high, childish voice, and began to 
giggle. "The Bocber!” 

In the dark corridor. Brill grasped young Merores by the arm. 
"As I live and die, I knew nothing of all this,” he said. "A few 
years ago he was still a vigorous man. . . .” 

"It is really very sad,” said Wolf. "I can remember so well the 
last time I rode across the fields of Klokutschka with Papa. He 
was hale and hearty then. . . .” 

"Rode!” said Uscher Brill scornfully. "On the office stool, 
maybe.” He drew Wolf de Merores close. "And now tell me — you: 
What’s with old Pashkano? Is he broke or isn’t he?” 

Nothing but the age-old melancholy was to be seen in the al- 
mond-shaped eyes so close to Brill. The latter was breathing heav- 
ily, almost panting. 

"On the exchange everybody knows and respects you as a cau- 
tious businessman, Mr. Brill,” said Wolf de Merores after a pause. 
"Very cautious. Admirably cautious. You may have heard of cer- 
tain government contracts. You will also have heard of certain 
difficulties his daughter, Madame Txldy, is having in paying her 
debts. Highly regrettable. You couldn't be looking for any infor- 
mation from me as to the character of the aforementioned person- 
alities since — I am sure I am making no mistake here — you know 
them better than I do. In other words, Mr. Brill, what, precisely, 
do you want of me?” 

"Old Pashkano is a wolf,” growled Brill. "A wolf is a dangerous 
animal." Young Merores smiled involuntarily. "When winter 
comes and the wolf sees there is nothing more for him to eat, he 
becomes a tiger.” 

Now Wolf de Merores smiled quite openly and amiably. "With 
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this metaphor you wish to imply that, under certain circumstances, 
Mr. Pashkano would be capable of almost anything. Tja, Mr. 
Brill.” He raised his shoulders, "I wouldn’t want to contradict you. 
However, a hazard, Mr. Brill ... a certain small risk . . . you 
must forgive me, but to me it seems to be the Attic salt of our pro- 
fession, of the businessman, and, en passant, it is one of the reasons 
why I haven’t retired to the country long ago. Perhaps at your age 
. . . you must forgive me. Of course you are one of the younger 
colleagues of Papa's generation. . . . Perhaps, as I have just said, 
in times such as these, of stormy progress, of such manifold tech- 
nical and scientific development, which of course also brings influ- 
ence to bear on the financial world . . . one should hand over 
the leadership to the young people.” 

"That’s what you think,” growled Father Brill. "You smart 
alecks! I should drop dead on the spot. ...” * 

"And you undoubtedly will, Mr. Brill, if you continue to excite 
yourself like this,” said Wolf de Merores majestically. "And now, 
you will excuse me if I let my secretary show you out? My time is 
unfortunately limited. Good day, Mr. Brill.” 

Wolf de Merores told the story of this visit next morning, to the 
wild amusement of his friends at the Lawn Tennis Club, and it 
soon spread through the entire town. But he did not tell what be- 
came common knowledge very soon afterward, thanks to his sec- 
retary, young Seligmann, namely, that, while going through his 
mail, which Seligmann had put b f ore his boss as usual, in a cow- 
hide brief case, not pigskin . . . die Meroreses were pioud of the 
fact that they were one of the few Jewish aristocratic families of 
the former Austrian monarchy yet had, at the same time, remained 
true to the faith of their forefathers; and they saw to it that their 
leather goods were kosher, too . . . anyway, the Chevalier had 
been extremely absent-minded wl <1, going through his mail, had, 
in fact, very soon interrupted the procedure and gone to speak to 
his mother again. Seligmann, whose duty as secretary it was to get 
his employer’s signature to a certain paper that simply had to go 
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out the same day, had risked incurring Merores's displeasure and 
had followed him to his mother's room, in the course of which he 
had overheard the old lady speak the following sentence: 

"And I’m telling you, the whole thing is a shameless rumor that 
old Pashkano s planted himself, so that people should believe the 
old goat has God knows what kind of government contracts, so 
that he can do all sorts of shady swindling on his own, behind it 
. . • I mean behind the rumor. . . . Why should old Brill be 
interested in him? You're not going to try to tell me it's because of 
any army contracts, he with his retail store! I'll tell you what he's 
interested in, the same thing young Brill’s interested in, some little 
commission job or other . . . that’s all. . . . If I’m not mistaken, 
all the old vulture wants is to sell what he's got left in the way of 
jewelry, or what does he need Pcrko for.^ By the way, you might 
give Effi a hint ... he should show you the stuff first . . . 
maybe there's something in it for me ... of course only perfect 
stones, goes without saying, nothing else interests me. . . . Get 
him together with young Brill ... let him be the doormat for 
old Pashkano, like his father. . . . The whole business isn’t worth 
mentioning in the same breath with people like us. . . . As for 
the other thing, don't bother your head about it. . . . I’m telling 
you, the commission from the army is coming because of that 
meschuggenen Tildy. Constantine Tarangolian told me so . . . 
when was it? Yesterday . . . because Petresku wants to clean up 
in the cavalry. And why? Because he wants to pin the officers down, 
politically. To what? To his nationalistic aims, of course. And 
Constantine is not going to have it, on no account, says he. Petresku 
can do what he likes. 'Let him play Hercules for all I care,’ says 
Constantine, and clean up the Augean stables. Let him show up 
people like Turturiuk, but nothing else, no politics’ . . . He'll see 
to that, says Constantine. So you don’t have to get yourself in a 
lather about anything young Brill says or why his old man sud- 
denly wants to speak to Papa, as long as I get to hear everything, 
where it counts . . . because what can it be, big, anyway, that 
those two want from old Pashkano? I've just told you . . . and 
with Perko squeezing himself in between. . . . When the time 
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really comes for border-security measures, I'll let you know, and in 
good time, too, and you can put out your feelers then, in the right 
direction. . . . But right now they’ve got nothing on their minds 
but the nationalistic group wanting to take over the army, with 
Petresku at the head, probably, as minister of war . . . what do I 
know? And that’s why this business with Tildy suits them; on the 
other hand, it doesn’t suit them, either, because it comes a bit too 
soon . . . and that’s w r hy Constantine says just the opposite suits 
him fine, because what’s going to become of him if there’s a scandal 
here, with more minorities than nationals? So he’s going to see to 
it that Petresku chokes on the Tildy business, so that they cashier 
him, so that he ... I mean Constantine . . can go on working 

herew(falcej//hil,, f without any interference. . . . So you just let 
Brill pick up the crumbs from old Pashkano’s table. . . . Meas- 
ured against us, it can’t be anything but a bagatelle, of no signifi- 
cance, none whatsoever, and anybody who lets himself in for it, 
w'ith that ganef, that crook of a shepherd boy, wall probably end 
up with a stiff neck. . . . With the luck he’s had all his life and 
with nothing but debts, before and behind, he can run around, he 
can, and pretend lie’s got army contracts, when Papa said, long ago, 
that he grabbed everything worth grabbing w r hile they w r ere in 
business together, and there was nothing to it, nothing at all, and 
you can carry the jug to the pump so long, until it breaks, and one 
day he’s going to go to ti „ pump and bust, the old goat, especially 
when he starts to throw 7 his baubles on the market, like now. So 
you don’t even have to start g' ing yourself all excited, but, 
rather, get to dinner on time, with Mly Fokschanci coming.” 

Scligmann, who happened to catch all this because the door was 
open— nobody heard him knock — felt it was his duty, quite con- 
trary to his usual habits, to pass on the information to Bubi Brill, 
who had been his friend since childhood a id w'lth w 7 hose sister, 
Riffke, he had plans. Bubi listened i ^st attentively to Seligmann’s 
report, then he said, "That’s splendid. So my old man shied aw 7 ay 
from the whole business, had his pants full. You should see him 
running around the house, biting his knuckles because he regrets 
his cowardice. Because . . . where’s the risk? When Pashkano 
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asks for security for the stone, I’ll give him a few notes. That it’s 
only a cover-up maneuver on his part was clear to me from the 
start, when I heard about the whole thing from Mama. What do I 
care where he's going to get the money to pay for the second stone, 
when I get to opening up negotiations for him. I’ll get my com- 
mission from the Amsterdam crowd, I don’t need him. If he does 
pay . . . and with him anything’s possible . . . then all the 
better. He’ll pay me, too. I’ll see to that. And Perko is an interest- 
ing fellow, so you say, so I hear. . . .” 

Bubi Brill had more than half a year of leisure to think it over. 
Mr. Perko had been helpful, as helpful as could be, when it came 
to crossing the border. As far as Effi was concerned, Bubi had no 
cause for complaint. 

"On the contrary,” he explained later, "when they laid hands 
on me at the customs, he interfered, until they told him they’d 
arrest him, too, if he didn’t shut up. So I don’t know to this day, I 
really don’t, what happened to the suitcase, unless one of the cus- 
toms officials helped himself to it. Funny thing, I know Efli Perko, 
know him very well, by sight, from Schorodok’s. But I never could 
introduce myself because I was usually with the gentlemen from 
the regiment. And suddenly I’m to believe he stole my suitcase, 
when it was in his interest to wait until I came back, and get both 
the stones, if that’s what he was after. Psychologically, I just don’t 
understand it.” 

"When a Jew’s dumb” was his little brother Solly’s comment, 
"he sure is dumb.” 

Anyway, the Trocadero brought Bubi Brill and Fffi Perko to- 
gether again. They remained friends, and Effi was the hero of the 
hour. 

"I must admit,” said Mr. Tarangolian, speaking of Effi later, 
"that I don’t know how I am going to manage to hang the rogue 
and erect a monument to him at the same time. For what he has 
done to the Russian emigres, he should most certainly be hanged. 
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“Cut and quartered!” cried Uncle Sergei. “Every bone in his 
body broken. His fingernails torn out slowly, one by one, and his 
fingers dipped in vinegar. . . .” 

“To be sure, to be sure. A pardonable affect speaks for you, my 
dear Sergei Nikiforitch. Still, Effi Perko deserves a monument. 
Not because he succeeded in cheating the old cheat. But because, 
by a stroke of genius, by outswindling Pashkano, the swindler of 
peasants, he demonstrated to Tthernopol, this most intelligent city 
in the world, that the old clown was, at heart, stupid, primitive, 
and as foolish as on the day he came down from the woods. To 
prove to the people of Tchernopol that they had let a blockhead 
lead them by the nose, that they had, after all, fallen for an illusion, 
a legend, the age old 'Legend of the Chosen One. 1 . . . My 
friends — ” Mr. Tarangolian lowered his voice to an ecstatic whis- 
per, closed his heavy eyelids, and pinched the closed-finger tips of 
his heavily ringed hands together under his Levantine nose as if he 
were rubbing exquisitely scented spikes between them — "my 
friends, that is magnificent. That is unique. That is genius. That 
gives me room to breathe .” 




BLANCHE TELLS US ABOUT 
TUB INSANE POET 

MR. ADAMOWSKI COMES TO 
TEA 


Tn those days, our sense of humor had not yet reached the stage of 
ironic refinement Tthernopol demanded. In Sandrel Pashkano’s at- 
tempted diamond fraud we saw only an exciting adventure story, 
made colorful by the personality of the old man, who, as far as we 
were concerned, belonged ro Tildy’s entourage, one of those figures 
that surround a hero in picturesque symbolism, likelhe unicorns 
and lions on a ducal coat ol arms. Even in Ephraim Perko we 
could see nothing but a villain whom we could have been glad to 
see hanged. Our friendship with Solly Brill, however, gave us a 
chance to make up in gigantic strides what an unworldly upbring- 
ing had neglected to teach us. 

Our world was developing layer by layer. ‘We were just like 
onions,” Tanya said later, shortly before she died, "and see what has 
become of us.” Solly’s invasion of this world brought with it tan- 
gible, boisterous fun. Friendship with him included none of the 
weighty mood patterns that arc only too easily confused with soul- 
fulness. And this friendship had not lftcred through our relation- 
ship with Blanche Schlcsinger. Th^. age differen e between us 
brothers and sisters was slight; we were united by strong inner 
bonds and shared each other’s interests wholeheartedly. We were, 
therefore, a self-sufficient, closely knit little group, not prone to fall 
victim to the exalted friendships sometimes formed in childhood, 
which hold the germs of jealousy and 1 'oyalfy, the seeds cf wrath. 
Moreover, what we liked to call our friendship with Blanche 
Schlesinger was gentlest contiguity. She had alighted upon us like a 
butterfly. We adored her and loved her but were always careful in 
no way to imperil her frangibility. W e had these two Jewish chil- 
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dren to thank for the recognition that the soul is situated in the 
forehead rather than in the pit of the stomach. And all the time it 
never occurred to us that they were Jewish! At any rate, we never 
gave it a thought 

This may sound strange to you after all that has gone before, yet 
that is how it was. Perhaps just because we had always heard Jews 
spoken of in a derogatory way, we had formed a harsh picture of 
diem, which was not matched at all by the reality we came in con- 
tart with now, Solly Brill’s very characteristic traits notwithstand- 
ing. Naturally, we had known plenty of Jews before we met these 
two. Every day swarms of peddlers came to our house to buy junk, 
and Jewish families lived in our neighborhood who had also helped 
to broaden our viewpoint. Our conception of them, therefore, was 
no longer tied to the cliches of caftan, curls over the temples, 
hunched back, ears that stuck out, and the gesticulating hands with 
which they conversed. But we had never had any intimate contact 
with a Jew. We had heard them speak but had never spoken to any 
of them. So they had seemed to us to be a race of clowns, constantly 
in motion, trying to tempt the money out of our pockets in a most 
ingenious and droll, although sometimes slightly repulsive, fash- 
ion. But they had never seemed to us to be just plain people. Not 
even the way many of our classmates spoke could shake us out of 
our naivete. In Tchernopol, every language was distorted — al- 
though none so badly as German — and the perfidious way the Folk 
Germans, for instance, mutilated the idiom, caused us more em- 
barrassment than the jargon of the Jews, in which a masterful ex- 
pression with a marvelous, age-old patina or a richly pictorial figure 
of speech would rise up every now and then out of a mire of words. 
Even in its disintegration, their German betrayed an intellect that 
was, to be sure, hideous, but, at least, it was intellect! 

The decisive thing, though, was that we had managed to make 
friends with Solly and Blanche, and found out only after that that 
they were Jews. Thus we did not make the common discovery that 
Jews could also be human beings, but the opposite — human beings 
could, occasionally, be Jews. And this is one of the most beautiful 
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and treasured experiences for which we have Madame Aritono- 
vitch and hei Institut d ’Education to thank. 

We discovered, too, that not the qualities of these people but, at 
worst or best, their gestures were characteristic of them — in other 
words, that there were no "typically Jewish” qualities. And I am 
not even thinking of Blanche. Solly, with his red hair, his freckles 
and protruding ears, would have aroused sheer delight in the purest 
Nordic parents, as a "bright little fellow.” Only one thing would 
have had to be lacking in him — the wisdom of his humor, which 
could give the most trivial matter the conclusiveness of the absolute 
and lend the forcefulness of age-old experience to all his imperti- 
nences. But even that is not a Jewish quality alone; other old races 
have it. No racial qualities, therefore — only features of the qualities 
of a race. 

And Madame Aritonovitch encouraged Solly’s iflipertinence. 
She coaxed it out of him yet never let it go quite unchallenged. The 
result was rather like a gymnastic exercise. 

"One would think you are raising this specimen to give anti- 
Semitism a boost, Fiokla Aritonovitch,” said Uncle Sergei, during 
one of his visits to the academy. 

"You are mistaken,” she replied. "I treat the boy like all the 
other children. You see, I had a very unhappy childhood. I was 
'brought up’! Even then I knew that it couldn’t be done. If worst 
comes to worst, children c.m be trained. At best, a few of their 
qualities can be encouraged. But one doesn’c plant anything in 
them, one does not develop anything hat is not already there. You 
know — I believe you can’t even suppress anything. Even if I were 
to succeed in squelching this little boy’s impudence — and I consider 
the effort hopeless — I would only break him. Then the world 
would have one monkey more and one personality less. And that 
would be a pity. Anyway, I get my children too late to teach them 
how to be what we call 'well bred.' T ir^er they have learned it at 
home or they will never learn it. When 1 try to convey it to them, 
they only get embarrassed. To be well bred and embarrassed is de- 
lightful, so is to be badly behaved, gay, and impertinent. But to be 
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badly behaved and embarrassed — that is fatal. After all, it is not so 
important to avoid mistakes as it is not to mind making them. 
Surely you agree with me on that, my dear Sergei?** 

Strangely enough, Madame Aritonovitch and Blanche avoided 
each other. Was Madame Aritonovitch aware of the fact that she 
wasn*t equal to this girl? Not that she had to fear it would come to 
a test of strength between them, in which she might be the loser. 
There couldn’t have been any question of that. Perhaps Madame 
was so reserved because she experienced, quite involuntarily, a 
secret feeling of guilt when faced with Blanche, and Madame Ari- 
tonovitch hated the very idea of guilt. She said so quite openly. 
Whenever there arose, after some anonymous prank or unclarified 
responsibility, the question of who was to blame, she w ould declare, 
with very revealing vehemence, "Nobody is to blame! It happened. 
We didn’t like it. We are going to forget it.’* 

But perhaps the not quite inimical yet tense aloofness that 
existed between Madame Aritonovitch and Blanche belongs in the 
category of those inexpressible relationships, for which Madame 
would have the question ready, "You understand me, don’t you?” 
The secret appraisal, therefore — in this case not of teacher and 
pupil or of adult and child, but the secret commensuration of two 
women. 

Blanche had tacit permission to withdraw or busy herself with 
other things whenever it came to the communal "nonsense peri- 
ods,” as when, for instance, Solly jumped up in the middle of a 
lesson and cried, "Madame, I’ve got something for you. Can we 
have a nonsense period?” 

"What is it, Solly?” 

"I can show how Papa and Mama had a go at each other again 
today, about Bubi.*’ 

"No, Solly. We know your family inside out. They bore us.” 

"All right. Ive got something else. 1 know a new song.” 

"What new song? We know 'Glow Little Glowworm* by heart. 
'Salome,’ too.” 

"Nix 'Glow Little Glowworm,* nix 'Salome/ The very latest hit. 
They haven’t even heard it yet at Schorodok’s.” 
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"And where did you hear it?” 

"New records. Came in yesterday. Want me to sing?” 

"Very well. If the others want to hear it, too.” 

"Yes, yes, please,” we chorused. 

"All right then. Ten-minute nonsense period,” said Madame 
Aritonovitch. 

"It's because of the lyrics. They’re the best of the lot. I'll recite it 
first, sing it later. We can practice the tunc afterward. It’s a fox trot. 
Ready . . . go!” 

We shrieked with delight as he sang. By the time he got to the 
second verse, we were able to hum it with him. I turned to look at 
Blanche. As usual, she was sitting apart from the others, alone on 
the last bench. She responded to my look, which must have been 
filled with delight over the silly song, with a smile that was a little 
pained but confident. She made a small gesture with htr hand, as if 
to convey that she had something to tell me. 

After the lesson, we went to her. ’ 1 vc brought you something. A 
poem. One of my father’s patients wrote it ... I mean, dictated 
it . . . because he hardly knows how to write. He is insane. My 
father, you know r , is a doctor for the insane, and this is a wonder- 
ful thing that he has discovered here. The man who wrote the poem 
is completely uneducated. He speaks the same bad German every- 
body here does and still he has been able to produce something 
beautiful. My father says on cannot be astonished enough about it. 
It could give one faith. Would you like to read it?” 

"Read it to us,” we begged. 

"It’s called ’Youthful Dancer,’” said Blanche, her Lee illu- 
minated now by happiness. 

"A big bellflower, one fine spring. 

Tram its stem is blown away. 

In a gentle dream takes w ing, 

Does honor to the ligh* . ''ring day. 

"And a fine, white, silken cloud 
Eve ry move she makes doth mirror, 

Mvstic, under dress like shroud, 

Blood and flesh and breath aquiver. 
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"And her bell skirt swings her lightly, 

'Gainst her blossom stem of body. 

Her two swingle legs move brightly, 

Sound a soothing melody. 

"A big bellflower, one fine spring 
From its stem is blown away, 

In a gentle dream takes wing, 

Does honor to the light, spring 'lay." 

"Isn’t it marvelous?" said Blanche, when she had finished read- 
ing. "And how it all came about is very strange. Another patient, 
who is in the asylum for observation, overheard the poor sick man 
reciting it. And they’re not even in the same ward. The poet is a 
former mechanic. His name is Karl Pjehovitch. He’s been in the 
asylum for years and works in the garden. And the other one, who 
offered to help in the garden, so that he would have something to 
do, he is an officer. . . ." 

"Is his name Tildy?" we asked, beside ourselves with anticipa- 
tion. 

"Yes. How did you know? Do you know him?" 

We tried to tell Blanche who Tildy was and what he meant to 
us. We overwhelmed her with tales of Tamara Tildy, of old Pash- 
kano, of Mrs. Morar, of the dogs that had always run alongside 
Tildy s horse, of the nne that was lame, out of pure hysteria, and 
how they had had to be poisoned, and how it had come about that 
they had put Tildy in the asylum when he had challenged so many 
people to a duel, and how he had boxed Mr. Alexianu’s ears. . . . 

Blanche looked at us wide-eyed and listened to us patiently, then 
she said, "You have no idea what a miracle it is when a mentally 
disturbed mind can produce something so orderly. My father says it 
happens quite often that mentally disturbed people express them- 
selves marvelously, whether they write or draw or paint, but usu- 
ally all they do is make a good beginning that soon becomes con- 
fused. They hardly ever complete anything, and so lightly and 
clearly. The astonishing thing about Karl Pjehovitch is that all his 
poetry is of the same heavenly clarity. I have another poem of his. 
It is called ‘Spring/ Listen." 
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So there we were, trying to tell her who Tildy was and she was 
talking about the crazy, rhyming mechanic, Karl Pjehovitch! 

It was during these days that Aunt Paulette invited Mr. Ada- 
mowski to our house for the first time. 

The announcement that she had asked him to tea was received 
with a general silence that clearly avoided taking sides, and left the 
decision to disapprove of this extraordinary invitation, or not, to the 
lady of the house, our mother. And she said, "I hear that Mr. Ada- 
mowski has shown a most commendable interest in Tamara Tildy. 
It puts us a little to shame that she should have to depend on help 
from such an unlikely source.” 

No one had anything further to say So Mr. Adamowski came to 
tea. At the time, nobody had any idea that he was Tamara Tildy 's 
lover. 

It happened that relatives of ours from the country turned up at 
the same time. They had come to town only for the day, so their 
brief visit could not be put off. There wasn't much comment on this 
unexpected confluence of visitors, although there was concern that 
our relatives — an elderly couple, passionately devoted to life in the 
country — and the publisher would have very little to say to each 
other. On the other hand, it was felt that their presence might pre- 
vent it from becoming only too obvious how little any of us had in 
common with Mr. Adamowsk' 

His entry was made embarrassing by the fact that he had taken 
off his jacket. It was a warm day, and 1 0 was carrying it over his 
arm as he came through the gate at the d '>ormk’s house, his beret at 
an angle on his head, his monocle flashing in his left eye. Of course 
everybody expected him to put his jacket on again before entering 
the room, but he left it in the hall with his beret. He came in, 
though, with his cane, which nobody could take amiss, because of 
his clubfoot, and he smelled strongly, vvhich was excusable, too, 
when you took into consideration the exertion his deformity im- 
posed on every move he made. He was introduced to one person 
after the other, and made the round, teetering up and down from 
high leg to low, moving his cane from right hand to left with every 
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handshake and back to the right with every step until, at last, he 
found a place to sit down between our mother and our aunt from 
the country. He was offered a cigarette, which he accepted. With 
the affected mannerisms of a new arrival, who feels he is being 
given an opportunity to shake off his constraint, he lit it, inhaled 
the smoke, and immediately started to cough. His awkwardness was 
overlooked. 

Our relatives from the country were the kind of simple, self- 
assured, fulfilled people who one always imagines are open- 
minded; actually, they face everything that is not connected with 
the enjoyments and limitations of their unassuming life, or that 
cannot be fitted into their immediate mental horizon, with the most 
barefaced lack of comprehension, and revert immediately to their 
own narrow little groove. They were devoted to each other in a very 
uncomplex and rather robust fashion, which did not exclude dis- 
passionate criticism of each other and heated arguments over dif- 
ferences of opinion, so that a complete stranger could not help 
feeling left out of this intimate orbit, which they never seemed to 
leave. The rustic seclusion in which they lived — they were child- 
less — had accustomed them never really to listen to anything or 
anyone but each other. Thus, when Uncle Hubert said, "We spent 
the whole morning running from one place to another to get an 
import permit for a new hay baler,” Aunt Sophie, although she had 
been present at this rather dull bit of business, didn't miss a word 
he said, so that she could supplement it if necessary or remind him 
of something he might have forgotten or, perhaps, only to para- 
phrase what he had just said, thus: “We left at five thirty and we 
got to town at nine and before we did anything else we went 
straight to the Bureau of Agriculture and then it was noon and still 
we weren’t through.” So, as anybody could have foreseen, they paid 
very little attention to Mr. Adamowski. Our mother, on the other 
hand, was prevented by Aunt Sophie from filling this gap because, 
whenever she wanted to turn to him with a question or remark, our 
aunt would immediately grab her by the arm and say, “Just listen 
to what Hubi’s saying. It will interest you.” 
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What Uncle Hubert was saying couldn’t have been less inter- 
esting, but at least it had the soothing effect of any simply told ac- 
count of unpretentious events. For instance, he was saying, "I’ve 
ordered a gun mount for the deer season. I really see hardly any- 
thing now with my right eye, since my war injury. So I had Zeiss 
make me a telescopic sight, which I can look through with my left 
eye when I shoot. But I hear very poorly with my left ear. Now 
. . . when the huntsman finds the range for me, he has to be on my 
left to focus the rifle, with the telescope, on the stag, so that I can 
see the animal. But then he has to go around behind me, to my right 
car, where I can still hear a little, to whisper to me what he sees on 
the animal’s head, because I can’t see that through the telescope so 
exactly, not with everything happening so fast. I mean, I can see it 
when there’s enough time. Then I take a good look at the animal 
and find out what I’ve got. But mostly there isn’t time* with the 
underbrush we have up our way. Here it's different. Your spruces 
are high. But around our way tha*. s real underbrush, like a jungle. 
So when I don’t have time to take a good look at the animal, the 
huntsman has to tell me what I’m shooting. After all, one wants to 
be sure one isn’t shooting the wrong thing. And when he whispers 
in my ear from the right, like that, I always have such a time under- 
standing the fellow, with his pipe in his mouth . . .” 

"Well, Hubi’s put a stop to that," seconded Aunt Sophie. "But 
that man’s always got someth* g ir> his mouth. Either he’s chewing 
on something, a blade of grass or a button . . .” 

"And he stinks. The fellow . . .” 

"And how he stinks! You can’t imagine it. I told Hubi ... I 

said, I wonder if he ever washes. But Hubi says the deer like that 
»» 

"Well, you know how it is. They say you shouldn’t wash too 
much on the hunt because, to the deer, soap stinks even more than 
an unwashed person to us. Any dog’ll prove that. You just hand 
him something that smells good, I mean gCHjd to us . . 

"Yes. What smells good to a dog doesn’t smell good to us. That’s 
true. But you were going to tell about the gun mount you’re having 
made for yourself.” 
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"Yes. Well, now, this fellow next to me, who stinks to high 
heaven . . 

"And Hubi has a nose like a fox. He’s so sensitive. If one of our 
servant girls smells just the least bit, then I get it in the neck. As if 
I could keep track of what’s going on under their armpits every 
day and God knows where else. But do you know what’s the best 
thing to do in a case like that?” She turned to Mr. Adamowski, by- 
passing our mother. "The best thing to do is stick them in a per- 
manganate bath. That takes care of it for quite a while. Remember 
that. I’m sure it will interest you. Olga gave me the idea. She told 
me about it.” 

"Well, of course, potassium hypomanganate — that gets rid of it 
right away. But I can’t exactly give my man a potassium bath when 
I’m hunting. First of all, he doesn’t have a bath at his house, and 
during the season he’s busy all day long. He even sleeps outside, 
because he’s got to listen for the deer call. You know, that's a very 
exhausting time for the man, the season . . 

"Listen ... he smells when there’s no season, too, that one 
does. But now finish telling about your gun mount because we’ve 
really got to go.” 

"Can’t you stay for supper?” our mother got in edgewise. 

"No, dearest. Many, many thanks, but Hubi’s got some writing 
to do tonight, and tomorrow morning he’s got to go to the station 
because the new threshing machine has arrived. He has to be there 
when they unload it, to be sure nothing happens to all those spare 
parts. We’ve invested a small fortune in it, I’m telling you. If we 
didn’t grow everything we needed, we’d starve at this point, we 
really would.” 

"Well, now . . . now ... the equipment pays off in time, 
doesn’t it?” 

"Well, Hubi, I suppose it will one day, if we live that long, as 
they say. But right now, really, we’d starve if we didn’t grow every- 
thing we needed. Believe me. But now listen to the end of Hubi’s 
story, about his gun mount. . . .” 

"Well, as I was saying . . . when the fellow’s whispering in my 
ear with something or other in his mouth all the time, then I lean 
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in his direction, quite involuntarily, to hear him better. After all, 
one gets excited at moments like that. The stag can wander off any 
time, or he scents you and he’s off, as you can imagine. And it 
happened to me once already, that I lost the stag in the telescope, 
and you know what it’s like when you have to start focusing all 
over again. After all, I can’t send the man back to the other side to 
focus the rifle again. That makes too much noise. Takes too much 
time, too. The best stag in the world won’t stand still that long, as 
you can imagine. . . .” 

"You’d have to tie him down, that’s for sure. But go on, Hubi. 
It’s getting late.” 

"We’re not in much of a hurry, Sophie. Let me finish. . . 

"That’s what I’m telling you — to finish the story now, because 
you know how Janosch hares to drive at night. Really, it’s scandal- 
ous, how bad the roads are around our way. Holes three feet deep, 
some of them. You can’t imagine how much axle trouble we’ve 
had already. And Janosch dj «ves \ cry carefully, he really does, you 
can say what you like. . . .” 

"Listen . . . he drove into town today as <*f the devil were down 

his neck, he really did. Of course, in the daytime it’s not so bad. 
» 

"But now tell about your gun mount, Hubi. You listen, too, El- 
vira, because it’ll interest you.” 

"Well, this is what we’ n do now. When my man has focused the 
rifle on the stag, I’ll stick the mount into the ground and my gun 
will be fixed. Then he’ll be able to tell me whatever he likes, with 
a piece of grass in his mouth if he likes. I won’t lose sight of the 
stag any more. And it has the added advantage that you shoot with 
much more certainty, you can say what you like. After all, I’m not 
the sort who’s ashamed to admit I use a gun mount. I’ve shot 
enough deer in my life without one, quick *hots, too, one after the 
other. . . 

"And Hubi can shoot enormous a im mces. As much as four hun- 
dred meters. Often . . .” 

Strangely enough, none of this bored us children, simply because 
none of it could have been different. These two people, with all 
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their ridiculous features, possessed to the highest degree what Mr. 
Tarangolian called haecceitas . . . specificity . . . the charac- 
teristic of being here and now. They were as they were as a matter 
of course, overwhelmingly so, ideal in their way, leaving no room 
for comparisons. For they were perfect representatives of a self- 
sufficient world that could perhaps be questioned , when confronted 
with other forms of existence, but could never be negated in itself. 
This gave them, over and above their persuasiveness as individuals, 
a representative power. Just as the peasant Johann Huber is more, 
is stronger, than the human being Johann Huber, or the sailor 
Hein is stronger and more than just plain Hein. After ten minutes 
in their presence, one felt oneself transported into the leisurely 
timelessness of country life, where the eternal repetition of the 
same, natural order of things is looked upon with pleasure as 
change , where all impatience is finally lulled to sleep in the rhyth- 
mic rocking of one deep breath, and the everyday event, the banal, 
wins a sort of nourishing power. Aunt Paulette, who hated every- 
thing that had to do with country life, quite involuntarily gave 
Biblical expression one day to one of her deeply bitter sighs, when 
she said, "And thus breakfast, lunch, tea, and supper were another 
day.” 

Of course there wasn’t any room for Mr. Adamowski in this 
world. After the constraint of his first embarrassment had worn off 
and he had switched from the role of someone who feels he is being 
watched to that of an observer, who finds what he sees of no ad- 
vantage to him, he began to draw attention to himself. He laughed 
loudly at every comic remark or the description of any humorous 
situation, and looked around him as if he felt the merriment should 
infect everybody present, not only him. Finally, he overcame his 
embarrassment completely and tried to interpose a word or a sen- 
tence every now and then into a conversation that was being carried 
on exclusively by Uncle Hubi and Aunt Sophie. But of course it 
never got to be his turn. As time went by, he became more and 
more restless, as if he felt he were not contributing sufficiently to 
have earned a right to the cup of tea and anchovy-paste sandwich 
that had been set before him. But there was no getting around the 
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self-sufficiency of the couple from the country. So he turned his at- 
tention to us children, bared his saw teeth and grinned at us, and 
tried, by winking, to establish some sort of secret understanding 
with us, as if he were tempting us to make fun of our relatives with 
him. His face, with the monocle jammed in his eye, was off again, 
spinning like a wheel that could stop at the lucky number at any 
moment, but invariably didn’t, after which it would start rattling 
round again, undismayed, flaunting a new promise. And he actu- 
ally succeeded in attracting our attention. But when he began to do 
his tricks, too, and suddenly there was a sugar egg between his fin- 
gers, which immediately disappeared again, as it had done that day 
by the fence, Aunt Paulette said, "Please stop that!” and for a few 
seconds the sharpness of the remark stood like an estrangement in 
the room. 

Uncle Hubert and Aunt Sophie were always on thej>oint of leav- 
ing, never really had time, but usually stayed for hours, glued to 
their seats, prolonging their unproiongable departure still longer. 

"But we really must go now” was how it invariably began, and 
did this time. "Only Hubi has a new joke. You must hear it .Do tell 
them, quickly, Hubi. You know the one I mean.” 

"Which one?” 

"Oh, you know. Right now I can’t remember it, but it was really 
funny. Hubi knows the best jokes. He can keep a whole crowd of 
people amused.” 

"Yes. If I could only remember them at the right time. Only 
right now I can’t think . . .” 

At last Mr. Adamowski gor a chance to speak. "Perhaps you 
don’t know this one,” he interjected, and told a fairly dull joke. 
Without waiting for the effect it might have had, which wouldn’t 
have been very impressive, he said, "And if you’ll permit me to tell 
another,” and went on to tell another, and a third and a fourth, un- 
til, at last, it daw ned even on him th? t enough was enough. He was 
silent, while Uncle Hubi said thoughtndly, "Yes, that’s a good one. 
But if only I con Id think of the one I told this morning . . 
whereupon a general silence fell which Aunt Sophie broke by say- 
ing, "Well, Hubi, now' I think we really must go.” 
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"Yes,” said Uncle Hubert, "I really think we have to go now.” 

Mr. Adamowski wanted to leave with them but was asked to 
stay. One hadn’t had a chance to talk to him. The truth of the mat- 
ter was that my people wanted to say goodby to our relatives undis- 
turbed. Our aunt and uncle, their eyes shining, their hair steel-gray, 
dressed in rough material that reminded us of thistles, with big, dry, 
kindly hands, slipped back into their element as soon as they had 
said adieu to Mr. Adamowski, quickly and with disconcertingly 
brusque heartiness. He ate two more anchovy-paste sandwiches and 
departed, leaving an impression that was neither disappointing nor 
did it surpass the expectations one had had of him. Nobody wasted 
a word on him. 

We had run out into the garden as Mr. Adamowski was saying 
goodby. Aunt Paulette accompanied him halfway to the gate. As 
he passed us, we responded to his grimaces with the reserved polite- 
ness Miss Rappaport had drilled into us so thoroughly. And we 
were still standing in the same place when Aunt Paulette came 
back. She went by us, then turned around again, completely un- 
predictably, and struck Tanya full force in the face. 

It was so cruel, so unexpected and altogether fantastic that the 
resounding slap still seemed to us to be an illusion, even when 
Aunt Paulette had already reached the steps that led to the house. 
It was like one of those sudden, spookily rapid events that take 
place in a flash and are gone just as quickly — an angel plunging 
from a riven cloud, a sudden displacement of the earth, mountains 
dancing — which we had dreaded once and longed for at the same 
time, because they would have been proof of the reality of that 
fairy-tale supernaturalness in which we wanted so desperately to 
believe. But then we saw Tanya, her hands in front of her face as if 
blinded, still reeling a little from the blow, doubled up as if 
wounded. Not one of us had ever been struck. We felt that some- 
thing sacred had been shattered by this blinding blow, a delicate 
surface that had covered Tanya’s face like a mask of chastity and 
intangibile nobility, the splinters of which were now driven into 
her skin. She emitted a sound that was half whimper, half snuffly 
groan, then she turned and fled, sought sanctuary in the farthest 
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recesses of the garden, and we followed her. We hid our hatred and 
lust for revenge with her in the leafy thicket. We were ashamed for 
her but even more for ourselves, that we had not been struck, too. 
We suffered under her fatal martyrdom. We stood around her 
silently and waited, with dreadful curiosity, for her to take her 
hands from her face, and we felt fury and terror when she did. 

She took her hands from her face slowly, as if they were the frag- 
ments of a broken vase, and looked straight ahead, as if testing 
whether she could see, her hands held in readiness to cover her red- 
dened eyes again. Then she let her arms fall. On her cheek were the 
welts of Aunt Paulette’s fingers, white between bright red stripes. 

Tanya didn't look at us. Not one of us said a word. A great, yawn- 
ing hopeless impotence had overwhelmed us, the germ of a sorrow 
that was never to leave us again. Our childhood had been shat- 
tered. 

The evening shadows were falling blue over the garden when 
they finally came to our hiding plac e to get us. We were granted a 
satisfaction which, however, didn’t rectify anything; it only liqui- 
dated our thirst for revenge. Aunt Paulette had to apologize to 
Tanya in front of us and then apologize to every one of us, too. Our 
mother made her do it. And I can see my sister Tanya before me, 
accepting Aunt Paulette s apology with a silent nod of her head. I 
know she died of this blow. She died when she was twenty, of a cold 
that developed into pneum mia But I know that the germ of this 
early death was planted in her with Aunt Paulette’s blow. 

And it had other, indirect effects. When, a few days later, 
Blanche, more reserved than usual, i lentioned that her father had 
come into possession of another one of the insane mechanic’s 
poems, Tanya asked to see it. She read it and gave it back to 
Blanche. “It is very beautiful,” she said. ’‘Please write it down for 
me. And the others, too, that you read to us nrst. It was foolish of us 
not to realize how beautiful they are.” 

“Now do you see?” asked Blanche. 

“Yes,” said Tanya. 

Blanche put her arms around Tanya’s neck and kissed her. 
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In Tchernopol, nobody believed in miracles. When the poems 
of the unfortunate mechanic got into the hands of a journalist, 
which they did, via Blanches father, and the journalist published 
them in the Tchernopol Tageszeitung , "scientific” interest began to 
be taken in the matter. The crazy mechanic was cross-examined, 
with the following result: 

"Karl Pjehovitch, who speaks German only faultily, and puts 
down the verses in a handwriting that is \ ^ry difficult to decipher, 
is unable to define the single words of his poems. In repeating cer- 
tain statements about the course of his life, he is inexact and con- 
tradicts himself. After much urging, he admits to having spent 
some time in the company of a few Germans when he was in Mo- 
rocco, in the Foreign Legion. They 'wrote poetry’ with him, and he 
describes how this came about in a highly peculiar and not easily 
comprehensible way. The aforementioned legionnaires are sup- 
posed to have spent their free time vying with each other as poets, 
working on poems, trying to improve them, etc. He could not 
identify the authors of the various poems with any certainty but 
was sure he had composed one of them himself. The poem 'Young 
Dancer’ he attributed, after much questioning, to a certain Otto 
Borger, from Stuttgart or Strasbourg, whose last address, accord- 
ing to Pjehovitch, was in Morocco. He declares that at home he has 
a notebook with 1,500 (!) poems. . . 

"My father says it isn’t important, whether his patient really is 
the author of the poems or not,” said Blanche. "It w'ould be mar- 
velous enough if such a completely uneducated man had heard 
them somewhere and remembered them. By the way, my father 
speaks with the greatest respect of Major Tilcly. He admires him 
very much. My father says the major has such a soothing effect on 
Pjehovitch that the poor man has been able to stand the tortuous 
cross-examinations. But of course now he feels he is being watched 
and doubted with every step he takes, and looks to Major Tildy 
for protection; he is devoted to him, just like a faithful dog. He 
does everything the major tells him and only seems to be calm 
when Tildy is with him. He is happiest when he can sit down with 
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Tildy in the little tool house of the vegetable garden where they 
both work and recite poetry to him. And Tildy writes everything 
down. Because Pjehovitch can’t always make them up or recall 
them, whichever it is. He has to be inspired. And since this inspira- 
tion never came to him before, my father thinks Tildy is respon- 
sible for it. On other patients, too, my father says the major has a 
very puzzling but definitely a good influence. Even raving maniacs 
grow calm when Tildy enters their cell. He is absolutely fearless. 
But there are other patients whom he excites. My father says he 
has a sort of steely strength, and only completely insensitive or 
depraved people can withstand it. So I owe you an apology.” 

Blanche smiled, her beautiful, sad smile, which in moments such 
as these had the charm of a blessing. "I was stupid when I didn't 
understand why you wanted to tell me about Mr. Tildy, rather than 
listen to the poems. Just think, he is very happy in the asylum. He 
hasn’t said a word about being kept there. My father says he is a 
cultured man, not very well et 1 <c ate J in literary matters, but so sure 
in his taste that he can recognize the poor mechanic’s poems for 
w'hat they are, and when it comes to choosing the ones Pjehovitch 
is to write down or dictate to him, he always chooses the right ones. 
He knows how to differentiate between what is real and what is 
false. My father says Mr. Tildy’s judgment is so sure that it guides 
him in literary matters, too. Many of the poems that Pjehovitch 
recites contain lines from f 'mous poems, but even if Tildy doesn't 
recognize them, he has misgivings about them right away. He says 
then that they aren’t genuine. He snvs it sounds to him as if they 
w r ere borrowed. But my father feel that the authenticity of the 
poem isn’t really important As long as no author can be found, 
Pjehovitch remains the source. And the clearer it becomes that he 
can’t possibly be the author, the more he will be left in peace. And 
it seems to grow more and more certain that he cannot be the au- 
thor. He lades the education for that. But I only wanted to tell you 
what a fine ear Major Tildy has for wi u is genuine.” 

And there it was again, her angelic smile. "I think I know' what 
attracted you to Tildy He is perfect within himself, Father says, so 
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perfect that everything perfect is akin to him , and no man can reach 
higher. I envy you that you know him, and am looking forward to 
the day when he will be free so that you can show him to me.” 

Two harrowing events took place during these weeks, the 
memory of which is strangely telescoped in our minds under a very 
disquieting light, because of the turbulent happenings that fol- 
lowed them, probably, too, because of oui illness shortly afterward. 
The first was a second call by Mr. Adamowski. He came to tea 
again, but this time Aunt Paulette received him with only Aunt El- 
vira present. Aunt Paulette’s relationship with our mother had been 
strained ever since the dreadful scene with Tanya, so our mother 
had excused herself with a deliberately thin pretext, and had ar- 
ranged a drive for us children, which, however, did not take place 
because of a sudden, unusually violent cloudburst. We were so fas- 
cinated by the spectacle of this tropical downpour that we forgot 
our disappointment over the drive we were missing and, when it 
began to clear a little after two hours of torrential rain, we ran out 
into the garden to see what damage had been done there. Gutters 
were stopped up, water foamed, as in wild mountain creeks, along 
our beloved fence and was dammed up to form a little lake in front 
of the house. We were so absorbed with trying to get across the 
paths and keep our feet dry at the same time that we were unaware 
of what was going on ahead of us. We looked up only when we 
heard the light laughter of a woman at the garden gate. We saw 
Mr. Adamowski, trying to keep out of the deepest puddles and 
rivulets and being extremely clumsy about it because of his de- 
formity. Leaning languidly against the wall of the dvornik’s 
house, under the eaves which were still dripping, stood Mrs. Ljuba- 
narov, watching him. It was she who had laughed. 

Her tactless amusement didn’t seem to offend him. He worked 
his way up to her, lurching, swinging his cork-wedged boot, stamp- 
ing and splashing in the puddles, and when he finally reached the 
dvornik’s house, he leaned his hand against the wall, not far from 
her. She looked at him out of her golden eyes. Goat’s eyes. 

"Well, Clubfoot,” she said huskily, "got something new?” 
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"Oh, you magnificent shameless one! ” he said. "Do you know 
that your blouse is wet and clings to you like skin? And that you 
have nothing on underneath it?” 

"That's why I'm standing here. I like to be seen.” 

"I know. And who is going to see you?” 

"Whoever passes by. I'm not choosy. You should know that.” 

"And you never get enough?” 

"Do you?” 

He bared his saw teeth. "Of you? Never.” 

"And what about the madwoman, who is poisoning herself and 
reels through the streets like a drunkard. Have you had enough of 
her?” 

"Whom do you mean?” 

"Come on. Don’t pretend. You know as well as I do who I'm 
talking about. My little sister. The fine lady. The majors wife, who 
sells herself to you for a little powder. Who has finally landed in 
the dirt. What’s she like in bed " Is she good at it? Like me? I can 
do it when I'm drunk, but can she? Only you men can’t do a thing 
when you’re drunk.” 

"One should tie you to a stake and burn you. If you’d lived a hun- 
dred years ago, that’s what one would have done.” He thrust his 
face close to hers and asked, "How did you find out?” 

She laughed again, deeply, huskily, and they stood staring each 
other in the face. Suddenly, »^e laburnum bush beside them parted, 
and a figure sprang out of it. The Widow Morar. We heard after- 
ward that she had been on her way to us and had arrived at the 
garden gate just as the conversation between the two had begun. 

She shot up to Mrs. I jubanarov like a fury, screaming, "She's 
lying, the slut! She knows nothing. And pretends to know it all, to 
get it out of you and then tell it to her goats, her stallions, that the 
filth should lust them. Nothing — that’s what you know, you cess- 
pool in which every gypsy gets stuck. You say she’s in the dirt, you, 
who are dirt! Here. I'll give you some uf your own stuff. Dirt to 
dirt! ” 

She bent down and, with clawed fingers, scratched washed-up 
filth, gravel, humus out of the gurgling gutter and threw it at Mrs. 
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Ljubanarov’s head. It rattled and splashed against the wall of the 
dvormk*s house. Mrs. Ljubanarov had lifted her hands to her face 
so that she should not be hit, but dirty water ran out of her hair 
onto her forehead. Before Mrs. Morar could bend down to the 
gutter again, Mrs. Ljubanarov rushed at her and threw herself on 
her. In doing so, she pushed Mr. Adamowski from the wall. Robbed 
of its support, he reeled and fell. The two women were in each 
other s hair, were tied up in a knot, were tearing at each other with 
clawed fingers, biting each other, slavering with rage, howling like 
banshees — until the coachman, attracted by the noise they were 
making, came running and tried to separate them, like two fighting 
dogs, by pouring a pail of water on them. To no avail. They got 
more and more entangled with each other. Their disheveled hair 
fell across their screaming mouths, blood ran down their faces, they 
rolled their eyes up into the sockets so that nothing but the whites 
showed. The servants came running out of the house One by one, 
every finger of the fighting women had to be separated from the 
flesh of the other, where they seemed to have taken root. Some- 
body had to hang onto their feet so that they w'ould stop kicking 
and trampling. They were carried, dragged away from each other, 
Mrs. Ljubanarov into the dvormk's house, Mrs. Morar out into the 
street. 

Our mother and Aunt Elvira, who had run out into the garden, 
too, rushed us back into the house. For the fiist time in our lives, 
Mama lost control of herself and spoke fiercely to us, threatening 
us with terrible punishment, even with whipping, because we had 
been involuntary witnesses to the scene. We were locked in our 
room, ate late in the evening and all by ourselves, and were sent to 
bed immediately afterward. For days, the atmosphere in the house 
was stormy. The scenes we dreaded took place behind closed 
doors that were opened suddenly and shut again with a bang. Our 
aunts overlooked us, as if what had happened were somehow or 
other our fault. Uncle Sergei wisely kept out of the house as much 
as possible. Only Mr. Tarangolian, who turned up for after-dinner 
coffee one day, treated us with the same loving and attentive polite- 
ness as ever and invited us, as compensation for the drive we had 
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missed on that unfortunate day, for a long ride in his carriage. We 
enjoyed it as balm to our wounds, especially since he crowned it 
with a lavish invitation to the Cafe Kochartschjuk. 

Only we knew about the conversation between the two furies, 
which had preceded the fight, and we kept what we knew to our- 
selves. 

The second event put the one I have just described in the shade 
for cruelty, not that it was a similarly tumultuous occurrence, but 
because of the pain we suffered in consequence, in an incompre- 
hensible bafflement that benumbed us. 

We would never have overcome the devastating effect of the 
scene in front of the hornik's house if we had not been taken our 
of the confusion at home for at least a part of die day by school, 
where, thanks to the friendship with Blanche Schlesinger and Solly 
Brills inexhaustible liveliness, we were perfectly happy. 

The gratitude we have alwa felt toward Madame Aritonovitch 
led us to believe later that she had the idea of giving a ballet per- 
formance for parents and guests for our sakes, above all, for Tanya, 
because Tanya was so talented and loved so to dance. And this sup- 
position was probably not entirely wrong. Madame Aritonovitch 
was on too-intimate terms with the prefect and Uncle Sergei not to 
be well informed of the events xn our house. She probably knew 
more at the time than we 'id, for instance, all about the violent 
quarrels that had taken plar c with Aunt Paulette, because of Mr. 
Adamowski. She had been quite ’ustly reproached for having 
brought him to the house. And the ' didn’t even know anything 
about Mr. Adamowski\ com ersation with Mrs. Ljubanarov, which 
had really been the cause of the fight. But everybody felt it was 
embarrassing enough that he had been mixed up in the sordid 
affair in any way at all. According to an absolutely correct view- 
point, one is responsible for even ore's apparently innocent pres- 
ence at such svenes. "Such things sin p*y do not happen to one” 
was how it was put, "regardless of whether one has anything to do 
with it or not.” Naturally, Mr. Adamowski was never seen in our 
house again, but now Aunt Paulette began to visit him. 
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Be that as it may, the prospect of the ballet enraptured us and all 
the other pupils as well. We began by rehearsing the Snowflake 
scene from Tchaikovsky’s "Nutcracker Suite.” Tanya was the 
Snow Queen, an attractive, talented boy from our class was the 
King, Blanche, to our delight, was Clara, the little girl who dreams. 
The rest of us were the corps de ballet , unassuming but no less 
eager little snowflakes. And Solly got a part that was choreo- 
graphed especially for him — a comic snovball. Madame Aritono- 
vitch threw together a small orchestra out of her inexhaustibly rich 
supply of likable, whimsical, and talented acquaintances. The rest 
of the curriculum was sharply curtailed to make time for our re- 
hearsals. Costumes were sewn. Tanya was to wear a real tutu. We 
were in heaven. 

Our parents’ instructions that we should never go to or from 
school unaccompanied continued to be upheld. Until now, the 
coachman had driven us to the Institut d’Education, and after 
school Aunt Paulette had usually picked us up and we had walked 
home with her through the Public Gardens. But since Aunt Pau- 
lette had struck Tanya, Aunt Elvira came for us. She was in her 
forties at the time, seemed therefore hoary with age to us. Added 
to that, she was a spinster, which, we decided, had probably turned 
her a bit sour. As the oldest of four sisters — there was quite a gap 
between her and our mother, who came next, followed in shorter 
spans by our defunct Aunt Aida and by Aunt Paulette — she held 
a position of some authority in the family, and had always seemed 
a dreadful spoilsport to us. Because, like many unfortunate 
women who have missed their natural vocation, to be mothers of 
their own families, and who live with relatives, without any actual 
mission in life, she clung to the illusion that our home life was 
simply a continuation of what had gone on in her parental house- 
hold, and watched jealously that everything should take place as 
had been customary there. This led to frequent tensions between 
our father and her, so-called "crises,” and split the house into differ- 
ent camps, which is supposed to do so much harm to family life. In 
truth, though, it is sometimes just about the only thing that makes 
one conscious that a family life really exists. 
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I have already mentioned the fact that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we let it be no concern of ours to which race our new 
friends belonged, or any of our schoolmates, for that matter. But 
I would really be evading the truth by a wide margin if I were to 
declare that we did not know what sort of instruction we were 
getting, once a week, from a certain Dr. Aaron Salzmann. We 
never discussed it among ourselves. In tacit agreement, we con- 
sidered it self-understood that we were to take part in every instruc- 
tion period that the majority of our schoolmates did, especially 
our bosom friends, Blanche Schlesinger and Solly Brill. There were 
so few Catholics in the Institut d’Education that no specific Catholic 
religious instruction was given. We had to depend from the start on 
spending one afternoon a week with the priest of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Church, Father Mjetscheslaus Chmielewski, and he had 
had a hard time driving out of us the Anglican ideas fgr which we 
had Miss Rappaport to thank. The larger Evangelical group and 
the few Armenians and those v bo belonged to the Reformed and 
Greek Orthodox churches wandered off to the teachers of their 
parishes and stayed away from the religious instruction of Dr. 
Salzmann. So nobody noticed that we were attending it during the 
last morning period every Wednesday. Nobody at home bothered 
much anyway about our study plan. 

Only Solly Brill expressed his astonishment when he saw us in 
Dr. Salzmann s class for tb. firs^ time. "I thought you were little 
goyim. You aren’t even circumcised.” But Blanche, who seemed to 
see through our friendly deception, said, "My father often talks 
about Christ and the divine symbolisi 1 of His death on the cross. I 
would become a Christian if everybody didn’t think so badly of it 
when a Jew does. My father doesn’t believe that one can feel like 
a Jew and a Christian at the same time.” 

And thanks to the short time we took part in Dr. Salzmann’s 
instruction, we came to the same conclusion. Because what we 
heard and learned there was a beau tit., reverence for God and 
an equally beautiful, wise, and smiling tolerance, incomparably 
more moral than the piercing fervor of "Mjetschu” Chmielewski, 
who tried to convince us that for us, as Austrians — therefore al- 
most Germans, which vms equivalent to being Protestants — there 
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was very little possibility of ever being good Catholics, and that 
the duty of a good Catholic really was to be an even better 
Pole. 

From Dr. Salzmann we learned about the only race that seemed 
to us to have a right to national superiority — aside from the 
Greeks — divine because of the wide scope of its religion and be- 
cause of its thousands of years of martyrdom. It had produced the 
men whom we had been taught to look upon with awe as our 
patriarchs, and the cruel persecutions to which their children and 
children's children had been subjected were in no way inferior to 
the sufferings of the martyrs of our church; and they went back 
to the beginning of time. It horrified us to hear of the excesses that 
bore a name that sounded like the name of our priest: of the 
Chmenitzky pogroms. Not that Dr. Salzmann wanted to demon- 
strate to us with what bestiality the Christians had behaved in the 
fervor of their faith. He mitigated the guilt of the others as best 
he could with wise, resigned sayings that were concerned with 
human nature itself and by explaining over and over again that 
stupidity and a lack of understanding always went ahead of every 
act of sinful will. He told us, for instance, that the Russian soldiers 
enjoyed the Jewish pogroms so much because they got such pleas- 
ure out of slitting open feather beds with their bayonets. That 
occasionally some poor Jews, who were scared half out of their 
w r its, had crept away to hide under those feather beds, was a mis- 
understanding. "Bad luck,” Miss Rappaport w T ould have called it. 
She had faced such situations with the same objectivity. 

Altogether, the tortuous history of the Jews was not mentioned 
by Dr. Salzmann just to dish up to us the cloudy soup of chauvin- 
ism via a roll call of the sufferings of his forefathers. He brought 
it up solely to emphasize the traditional steadfastness of the Jews 
in their faith. Uncounted hordes of young men, old men, mothers, 
and children had been put to torture for Kiddush Hashcm, and 
would continue to be martyred for their faith, in praise of One 
whose name might not be taken in vain according to a command- 
ment which was also our first commandment. They suffered with 
the avowal on their lips that we, who believed, like them, in one 
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God alone, the God of the race of our Saviour, were not afraid to 
repeat with conviction: the Shema Y Israel. 

"Hear, oh Israel, our God is the only God/* 

But we loved this instruction period above all because of the 
personality of its teacher. Dr. Aaron Salzmann had an enchanting 
way of treating us as human, all-too-human creatures, whose under- 
standing for the things of this world was limited only by a lack of 
practice in thinking clearly and logically, that is to say, simply. He 
would accept neither ignorance nor true stupidity. For him, both 
were evasions. If he came upon lack of understanding, he never 
lost patience. All he did was close his eyes, raise his eyebrows, and, 
in his soft, liquid tenor, repeat the question or sentence that had 
not been understood until, at last, the explanation or answer came 
as if of itself from between his lips. His standing refrain was, "leb 
denke laut ... I think aloud." ^ 

He was very fat, so fat that his distended stomach seemed to be 
pushing him backward. He had a s l uny, rosy face with the olive- 
colored overtones of his race, sparkling black eyes and a bushy 
mustache that stuck out aggressively under his nose. His expression 
was warlike. Bedded in the downy cushions of his cheeks one could 
still see traces of the features of his youth — the face of a young 
David, courageous, clear, and beautiful. He had a stubborn, soft, 
pleasurable mouth with finely drawn scarlet lips. A wreath of 
greasy little curls grew arou* 1 hi neck, just inside his collar, which 
was always a little soiled. 

He came into the classroom and said, "What am I doing? I 
think aloud. I am going to speak of n ugious matters so I step be- 
fore God. Who am I th it I step before Him, whose name we do 
not speak, out of reverent c for the first commandment, that I step 
before Him with my head uncovered, combed or uncombed, how- 
ever I happen to be? Don’t my teachings t r Il me to cover my 
head? The Orthodox Jew categorically, the Liberal Jew half 
categorically? One doesn’t have to but w should? I think aloud. 
The Liberal Jew may be right when he says God sees his reverence 
when he doesn’t have a hat on his head, too. Because He sees all 
that is above and below the hat. But beside me, perhaps, stands the 
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Orthodox Jew and feels that, uncovered, I hurt his religious feel- 
ings. So, in order not to hurt his religious feelings, I set a little cap 
on my head.” 

He took a round black silk skullcap out of his pocket and put it 
on. "There was a man in Russia who saw an officer with soldiers 
coming. The man thought to himself, with fear in his heart: Now 
they will beat me. Because if I let them pass and keep my hat on 
my head, they will scream, ‘Why don’t you greet us?’ and will beat 
me. But if I take my hat off my head, they will scream, ‘How dare 
you greet us?’ and will beat me. Probably they will beat me to 
death. And if I die, then I don't want to go before Him, whose 
name we do not speak, with my head bare. So — I will keep my hat 
on my head. So the man died for Kiddush Hashem . . . . The 
Orthodox Jew, just to make sure and in case, will wear both — a 
little cap and his hat.” 

Dr. Salzmann had a watch that kept stopping. Several times dur- 
ing the lesson he would draw it out of a pocket at the waistline of 
his trousers, below his stomach — he never wore a vest — listen to it, 
shake it, tap it on the table, listen to it again, but go right on talk- 
ing. The watch hardly ever went and was rarely right. And since 
this last period on Wednesday was not rung off by a bell, it hap- 
pened sometimes that Dr. Salzmann kept us in his class overtime. 
And this was to be our undoing. 

For, one day, Aunt Elvira, who had come to fetch us, didn’t 
want to wait patiently out in the street any longer. She knew from 
Mr. Tarangolian and Uncle Sergei how free and easy the school 
regime was, that, for instance, you could visit Madame Aritono- 
vitch during the ballet class. So she was bold enough to enter the 
hallway of the Institut d’Education, where she asked a "female,” 
whom she took for a cleaning woman, the way to our classroom. 
She was already unfavorably impressed when the "female” entered 
the classroom with her. It was our mathematics teacher, Dr. Biro, 
who was on her way to get Dr. Salzmann and go home with him, as 
she usually did. And, as usual, Dr. Biro was eating something, this 
time it was a poppy-seed roll with a lot of butter on it. 

Aunt Elvira entered the classroom with the affected smile of 
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adults who look upon children as semi-dangerous and semi-idiotic. 
She nodded and said a sour-friendly "Griiss Gott” to which Dr. 
Salzmann replied with a casual "Likewise.” Aunt Elvira’s smile 
froze on her lips. She looked in petrifaction at his black cap. 

"If the ladies will be patient a moment longer,” said Dr. 
Salzmann, shaking his watch and holding it to his ear, "I think 
aloud. The course — that is to say — the class in this Institut Dedica- 
tion is a mixture of students of the Cheder and students of the Ye- 
shiva. What is the Cheder.'' The Cheder is the basic course of reli- 
gious instruction. And what is the Yeshiva? The Yeshiva is ad- 
vanced religious instruction. And what is this Institut Dedication? 
This Institut Dedication is a private school for a lot of money. The 
pupils of this school, therefore, are the children of rich people. 
Riches do not make grateful. Children of the rich are seldom given 
religious instruction. I am the teacher of this course. So what is my 
duty? My duty as teacher of this course is to make up for what has 
been neglected Who tells me whether the students of the Yeshiva 
arc in command of the basic teachings of the Cheder, or not? 
My supposition as well as my experience tell me that they are 
not. My supposition that the students of the Yeshiva are not in 
command of the basic teachings of the Cheder is based upon my 
experience with the lack of attentiveness in children of die rich. 
What supports this supposition? My knowledge of the students of 
this class supports the correctness of my supposition. I repeat — my 
duty as teacher of this class is to make up for what has been neg- 
lected. The students of the Y eshiva w 1 therefore repeat, in unison, 
with the students of the Cheder, the most hallowed prayer in the 
Krischmuy the creed. What is this prayer? This prayer is the Shema 
Y israel. The Shema Y Israel is the only prayer that must be prayed 
in Hebrew. Other prayers can be prayed in Hebrew, too. They can 
be, they don’t have to be. It is semicategorical. That is why one of 
our exercises is the Taitsch. W hat is the iitsch? Taitsch means the 
Germanization, the translation of the prayer. We translate the 
Shema Yisrael , too, but we pray it in Hebrew: Shema Y Israel 
adoihem elokeinu, adosbem echat . The class repeats after me: 
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Shema Yisrael . . .” And we repeated in chorus, "Hear Israel 
. . .” and so on, including the T ait sch, to the end. 

Dr. Salzmann hadn’t finished putting his cap back into his pocket 
when Aunt Elvira came rushing up to him. 

"Excuse me,” she said. "Am I standing before a teacher of the 
academy?” 

"If you would rather be seated, gnadigc Frau ,” said Dr. Salzmann 
politely, "please. Here is a chair.” 

"And with whom do I have the honor of speaking?” 

"Dr. Aaron Salzmann. That’s my name. The lady here teaches 
mathematics in the academy. Dr. Margit Biro, nee Nussbaum.” 

Dr. Biro, about to take a bite out of her poppy-seed roll, nodded 
at Aunt Elvira. 

"All I am asking for is enlightenment as to what sort of instruc- 
tion is going on here,” said Aunt Elvira. 

"You sound like a diplomatic note, gruidige Frau. We are sim- 
ple Jews. The lesson in which you just took part was Jewish re- 
ligious instruction.” 

"And is this going on with the knowledge of Madame Aritono- 
vitch? That Christian children are being given this instruction?” 
asked Aunt Elvira, truly indignant, that is to say, thrown off her 
dignity. 

"For any information you may want in that respect, ask Szilly.” 

"Ask, silly?” Aunt Elvira s tone was sharp. "How dare you?” 

Dr. Salzmann closed his eyes and raised his eyebrows. "I am 
using the word Szilly as a name, not vocatively. Dr. Szilly is the 
form master for this branch of study. He has assigned the pupils 
for this particular class of religious instruction.” 

"So. I will have to turn to Madame Aritonovitch personally,” 
said Aunt Elvira, with painfully little logic as far as Dr. Salzmann 
was concerned. 

"If you please — turn, by all means,” he said, and bowed as low 
as his enormous stomach would permit. 


The disclosure that the Institut d ’Education was a "purely Jewish 
school,” in which all instruction was given in Hebrew, was at first 
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not believed in our house. But, when asked, we had to admit we had 
taken part m the Jewish religious instruction. This precipitated 
one of the usual ’crises.” Our mother went to see Madame Aritono- 
vitch, who listened to her carefully, then said, "But didn’t you know 
that I was Jewish?” 

Of which not a word was true. Mr. Tarangolian and Uncle Sergei 
both tried to explain to our mother, as tactfully as possible, the 
rebuff that lay in this reply of Madame Aritonovitch, but even 
when they had succeeded in doing that, the decision was upheld 
that we must be removed from the academy right away. We wept 
for days. Only Mr. Tarangolian’s energetic intervention — he said 
quite frankly that he had never expected his personal friends to 
throw a monkey wrench like this into his efforts to assuage the 
fermenting national, religious, and racial resentments in our town 
— was able to secure for us the permission to stay on, at least until 
the end of the term, of course without any further participation in 
the Jewish religious instruction 

But it was never to come to that anyway. And the decade-old 
friendship of the prefect remained noticeably cool from then on. 




»i5« 

MR. ALEXIANU AND 
PROFESSOR FEUER PUBLISH 
ARTICLES 

THE DEATH 
OF OLD PASHKANO 


In those days, a Romanian song became popular with the putsch- 
kas, the groups of young loafers who took part in the corso of 
Tchernopol every morning and evening. It was attributed to 
Nastasy, and contained quite open references to circumstances in 
the Tildy household and to the Germans in general^The chorus 
was: 


Pofitttt cu toti acuma la balamuc , 
unde boert de rasa azi se mat due: 
comfort — giuc-gtuc 
fard bucluc . . . 
pofitttt la balamuc . . . 

Balamuc is a native expression for ’‘insane asylum/' The transla- 
tion goes approximately like this: 

Follow me, if you please, into the insane asylum. 

The nobility goes in and out of it these days, 

It’s a first-rate place. 

Nobody gets turned down. 

Come to the insane asylum, if you phase' 

Actually, the lyrics had been inspired by an article in the news- 
paper Vocea, which was concerned with the discovery of the insane 
“poet,” Karl Pjehovitch. “A Voice from the Beyond/' it was called, 
and, among other things, it stated, “An j J adage tells us: When a 
jackal admits that his soul is black, how black must the jackal’s soul 
be? Lately a voice has been heard, coming from a folk group that 
suffers like no other from the flatulency of a too-high self-evalua- 
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tion and never misses an opportunity to thrust any overflow that 
may have found its way into the open (unfortunately, without giv- 
ing any relief) under the noses of our other nationals. To put it 
bluntly, I speak of our Germans, who down to the last sweat-footed 
dolt, pass themselves off as the descendants of Goethe and Bee- 
thoven, even here in Tchernopol, where good sense (I don’t even 
want to mention tact, which they don’t possess) should bid them 
forbear to refer to any such illustrious ancestry, by which I mean, 
where they, as a scattered group, happen to be our guests. The 
voice that brings this insight to us comes from the group of Ger- 
man nationals whom we have the misfortune to count as one of our 
minorities, and he happens to be a citizen of our town. A German 
journalist declares that the greatest German poet is the insane 
mechanic, Karl Pjehovitch, from the Tchernopol insane asylum, 
and goes on to say that he deserves every prize Germany has to 
offer. . .” and so on, in the same malicious rone. The article ended 
by saying, “But now we, too, have made inquiries and found out 
that it is an officer of our army who has been especially prominent 
in these efforts to help the Germans to a new genius, even if only 
among their clinically incontestably diagnosed lunatics. To be sure, 
this major is not one of us, is, in fact, himself a member of this 
miserable German minority group, and is in the asylum for obser- 
vation of his own mental condition, because of a series of insane 
acts that, a few weeks ago, aroused not only the ridicule but also 
the fear of our town. The question arises, in the face of such 
events, whether one should not offer better possibilities for the 
realization of their very laudable plans to the nationalistically 
minded men who have a thorough reform of our army in mind.” 

This, of course, referred to General Petresku and dragged the 
whole affair into politics. The article was signed “Ali,” and we 
didn’t need anything more than the reference to sweaty feet to 
recognize our former tutor, Mr. Alexianu, behind the pseudonym. 

A few days later, the German reply to Mr. Alexianu’s article 
appeared in Mr. Adamowski’s Teskovina German Herald . “Fer- 
ment of Decomposition,” it was called, and had been written by 
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Wotan himself, Professor Feuer. In columns of the most bom- 
bastic alliteration, he placed the blame for the discovery of the 
insane German poet neatly on the Jewish population of Tcherno- 
pol, by pointing a stern, Teutonic finger at the Jewish doctors of 
the asylum, and Blanche’s father in particular. Even for those 
accustomed to the extraordinary insanity of such medieval German 
rhetoric, the article was a masterpiece. 

To give you an idea, it opened with a resounding metaphor: 

"Spalt-pilz! A mushroom that grows in the cracks of trees and 
rives them, a fungus, a parasite, a Jew! The little man who waddles 
on bowlegs, who is constantly trying to ingratiate himself with 
the Tuetonic tribes unless the hand of the watchful woodsman digs 
him out of the bark of rhe German oak before it is too late. Because 
who, but the man whose eyes have been dimmed by miscegenation, 
does not see behind this shabby, shifty show the hateigrimacing 
grin of the man pregnant with destruction, who by race and nature 
destined is to decompose? Difficult v often is to see through the 
cunning, crafty scheming of this race of dwarfs. Blond bluntness 
balks in opposition to the Talmud teachings, flails fearlessly into 
the wind what seems but an evil effort of worms. And yet, what 
only seemed to be an itching, left by the louse that has been brushed 
away, becomes a sinister and suppurating sore. Cannot an oak 
forest fall from termites? Has no one seen a great tree felled by 
worms? Let us therefore re llse our repugnance, as the thera- 
peutist must everywhere, if he w'ants to destroy the decomposer. 
And if the sore stinks, then only because the destructive germ is 
eating of it. A sharp incision will open ip and drain it 

" A while ago one could read in one of the Jewish papers that a 
poet who writes in the German tongue has been discovered in the 
insane asylum here, who not only puts Goethe into the shade, but 
Schiller, even! Well, well . . . let’s skip the question whether 
Spalt-pilz has any right to such opinions but no — let’s not skip it 
For the sheer audacity, to stick his crc . ed nose into German 
poetry should arouse suspicion. After all, the Jew never undertakes 
anything without the craftiest ulterior motives. Therefore — watch 
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out! Jew remains Jew! Be on guard! For it is not the Jew's aim to 
serve the German urge for beauty or to increase the Teutonic 
treasure. He is ever striving restlessly for his own goals. 

n So beware! Sinister schemes are being hatched behind a sem- 
blance. The outsider is to get a false impression of German art. Not 
surprising that a gentleman in another paper takes up the issue, 
asking with caustic consternation: The greatest living German 
poet — a lunatic?' 

“We have nothing to say to all this but — recognize the true 
parasite! Watch him at work! Recognize him in your home! Purge 
him if you feel the urge to purge him and — in truth — purgation 
has become necessity. But let the iron broom sweep out those who 
are truly evil members of our household! Don’t overlook the fact 
that German diligence created this flowering metropolis, a comely 
community as long as the Jew spares it. Don't pour out the child 
with the bath water. Germans have done faithful service in many a 
foreign cause, have fought famously and accepted gratitude and 
ingratitude with equanimity, if only their sworn duty was done — 
to teach the enemy the sharp bite of German sword. So — clean up! 
But clean with the proper perspective. Don’t the scales fall from 
your eyes when you hear that in the insane asylum, where this 
evil that is to split our national unity, was spawned, five doctors out 
of seven are Jews, one is a Pole and one a Ruthene? So — to work! 
We Teskovina Germans watch calmly, even with delight — more 
than that: we offer you, in this respect especially, our most energetic 
aid. Luther's words are our words; 'Here I stand. I can do naught 
else, so help me God! ' 

“Signed with no pseudonym but fearlessly and in full by 
“Professor Dr. Lothar Feuer, 

"Master at the German High School for Boys in Tchernopol.” 

And something dreadful happened. The Jews of Tchernopol got 
hold of the issue of the Teskovina German Herald in which Pro- 
fessor Feuer's article appeared and they bought up every copy, paid 
fancy prices for them to German subscribers, and laughed until 
they cried! They read Professor Feuer's article aloud to each other, 
eyes blinded with tears, interrupted again and again by their own 
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hysterical laughter. They Germanized their Yiddish and spoke to 
each other in a Jewish version of Professor Feuer’s absurd Wag- 
nerian alliteration. It became fashionable for young people to greet 
each other something like this: "Sieg lieil , silly Sigi! Have you 
seen maybe Muthinger’s Molly moseying by? You haven’t? For 
shame you should miss her. She’s cute for a cuddle, clings like 
eppes the ivy to oak tree. Nu . . . guess I’ll go galivant with my 
galoshes into the Garden dcs Volkes. You coming? Maybe we’ll 
race-pollute us a blond.” 

Altogether, the newspaper feud enlivened the entire town. The 
patschkas around Nastasy and Alexianu soon made the song " Bala - 
muc” popular. Gjorgjovitch Janku played it whenever the habitues 
of the Trocadero, Ephi*um Perko in the lead, flung open the duurs 
to enter. The young people hummed it on the promenade. "Follow 
me, if you please, into the insane asylum.” The corso swayed to its 
rhythm. Tchernopol was in a champagne mood. 

Old Pashkano’s death fell during these days. Mr. Tarangolian 
never spoke of it in any other way than of le grand finale. 

"Try to explain his end to yourself, if you can,” he said. "Collect 
all imaginable reasons for it, put all connecting links together, you 
can’t get around its daemonic aspects. Whatever one thought one 
knew about it afterward — the failure of this or that enterprise, the 
catastrophe at the Tildys’, t! attempted fraud with the stone — 
how one thing led to the other and a distrust, which was already 
smoldering, gradually assumed giganr proportions until a disas- 
trous ending was clearly indicated, it ?‘l boils down to hindsight. 
No, no . . . the true reason for Pashkano’s downfall must be 
sought elsewhere. For, after all, the catastrophe did not strike only 
him. Even if one wanted to find all the reasons for it in him alone — 
and that would not be difficult — then still nothing has been said 
about the misfortune into which he d Pegged others. Believe me, 
all of us think much roo rationally. The c .t* Ji of Sandrel Pashkano 
was a sign!' 

To be quite frank, dire things did take place in those days that 
could not be connected directly with Pashkano’s end. An unlucky 
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star stood over Tchernopol. We were reminded of stories about the 
sacred hermits of India, whose presence protected whole com- 
munities from floods, crop failure, disease, and the ravishment of 
wild beasts, plagues that soon returned when the Holy One left the 
land. 

The day on which they arrested Bubi Brill was a Saturday. On 
Sunday, Tchernopol was seething with rumors. On Monday morn- 
ing, they cross-examined old Pashkano. 

Monday was market day in Tchernopol. While it was still dark, 
the peasant carts began to rattle into town. In the pallid gray of 
dawn, the market places started to fill up with petty tradespeople, 
putting up their stalls: the big vegetable market on the Theater- 
platz, near the synagogue, an amusement area near the Turkish 
Fountain, and a sort of junk, bric-a-brac, and secondhand goods 
fair behind the government buildings. Here, with their famous 
three-card trick, card sharpers took the hard-earned lei from the 
first peasants to arrive. By the festering light of sunflower-oil 
lamps, they threw the three aces — two black, one red — together 
with confusing dexterity and fled wildly when the police appeared. 
By daybreak, business was in full swing. Housewives, followed by 
maids in colorful costumes, haggled with peasant women over 
vegetables and poultry. The penetrating odor of raw sheep hide 
hung over the junk market. Ancient gramaphones screeched the 
ghostly voices of Caruso and Lotte Lehmann from their horns. 
Unbelievably ragged figures had scattered a handful of crooked 
nails and rusty screws on a piece of old newspaper and were offer- 
ing them for sale. On the square in front of the Turkish Fountain, 
old barrel organs played, swings swung, carrousels were turning. 
Peasant couples and soldiers on leave with their brides, stiff as 
wax figures, their hands clumsily entwined, were having their 
pictures taken in front of a painted backdrop. The gendarmery, 
with bayonets drawn, patrolled the rows of stalls while pic kpockets 
sweated behind their backs. 

And it was a strange thing, while old Pashkano was being cross- 
examined on the second floor of the courthouse, and the public 
prosecutor — an ambitious young fellow, recently transferred to 
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Tchernopol, who was anxious to earn his spurs — was doing his 
best, with all the theatricality at his command, to get some incrimi- 
nating confessions out of the old man, a constantly swelling crowd 
collected in the street. It consisted for the most part of peasants, 
rustic wagoneers, raftsmen, grain merchants. They crowded up 
against the stern facade of the courthouse and looked up at its dusty 
windows silently or talked softly to each other. The countryside had 
turned up to witness the downfall or triumphant vindication of 
their great son ... no. not the vindication, nor the resurrection 
in the glory of his innocence, but to witness his downfall. Because 
the riffraff of Tchernopol got mixed up with the crowd from the 
country and began to crack their coarse jokes. Little old peasants 
with stringy, matted ha ; * that fell to their shoulders, bent with toil, 
tanned like old goat hams by wind and glare of sun, dry as well- 
thumbed gypsy violins, listened incredulously, their heads cocked 
to one side, to the fairy talcs they were being told about the heroic 
deeds and misdeeds of this man \ ad at last come face to face 
with his judge, the man whose face they didn’t even know but 
whose magic spell had drawn them here — a giant, a child of the 
mountains and forests, a son of the earth, even as they, born in the 
high ferns under the spruces, who had attained power and glory 
and unheard-of riches as the result of his many adventures, and to 
whom whole countrysides had belonged. But the devil, whose ac- 
complice he had been, had ab * dor ed him, and now he was on his 
way to his judgment. Would they hang him? Hang him? Outside 
the town they were already erecting the scaffold. First they would 
tie him to a stake, then they would cut did quarter him and show 
his naked parts to the populace — the arms and hands that had 
raked in the gold, the Jews" taler, the widow’s mite, with which she 
had intended to feed her fatherless children. , . . Thus spoke the 
riffraff of Tchernopol, as they picked the meager pockets of the 
little old peasants. 

The interrogation lasted for hours. Ag ... and again the young 
public prosecutor took advantage of a new aspect of the attempted 
diamond fraud and tax evasions to go in a roundabout way into the 
most remote questions. And over and over again he would stop his 
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vain circling with a cool smile and pound the flat of his hand on 
the files lying on his desk, and say, ‘Tour information is inadequate 
and intended only to conceal the truth. But you don’t have to make 
the effort. I have all the proof I need right here, all the evidence I 
need of bribery, embezzlement, blackmail, and fraud. The indict- 
ment will give you ample opportunity to convince yourself of the 
validity of my case. Mr. Pashkano, you are a cancer on the economic 
body of our nation. Your behavior comes close to sabotage. The 
persons whom you have incriminated will be brought to justice, 
too. High government positions have been compromised through 
you. I wouldn't be surprised if a special law had to be passed, 
monsieur, to convict you.” 

To all this old Pashkano said nothing. He only looked at the 
young man with the cunning eyes of a lurking boar. His bushy 
white mustache made it impossible to sec if he was smiling con- 
temptuously. 

But then, when he came out of the courthouse, he found him- 
self face to face with his own kind, who no longer believed in 
him. A certain spitefulness, which was unpremeditated and there- 
fore all the more profound, had made the public prosecutor give 
orders, quite unjustly, that Pashkano should be accompanied by 
two policemen, and he hadn't even been indicted yet! But when he 
stepped out onto rhe street, between the two officers, the crowd 
took it for granted that he w as already under arrest. 

If a voice had been raised, it would have saved his life. An 
insult or a stone thrown, usually so lightly on the lips or in the 
hand in Tchernopol, would have aroused his tough, fighting spirit, 
his cunning, his lust for revenge. But nothing of the sort took 
place. He looked into the eyes of his people, the people for whom 
he had become a legend, and saw in them that his star had fallen. 

Then old Pashkano lifted his shoulders and his hands, stretched 
them out palm up, rocked them up and down, nodding in resigna- 
tion to God, and, shrugging his shoulders, presented his case to his 
people — a human life that had been as it had been, that had 
strained for the utmost and attained much, yet retained naught but 
its small, worn-out, earthly self, an old body, an obstinate, hard, 
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disappointed, maimed spirit, a ruined heap of vain desires, tainted 
hopes, unachieved goals, and fulfillments that had ended in 
nothing. 

It was a shattering and, at the same time, strangely redeeming 
gesture, a deplorable paraphrase of old Brill’s farewell, and just as 
ridiculous, and it released the muffled, itching tensions of the 
crowd into a shower of laughter, into a cloudburst of roaring, 
neighing merriment. The weather-beaten little peasants, the last 
remains of whose brain matter had been singed away from under 
their pointed, sheepskin caps by the merciless sun of summer, 
whose meager spirit within their broad Joins had been gnawed 
away by the icy winds that swept down the mountainsides onto the 
great plains, laughed * ntil the tears rolled down their wrinkled 
cheeks. They slapped their emaciated thighs with their gnarled- 
root, twisted hands so that they raised the dust on their hempen 
trousers and sackcloth shirts. They humped their crooked backs 
still higher as they bent low, or leaned so far back that their heads 
fell onto the napes of their necks, and bellowed their laughter out 
of their hard mouths, with the yellow stumps of teeth in them, up 
to the heavens and down to the earth. The riff-raff had closed their 
eye* to mean little slits and brayed and baaed as loudly as they 
could. The Folk German shoppers let out short, throaty little noises 
that sounded incredulous because they didn’t undeistand what was 
going on. Street urchins whh *ed hrilly between their teeth and, 
from a group of young Jewish gentlemen, strolling by on their way 
from the tennis courts, came the Feuer- inspired words: "Gott der 
Gerechte gibt geltenJe Gotterdamme / mg uber dem dte birchen 
Gancf! Gcmmer gemaMu b i on dannen, sonst durstet dem Mob 
nach der Moire des Manner, und sie wern thm wemmeghch 
noch wegreissen den Kopp. . . . God the Almighty gives what 
he’s got coming to him, Gutterdammcrun g dawm> over the thieving 
old ganef. Come on, lets go, or the thirs*- of the mob tor the man’s 
Moire will make them make off with his i ^ d! ” 

Old Pashkano looked for a moment into this whirlpool of insane 
merriment. Then he lifted his stick and began to thrash wildly 
about him and fought a free path for himself, hacking mercilessly 
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on the shoulders and heads of the human throng, while the laugh- 
ter around him rose to a roar. It was not anger that drove him on, 
but shame. And nothing could arouse more amusement in Tcherno- 
pol. The two policemen followed the old man. They were tossed 
back and forth like puppets by the jostling, pushing, squeezing 
crowd. 

Pashkano’s ancient carriage with the two colossal horses stood 
waiting for him a short distance from the courthouse. The eunuch 
sat dozing on the driver’s seat, like a tower of flowing flesh that was 
kept from streaming away only by his tight-fitting, pale-lilac sash. 
He sat motionless, no expression on his pumpkin-like, lunar, Mon- 
golian face. Old Pashkano roused him out of his sodden apathy 
with a loud smack of his cane across his servant’s whale back, and 
flung open the door of the carriage. The mob pushed and shoved 
the old man into it and lifted the furious, red-faced policemen into 
the carriage after him. White-haired peasant patriarchs and scabi- 
ous street urchins climbed onto the springs and axle of the coach 
and pressed their noses flat against the panes, and, as the horses 
started to move off, were thrown back into the arms of those press- 
ing forward behind them, were knocked down by others who 
began to run after the coach, were trampled on and raised up 
again. As the carriage turned into the Neuschulgasse it was still 
dragging the jeering and laughter behind it like a peacock’s tail, 
the ornate plumage of unbridled, coarse, cruel merriment. 

But Sandrel Pashkano did not drive home. The two policemen, 
who had been shaken out of their wits, could hardly have dared 
raise any objection when he yelled at the eunuch, in a screeching, 
almost expired voice, to drive to the house of his daughter, Tamara 
Tildy. 

Mrs. Morar told us about the conversation between father and 
daughter and what took place afterward, but not until much later. 
Because she had been forbidden to set foot on our property after 
her savage fight with Mrs. Ljubanarov. And she told us, of course, 
under the promise of deepest secrecy. 

. . And you know that she hadn’t seen her father since she 
had left his house to become the wife of the major. Tildy was a 
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lieutenant in the Austrian army then and beautiful like a god. They 
hadn't spoken to each other for years before that, either, father and 
daughter. Not since the death of her mother. She cursed him al- 
ways, whenever his name passed her lips. And now he stood before 
her and spoke to her about the same blood flowing in their veins, 
the blood of the Pashkanos, reminded her of how he had cradled 
her in his arms as a child, of the little horse he had given her, on 
which she had trotted beside his carriage wherever it had taken 
him. Because m those days she had loved him. Only later had her 
mother poured hatred into her, when the other one came, the 
peasant girl, the one who gave birth to the witch whom I wanted 
to tear limb from limb with my two hands, whose children I feed 
now with the labor of these same hands, because they are flesh of 
her flesh, too, and because the sins of the father shall not be visited 
on the children. So that's how he stood before her thea, the old 
man, shaking and weeping, and his voice, which had been dreaded 
by the great cf this earth, was like me voice of a whining old 
woman. 'Do you want your name to be disgraced'*' he whimpered. 
'Do you want to be the daughter of one whom laughter drove out 
of town, away fiom his home and fortune, back to the loneliness 
of the mountains whence he came'* I’ll give you all the jewels, all 
the gold I own. I'll tear open the coffins — not your mother’s — but 
the coffin of the other one. I’ll take the rings off her wasted fingers 
and pick the gems out of her r v s, between which they have fallen, 
and I'll give them to you. But you must help me. You must help me 
to regain my honor.' And he shoved hi* vulture nose close to her 
face, and with crazed eyes said, *1 want n <em to see what they have 
done. Terror shall strike th^ir hearts when they hear that I, Sandrel 
Pashkano, have gone to my death. And horror will strike them 
when I rise from the dead before their eyes. They will fall on their 
knees in terror and remorse and beg for mercy. Because I am not 
going to die,' he said, close to her ear. I am going to nang myself 
and you are going to come and cut me do 1 at the last moment. I 
know that you can hang for a long time before you die. I have seen 
many hang, at Plevna, elsewhere, too. It takes from five to seven 
minutes. I know,' he said. 'I know it from myself. I can stand it for 
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three minutes. You will come after two minutes have passed. The 
doors will be open. You can go and pray in the Sacred Paraskiva, 
and be at my house in thirty seconds. I could order Myron to do it, 
but I don’t trust him, the dog. I trust nobody on this earth but my 
own flesh and blood. This isn't anything for a servant to do. Its 
only to be done by one’s own flesh and blood. He’ll be in the stable, 
sleeping, as he’s always sleeping, the eunuch. You’ll let me lie and 
you’ll run to him and you’ll scream: "My father has hanged him- 
self.” Run out and scream it in the streets. And he will do the same 
thing. And you will see — how horror will strike them to the very 
core of their hearts, all of them who will be plunged into ruin by 
my death, whom I can save, if I remain alive. How they will 
tremble . . . will I save them or not? . . . when it turns out that 
I am not dead, that I have risen from the dead like the Saviour/ 
He said those very words: risen from the dead like the Saviour. 
The blood froze in my veins as I heard it. . . . And he said' 'You 
shall see how they will cringe, how they will crawl before me in the 
dirt, from the highest to the lowest in the land. You will lock 
yourself in with me and keep watch, and when they ys ant to come 
in, you will say: "My father is dead,” and let it be like that until 
next morning. I don’t need a doctor to bring me round. I’ll come 
to by myself. I know. Once ... I was young then . . . they 
tried it on me. I can stand it for three minutes and don’t need any 
doctor to help me afterward. Will you do 11 he asked. And she 
was as if transfigured. She said: Yes. I w ill do it.’ 'Do you swear 
by the grave of your mother?’ he asked. And she said: 'I swear by 
the grave of my mother/ 'So go to mass at the Sacred Paraskiva,’ 
he said, 'and when they ring the bell, I’ll put my head in the noose 
and kick the stool from under me and you look at your watch and 
wait half a minute. You need half a minute to get to my house. 
You can say afterward that a voice spoke to you, while you were 
praying, telling you to go to me.’ And she said: 'Yes.’ 'Swear once 
more by the memory of your mother,’ he said. And she said: '1 
swear by the memory of my mother/ And was transfigured. And 
she remained that way all day long. And when I came to her and 
said, 'You must go now. The mass at the Sacred Paraskiva is at six 
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o'clock,’ she only sat there, as if transfigured, and didn't hear me, 
not even when I shook her. She was as if dead in her ecstasy. And 
I screamed: 'You don’t want to be your father's murderess! Think 
of your vow!’ But she didn't move. And then I saw that she had 
smashed her watch, stamped on it with the heel of her shoe. And 
I ran away. Bur it is a long way to the Turkish Fountain. It was 
after six when I got to his house, and I ran to the eunuch in the 
stable. I could taste blood in my mouth, I ran so fast, and I 
screamed at him, he should come. And he woke up and ran to the 
house with me. And all the doors stood open, where everything 
had always been locked, because of his treasures. And as we ran 
into the house, there the old man stood, at the mp of the stairs, 
roaring, ‘She didn't ct.nc, did she? She didn’t come, just as I 
thought she wouldn't. Did you think you could leave me to hang 
as easily as that:* Did you?' And he laughed as I've never heard 
anybody laugh. The marrow froze in our bones. Only the devil can 
laugh like thau And he stood at tne top of the stairs and screamed, 
'Run out and tell the whole town how Pashkano knows his people. 
Those who laughed at me shal I learn to fear me! ’ And he spread his 
arms wide and screamed, ‘I Jive! See: I am alive ! ' And his stick was 
in one hand. And as he went to put it down on the floor again, he 
stuck it over the edge of the first step and wanted to put his whole 
weight on it, and had to fall. And he fell down the vhole steep 
flight of stairs, so that the hous groaned and the banis L er splintered. 
And when he hit the bottom, he broke his neck. His eyes sprang 
open and stayed open in one, last start and his mustache parted 
from his teeth, so that he looked like a c 1 ^g who v ants f o bite We 
carried him upstairs, and 1 wanted to close his eyes but they kept 
springing open again, so I had to leave hmi, seeing, and looking 
like a dog that wants to bite. And above him hung the painting of 
his two wives. . . 

It was the famous Titian, a complete 1 / mferior copy of “Venus 
Reclining.” Some obsc ure painter had coj it d the picture on Pash- 
kano's order, with the head of the Princess Sturd 2 a and the naked 
body of Joana Tchorny. The old man had had the red drapes hung 
so that he could cover sometimes the head, sometimes the body, 
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according to his inclinations. The entire contents of his house didn’t 
suffice to cover the cost of his burial. The two colossal horses, which 
would have fetched the most money, in spite of their age, were 
found dead in their stalls the next morning, with frightfully dis- 
tended bodies. People said the Cossack had poisoned them, as an 
expression of his long-standing hatred of his master. We never 
found out anything about Sandrel Pashkano s funeral and, because 
nobody ever looked for it, nobody knew anything about his grave. 

The mausoleum of his two wives in the little forest of Horet- 
schea went peacefully to ruin. When we visited it once, years later, 
it was almost completely overgrown with a luxurious covering of 
bramble bushes, willows and wild roses, still decidedly bizarre but 
romantic in its decay and, thanks to the decorative art of bountiful 
Nature, beautiful, too. The barbcd-w ire fence around it had been 
stolen long ago to pen in pigs in some remote farmyard or other. 
Wild doves cooed in the crowns of the surrounding old oaks. We 
had a picnic there and spent a moonlit night 111 front of lr, telling 
all the old stories. 



a» 16 «c 


TANYA'S MAGNANIMITY 

MB. ADAMOWSKI 
EXPRESSES HIMSELF 
ABOUT THE TIMES 


A 1 though the cooling off of Mr. Tarangolian’s friendship re- 
sulted in his not visiting our house at all for quite some time and 
later only very rarely, we saw him regularly when he visited 
Madame Aritonovitth s Institut d’EJucation. He missed hardly 
any of the rehearsals for our ballet performance. Its success seemed 
very dear to his heart. He sat in the pose of an old habitue of the 
ballet, in a rorner diagonally opposite the mirror, and watched 
our preparatory exercises a la barre and au n. ilieu, and the rehears- 
als of the various scenes, like a connoisseur, chatting every now 
and then with Madame. We happened to be standing near him 
when we heard Tildy’s name fall. 

"I have received a letter from Tildy,” said the prefect. "He 
doesn’t demand an explanation for his overly long incarceration, 
he doesn’t even appeal to me to have it shortened. He writes only 
about this crazy mec hanic, the x oet Pjehcvitch. He complains that 
they don’t leave the fellow in peace. They are apparently giving 
the poor man’s poetic genius a thoroug’ going over, and that goes 
against the major’s sense of justice. He s beginning to get on my 
nerves, this knight of a little too much honor He even wants to 
make order in the insane asylum, after having made the most beau- 
tiful disorder for me out here.” 

We weie startled. We had never heard the prt tect speak in such 
a tone. We asked Blanche if she knew - r TT thing about it. 

"It is unfortunately true,” she said, ihey are interrogating 
poor Pjchovitch again and it is torture to him. And they are keep- 
ing him away from Tildy. Because a great many people seem to 
be very disturbed by what has happened since Pjehovitch’s poems 
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have been published; and they have begun to suspect Mr. Tildy. 
Really, I am ashamed to tell you about it. It sounds crazier than 
anything you might expect, even from an insane asylum, but peo- 
ple suspect that Mr. Tildy has entered into some sort of plot with 
my father, and that my father is secretly playing the poems into 
Mr. Tildy ’s hands so that he can pass them off as Pjehovitch’s in- 
vention. They don’t speak openly about it, but there is a lot of talk 
about my father doing this with the intention Professor Feuer 
exposes in his article on Jewish craftiness. I mean, to incite a liter- 
ary scandal and damage the reputation of German literature. They 
are saying pretty clearly that my father wants to attract attention 
to himself through such a fake discovery, to get prestige among his 
colleagues. And the two new doctors who have replaced the ones 
who were dismissed feel the same way about it. Professor Feuer ’s 
article has caused a lot of bad feeling. The denunciation that five 
out of seven doctors at the asylum were Jewish has had its effect. 
Two have been discharged — my father says, under pressure from 
nationalist quarters. But quite apart from this, another reason has 
come up for cross-examining Pjehovitch again. Now they seem to 
think that he may be the author of the poems after all. Because he 
has written something which is definitely original. It is a letter that 
he wrote to Tildy, complaining about the fact that he is no longer 
allowed to see him. In it he writes of pain and hopelessness so 
marvelously that one has to begin to believe again that he is the 
author of the poems. If you are interested, Til bring you a copy of 
the letter tomorrow.” 

Her last words pained us, although we knew that Blanche had 
no intention of hurting our feelings. This "if you arc interested” 
and the fact that she hadn’t considered it worth while to inform 
us of such important happenings expressed the alienation that had 
crept into our relationship since we had had the misfortune to be 
discovered taking part in the Jewish religious instruction. I don’t 
think Blanche was conscious of this estrangement, although tact 
may have accounted for a certain reserve on her part, but it was 
the same with Solly, who didn't know the meaning of the word 
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"tact.” Since we had had to stay away from Dr. Salzmann’s class, 
an invisible wall had arisen between us, which would not have 
been there if, as avowed Christians, we had never taken part in the 
lessons. And we had helped put it there because we felt like 
traitors, and our secret feeling of guilt had its effect on our rela- 
tionship with our friends, too. Certainly there could be no question 
of our having fallen victim to the charm, or the magic, if you like, 
of the Jewish religion, “fallen into the clutches of Israel,’* as it w r as 
called. It was first and foremost a subtle question of principle: the 
loyalty to our friends, which it had been impossible for us to live 
up to. In such cases, impotence may justify all things, but it excuses 
none of them. Impotence is a merciless condition and is equivalent 
to a sin. 

The fact that we confided our sorrow to Madame Aritonovitch 
speaks for her pedagogic qualities better than anything else. She 
received our confidence with a coolness that was inexplicable at 
the time, but we learned to admire its wisdom later. 

“You want to know the truth about yourselves,” she said, “be- 
cause any outspoken verdict seems more bearable than the one 
you think is being kept from you. And that is as it should be. So 
console yourselves by thinking the worst.” 

Thus we were thrown back on our own courage in our efforts 
to cope with the thing — cruel at first but salutary in its results. 
Because the fact that Mad ime corroborated our guilt so relentlessly 
left us no outlet for escape. We learned that one has not to be 
impotent in matters of the soul. 

The letter of the insane mechanic to Tildy, a copy of which 
Blanche brought us, tan as follows: 

". . . and my pain is so great that everything beneficent and 
cherished in this world will not be able to heal my burning wounds. 
The sun weeps, the wind is sad, the snow has turned blue, and the 
meadow lies still. The moon is darkened. For all things suffer my 
pain. The concrete walls of my cell crack under my tears. The 
heavy irons cut their way slowly to my bones. All things can feel, 
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all things can see my sorrow and undeserved misfortune, all death 
and all life, only one human being cannot. I am unhappy. Yes, of 
all unfortunates I am the most unfortunate. 

"After I was taken prisoner, my setter died of grief, after that, 
all my hens, then my cow. My son was born and the sun wept 
through the window as it announced my undeserved misfortune 
to my child. In a few days he began to grieve for his father and a 
few days later he left this hateful world Today they will carry 
him to his grave, without father or mother, accompanied only by 
friends. For his father is enduring martyrdom and his mother has 
almost forgotten the whole world, child and father. Lies in bed, a 
candle in her hand, and looks up to heaven. I have nothing more, 
nothing on this earth.’ 1 

Tanya read it and burst into tears. 

We could see by the way she danced that our sister Tanya was 
suffering. Only entirely unsuspecting visitors to our ballet re- 
hearsals could say things like "What’s the matter with that little 
girl? She used to be so graceful.” "She’s probably got stage fright, 
poor child. That will pass ” "I don’t think so. It is often like that 
with talented children. They don’t fulfill their promise.” "She’s 
getting into the awkward stage. . . 

Madame Aritonovitch never entered into a discussion of such 
misunderstandings that were half question. She chose to ignore 
them, and only lit one cigarette after the other in her nervousness. 
During these rehearsals, she had eyes only for Tanya; she seemed 
quite obviously not to care that our efforts, too, were pretty poor. 
Blanche broke down entirely. The corps de ballet was in wooden 
confusion. Madame Aritonovitch only nodded and said, "Very 
well. Very good. That will do. But Tanya, please repeat.” She gave 
the impression that it was a matter of complete indifference to her 
whether the performance was a success or not. It was as if she had 
undertaken the whole thing only because of Tanya, and the ballet 
studio became the arena for a daily struggle for Tanya’s soul. 

Madame Aritonovitch spared her nothing. We had long ago 
given up trying to grasp her incessant criticism, although Tanya’s 
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awkward angularity had surprised us, too, at first. But as a result 
of the cruelly repeated exercises, Tanya seemed to us to have 
reached the acme of technical perfection. Her jumps and batte- 
ments were positively acrobatic. But Madame Aritonovitch inter- 
rupted them again and again. "You look like a stork,” she would 
say. "You think too much, my child. You think too much of what 
you have learned. Forget it. Forget everything but the music. Close 
your eyes and listen — listen. Forget everything else.” 

She turned furiously to Mr. Tarangolian. "Can’t you tell this 
child’s stuffy parents to take her to Paris? Today! And show her 
some real ballet. Diaghilev is in Paris, Coco. Just think what that 
could mean to the child.” 

"I am not at all suie,” said the prefect, "that Tanya’s parents 
would like to see her take up ballet seriously. It is very sad, my 
dear Fiokla Ignatiewna, but even if Diaghilev hiiRself were to 
come here and tell them that their daughter could develop into a 
second Pavlova, yes, even if Pavlova were to say the same thing . . .” 

"But that’s not what I’m talking about at all!” Madame inter- 
rupted him. "Don’t even you understand me any more, Coco? I 
don’t want to train ballerinas here. I'll confess something to you: 
I have never really liked children. I always say I do, I talk others 
and myself into it, but the truth of the matter is, they distress me. 
I can’t bear to witness their need. And I can endure it still less to 
stand by and watch how :hej are being ruined into becoming 
adults. . . 

"Certainly,” said Mr. Tarangolia* "But where w r ould you like 
to begin? In this case, conditions at home are even more difficult 
than you suspect. And aren’t you the one w ho is always saying that 
one should spare them nothing?” 

"My God, Coco, how dull-witted you are today! I don’t see the 
ide'-l world as an eternal kindergarten, either. Of course they’re 
to become adults. But not like this! ” 

"Don't you think a good deal of the misery we are faced with 
here can be attributed to too many demands being made, Fiokla 
Ignatiewna?” said Mr. Tarangolian. "Forgive me, but look at the 
hurt in her eyes when you continually criticize her.” 
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"You confuse cause and effect, my dear. Like everybody else. 
And I can't do a thing about it. But I must do something to prevent 
this child from succumbing to the same confusion.” She turned to 
face Tanya and mustered her from head to toe. "Believe me, Coco,” 
she said, breathing nervously, "there is no better remedy than this. 
I know why 1 let my children dance. It isn’t only for fun.” 

"Quite right, my dear,” said the prefect. "And, honestly, I admire 
you. But you know that.” 

"I know you do. But you don't believe me. And at that we are 
kindred spirits. You wouldn’t be such a good prefect if you were 
not so musical, or shouldn't I rather say, so cut out for dancing?” 

"Oh!” Mr. Tarangolian laughed. "You flatter me. What I do 
comes closer to burlesque than to your harmonious system.” 

"In either case it is a question of ear — hearing that goes into 
blood and bone.” 

"Ah, you put that very nicely. That's just what I do, bend my 
bones according to the harmonies of my sphere.” 

"You are starting to be senile, Coco,” said Madame Aritonovitch 
dryly. "You are becoming sentimental. But probably you are just 
being deceptive, as usual. You love the pipes to which you dance. 
Don't try to tell me anything.” She turned to Tanya again "Come 
on, Tanya. Once more. Alone. The others can work at the bar in 
the meantime.” 

Of all of us, Solly Brill was without doubt the most bored by 
these everlasting repetitions. 

"As far as I’m concerned, you can have this hopping around,” 
he said. "I prefer football. But this? Schmonzes Aesthetics. 
Where's the sport, I ask you? From a pedagogic standpoint, it's 
all wrong. Have you heard about the game on Shabbath afternoon? 
Makkabi against Jahn? Nu, that was a good trouncing they got. 
Seven to three. Nice going for us, pretty tough on the Iron Guard- 
ers. And they tried to get fresh, too. So we had to knock out a few 
teeth. They went for the referee. And he wasn’t even one of us! 
Wanted his life. Did he ever give Strobel . . . he's the quarter- 
back for Jahn ... a bop on the head. Down he went. Sunday in 
eight days it's Makkabi against Mirtschea Dobosch. Nu ... I 
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wonder. . . . And what are we doing?” he concluded irritably. 
"Hopping around on tippy-toes in hoop skirts, yet! Am I an un- 
dying swan, maybe, or what? Dumb stuff! Just plain dumb! ” 

Then, one morning, Tanya fainted. She was unconscious only 
for moments. She came to as we rushed to help her up. She smiled, 
a little embarrassed and confused, but she smiled. We hadn't seen 
her smile for weeks. And she said softly, "It's nothing. I can go on.” 

"Did you hurt yourself?” asked Madame Aritonovitch. "Move 
your feet. Does it hurt anywhere?” 

"No,” said Tanya. "Please — may I go on? From the beginning, 
it that's possible.” 

Madame Aritonovitch helped her up and looked into her eyes. 
"Very well. From thr beginning.” 

I often wondered afterward if Madame Aritonovitch could have 
seen Tanya's first movements in the mirror, but I doivt think that 
was possible because she walked away from the mirror to join Mr. 
Tarangolian, who was sitting m his usual place in the corner. Any- 
way, she turned her bat k on Tanya and walked up to the prefect 
with such a triumphant smile of relief on her face that I, who had 
been placed in a corner because I was a rather awkward snowflake, 
couldn't help being astounded The prefect raised his melancholy 
eyes to watch her as she came to stand beside him. "And how did 
you do that, you w i/ard?” 

f I didn't do a thing,” sa* 1 Midame Aritonovitch. "Give me a 
light, Coco.” She lit a cigarette at the match he held for her, and 
I could see that her hands were trem 1 ling. Only then did she turn 
and watch Tanya. 

"That is one of the lew 7 really remarkable happenings that I 
have witnessed in my long life,” said the prefect. 

Madame Aritonovitch said nothing. She watched Tanya dance. 

"Ah!” said the prefect, his voice throaty v nh delight. "Fiokla, 
what a port de bras! But don’t try to 1 1! me anything — that is you. 
You brought this out in her. I admit, the child always had talent. 
Both of us were agreed on that from the start. But this — w r hat she 
is doing now — this is genius! Ah, hrava , hrava /” He applauded. 
"Just look: What balance! What ballon!” 
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"She had all that all the time," said Madame Aritonovitch 
quietly. "What she lost and found again just now was herself." 

"I admire you, Fiokla Ignatiewna,” said Mr. Tarangolian, and 
kissed her hand fervently. 

When we had finished rehearsing the scene, Madame said, 
"Good, Tanya. And all of you were excellent, too. Ice cream for 
everybody. Who will volunteer to get it?" 

We broke out in cheers. Mr. Tarangolian rose, went up to 
Tanya, took his red carnation out of his buttonhole, and handed it 
to her with an exaggeratedly chivalrous bow which was meant very 
sincerely. 

"Now she’s talking,” said Solly Brill. "Ice cream for every- 
body,” and, turning to Tanya, "You might have pulled yourself to- 
gether before.” He sighed. "Crazy creatures, women — by God!” 

He planted himself in the middle of the room and watched Mr. 
Tarangolian, after bowing to Tanya, straighten up and mince 
ceremoniously over to Madame. "Mr. Coco . . . button’s open!” 

The prefect looked down at himself with dismay. "No,” said 
Solly. "On your left gaiter. Or what did you think?” 

On the afternoon of the same day, fanya was missjng from 
home. We called and called her. She was gone. Everybody started 
looking for her; she was nowhere to be found. We were forced to 
ask in the neighborhood. She hadn’t been seen there, either. Uncle 
Sergei was sent into town to see if she was at the Institut d’Educa- 
tion. She wasn’t there. My mother was about to turn to the prefect 
or the police when Tanya came walking through the garden gate, 
accompanied by Aunt Paulette and my father. 

Our father went straight to his room without paying any atten- 
tion to our mother’s concerned expression. This was the sign of a 
smoldering crisis, and everybody was careful not to say a word 
too much. 

"Where were you?” asked our mother. 

Aunt Paulette replied instead of Tanya. "She was with me. I 
took her with me to visit friends.” 

"And couldn’t I have been told this before?” 
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"No,” said Aunt Paulette, and withdrew, too, without any 
further explanation. 

Tanya didn't say a word about the entire episode. Everything 
remained very mysterious and puzzling. But a few days later, over 
coffee — to which Mr. Tarangolian didn’t come any more — Aunt 
Paulette said, "Will it be possible to borrow one of the children 
this afternoon?” 

"And what is that supposed to mean?” asked our mother. 

"I need a chaperone. I want to visit friends.” 

Our father got up and left the room. 

"May I ask — what friends?” 

"Mr. Adamowski. No danger to the child’s soul is in any way 
connected with it.” 

"Wouldn’t it be more appropriate to take Elvira?” 

"I don’t think she would find it amusing there.” * 

"And one of the children — would?” 

The conversation was obviously growing sharper all the time. 
Only Aunt Paulette remained irritatingly casual, her head resting 
on the back of the chair. 

"Whoever it is can look at magazines while they dank their 
hot chocolate. But I don’t mind, if Elvira doesn’t. . . .” 

"I haven't any such intention,” said Elvira venomously. So I 
was chosen to accompany Aunt Paulette. 

We took the way we u 'ally walked to school, through the 
Public Gardens. Aunt Paulette scarcely spoke. But she bought me 
a little bag of sticky candy at a stand, with indifference and a little 
insolently, which was her way. I had always preferred to go with 
her, though, rather than with Aunt Elvira In those days, Paulette 
was very attractive, with her short, dark, wavy hair. She was tall 
and had beautiful legs, and she dressed with a natural elegance. 
About clothes she was intuitive, therefore always a little ahead of 
the styles, and she was already beginning to show her legs, not 
above the knee, as soon became fashionable, but she wore her skirts 
short enough to reveal the exciting slope of the calf to her fine, 
narrow ankles. Her flesh-colored silk stockings, with their straight 
seams, seemed to accentuate the attractiveness of her legs. I have 
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always regretted that this seam — evidence of such a slight covering 
— has almost disappeared. With it gone, the stocking looks like 
skin, the legs seem naked. And actual nakedness is not attractive. 
It is always what covers and lets you surmise what is underneath, 
making you desire to uncover it, that arouses eroticism. 

Mr. Adamowski lived on a side street, oft the Neuschulgasse, 
on the third floor of a dark, ugly building. He received us in a coat 
of brown velvet with silk cord frogs across the chest. I found this 
pedestrian mixture of student and hussar attire repulsive. 

"Ah,” he said, "a young gentleman to accompany you. A cava- 
lier from top to toe — noble, elegant . . . congratulations!” He 
bowed low before me by sinking down on his club foot, and 
switched from swinging leg to stamping leg as he straightened up. 
His saw teeth were bared; his monocle flashed. "Take off your 
coat, my dear young lady,” he said to Aunt Paulette, "and please 
come in. The colloquy is already assembled.” 

We entered what you might have called a library, in which, 
though, he also seemed to be living. Books, papers, and maga7ines 
were piled high on every table. Three gentlemen rose as we came 
in, a lady in a brown taffeta dress remained seated and acknow 1- 
edged our greeting with casually affected superciliousness. With a 
mocking undertone, Aunt Paulette introduced me as her chaper- 
one. Everybody smiled. 

"Sit down anywhere you like, if you please,” said Mr. Ada- 
mowski, swaying from long leg to short one and up again. "The 
young gentleman would like a glass of liqueur, I am sure. Coin- 
treau? Can’t harm anybody, can it, sir?” The three gentlemen 
laughed, rumbling laughter, that didn’t seem to relieve them, and 
nodded at each other. 

"Give him something to look at,” said Aunt Paulette. "He'll 
sit in a corner and won’t disturb anybody.” 

"Disturb? Disturb?” cried Mr. Adamowski, with affected in- 
dignation, and grinned at me, making an embarrassed accomplice 
of me. "Who is talking about disturbing? We are delighted to 
have the young gentleman with us. If you would like another glass, 
please help yourself. I’ll put the bottle right here, just in case.” 
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The three gentlemen laughed again. "You've got books here, as 
many as you like. But I'm afraid I must ask you to skip this shelf.” 
Again, laughter. Mr. Adamowski winked at me. "Piquant litera- 
ture. For collectors only. But what about these? Greek vases, ex- 
cellent illustrations, everybody in a paradisaic state, too, but puri- 
fied by the classic line. Greek gods and goddesses in contemporary 
portraiture. And similar things. He who seeks finds.” 

Aunt Paulette sat down in her usual indolent way and didn’t 
say a word to all this foolishness. With exaggerated solicitude, 
one of the gentlemen gave her a light for her cigarette. He made 
a hollow out of his rounded hands and the matchbox, as if there 
were a gale blowing in the room and the light were in danger of 
going out. Aunt Pau’ette had to lower her face into this hoUow. 
The red-yellow glow of the flame played about her mouth. It 
looked as if she were drinking fire out of his hand. 

Mr. Adamowski sat down, too, and glittered at his guests one by 
one. When nobody said anything, he grinned and declared, "Well, 
here we all are. IIow is everybody feeling?” The men laughed 
again, and this time the woman in the brown taffeta dress laughed, 
too. 

I began to leaf through a book and pretend that it was absorb- 
ing me. I was disappointed and, at rbe same time, extremely atten- 
tive. With what 1 knew about Mr. Adamowski and after the 
mysterious circumstances v ^dcr which this visit and the previous 
one, on which Tanya had accompanied Aunt Paulette, had come 
about, I had expected something different from this awkward, 
demure, self-restrained little group. 1 verybody seemed to be wait- 
ing for some relieving remark, but only the host seemed to want 
to speak. The three men sat there w'oodenly. I found out that their 
names were Leutgelb, Fellner, and Kopctzki, but I couldn't get 
any information as to their origin or professions. To me, the names 
sounded like bandit names. 

Fellner was still quite young. He hau a healthy, perfectly ordi- 
nary face and big, apparently very strong hands. He was the most 
self-conscious of the three. Every time the unrelieving laughter 
burst forth anew, he moved about uneasily in his chair and looked 
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around him, nodding at the others and hiding his big hands be- 
tween his knees. He very evidently didn't know what to do with 
them. Leutgelb was middle-aged, stocky, and had a mean expres- 
sion on his narrow mouth. Kopetzki seemed to be consumptive. 
He coughed a little all the time and smoked a pipe that gave forth 
dense fumes. He had a good head, narrow and pale, and a dark, 
Polish mustache. The woman in the brown taffeta dress, which 
looked shabby — it was embroidered with .equins that were tar- 
nished — was called Theophila. It was obviously a nickname. Mr. 
Adamowski was addressed as “Adam," if by chance anyone beside 
himself spoke, or he was called by the rather inelegant diminutive 
"Adamtchik.” 

I must confess that it was my Aunt Paulette who gave this 
group a strangely macabre note. She had the effect of a last con- 
trasting spot of color which seemed, quite paradoxically, to belong 
to the group just because it was so different, and it gave the little 
circle a weird, almost menacing aspect, as if it were a secret society, 
a band of accomplices sworn to some sort of communal under- 
ground activity. I was to come across a similarly sclf-conscious 
atmosphere in later years in groups that went in for spiritualism. 
They were just as interwoven with veiled intimacy and exhibited 
the same trite geniality and routine vapidity in the conversational 
tone of the man who was conducting the seance, before the com- 
mencement of the actually intended, mysterious business on hand. 

"You laugh, ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Adamowski, in his 
harsh German. “But nowadays wc can’t ask seriously enough how 
everybody is feeling. You, ladies and gentlemen, like most of our 
fellow-men, live right along with the times without realizing that 
they are not exclusively your own. Please give that a moment’s 
consideration. Think what it means. No — all joking aside — there 
is a fatal difference. I, as a journalist, with my fingers constantly on 
the pulse of the times, I know all about it. It makes a powerful dif- 
ference when one no longer views the times exclusively as one's 
own, no longer as a personally experienced phenomenon, but as 
something universal. It is my duty, as a journalist, to give an ac- 
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counting to myself and others of the qualities of these times. In the 
course of which I have to keep two things in mind: first, that the 
quality of these times is made up of the sum of individual times, of 
purely personal experiences in time, which are of no universal im- 
portance whatsoever when taken by themselves. Actually, they 
take place estranged from time, off the beaten track, one might say, 
yet, in the summing up, they contribute to the quality of universal 
time. Secondly, 1 have to keep in mind that the peculiar universal 
quality of time has its effect in reverse, on even the most remote 
private fate, on the most far-flung passing of individual time, and 
helps determine it. This, ladies and gentlemen, is perhaps the most 
interesting of all Nature’s fluctuations and the one that brings us 
closest to metaphysics You can judge the difficulties of the journal- 
istic profession accordingly. Yes, you laugh, ladies and gentlemen, 
but I beg you to keep our thankless task in mind. The journalist, 
ladies and gentlemen, does not have a pleasant profession, as is 
generally believed.” 

Everybody laughed loudly. "As my worthy friend. Professor 
Feuer, would say, he has to carry the feud from the eagle in the 
crown of the tree down to the dragon in the root system, back and 
forth, like the squirrel in the ash tree of life, Yggdrasil. He has to 
rouse the private citizen, who is living for himself, out of his apathy, 
by constantly bringing to his attention events that are taking place 
outside his personal sphere, events, if you please, that are really no 
concern of this private citizen, don’t touch him in the slightest — 
he’ll tell you so himself — but that actually are his direct and per- 
sonal concern, whether it is a murdu in the house next door or a 
change in the government in, let us say, Portugal, or an earth- 
quake in Kamchatka. On the other hand, the journalist has to pre- 
sent the life of this withdrawn private citizen to everyone in gen- 
eral, to the so-called public, as the ideal existence. His conscience 
bids him do that.” 

Laughter. "Yes, my dear friends, th* 1 .« how it is. Which one of 
us doesn’t recognize the incomparable wisdom of beatus tile homo 
qui sedit in suo domo? Whic h one of us does not praise it, sincerely? 
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Which one of us doesn’t long for it at the bottom of his heart? To 
be sure, Nietzsche was proud of the fact that he was not a house 
owner, but read just once what he wrote about Epicurus! ” 

The room shook with laughter. The woman called Theophila 
said, "Fantastic, Adamtchik, absolutely fantastic! How does he 
think up such things? ! ” 

"The fortunate isolationist," Mr. Adamowski went on, after hav- 
ing given his applause the appropriate latitude, "qui sedit post 
fornacem et habct bonam paccm . . . you laugh, my good peo- 
ple, but deep down inside, you envy him because of it. You can’t 
steer clear of the persuasive powers of his personality, either — just 
as it happened to me the other day, when I visited Miss Paulette and 
the parents of the young man over there in the corner, who is read- 
ing like a good boy and taking in everything that is being said at 
the same time. . . 

I knew that this time the laughter referred to me, and pretended 
to be so lost in what I was reading that Mr. Adamowski's remark 
would obviously have to be proved a lie. At the same time, I was 
ashamed of my lack of courage to admit frankly that I had been 
listening. Nobody would have blamed me for it. But there are 
milieus that, just because we scorn them, rob us of our confidence 
and, with it, of the most reliable of our virtues. 

"The incontestability of the man who c nit i rates bis garden . . . 
ladies and gentlemen ... I would feel like a thief of my profes- 
sion if I were to represent this incontestability to the public as any- 
thing but highly desirable. Seriously. I mean it. And this, too, with 
a double meaning, namely, with true regret on the one hand, that 
this happy self-sufficiency grows ever more rare and with indigna- 
tion, on the other hand, that anything like it still exists! An almost 
criminal aloofness, a selfish consumption of time that, if you please, 
is antisocial, just like somebody raiding the communal pantry. I 
am referring to this only, of course, as one of many examples." 

"Fantastic," said Theophila. "No — really fantastic, Adamtchik." 

"You will see, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Adamowski, 
baring his saw teeth, "that there is so little understanding for the 
real, inherent dilemma of our profession, one will soon grow sus- 
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picious of it ” The laughter bounced against the bookshelves. "It 
will be so underestimated that people will try to place it in the 
service of so-called 'things' out of the misunderstanding that it 
could serve any thing else but individual reality. My profession will 
be disavowed just in its serious efforts to convince the public, 
through itself, of the fatalism of its reality.” Laughter. "I can see a 
time coming in which people will no longer speak of the terribles 
simplificateurs but of the terribles complicateurs !* 

"Magnificent,” said Theophila, quite exhausted, and nodded at 
Fellner, who was shifting around uneasily in his chair, and he re- 
layed the nodding and sigh to Leutgelb and Kopetzki. "Simply 
magnificent! ” 

I was watching Aunt Paulette. She was sitting opposite Mr 
Adamowski, between Fellner and Kopetzki, apparently unmoved, 
and was taking no part in the outbursts of approbation that fol- 
lowed almost every word of his. I could sense quite clearly that she 
felt the same inner aversion to diese surroundings as I did, the same 
disgust for the peculiar sloppiness of the atmosphere, which was a 
queer combination of fruitless tension and abandon. It was as if Mr. 
Adamowskis grotesque w ay of walking were stamping through us 
with his words, dragged high with overexertion at one moment, 
only to slump down again immediately within itself in the next. 
And the odor of his perspiration w as very noticeable, too. What he 
said was not funny; it was - cart to be taken seriously, and it had 
the character of a strong act in which the acrobat only too evidently 
takes on a greater burden than he can bear and chooses to escape 
into the grotesque by clownishly e aggerating the grimaces of 
effort. The wretchedness of Mr. Adamowski s facial contortions 
under the burden that was forcing the perspiration out of his fore- 
head was repulsive. It seems to me today that I must have had to 
think of Mr. Tarangolian, at the time, of the magical facility with 
which he mastered the most complex range of ideas and wrang 
more humor out of them than Mr Adamowski, in his tor- 
tuous struggle wdth the angel of esprit, could ever succeed in doing. 
It all fell so lightly into the lap of the former whereas the latter 
put out his hip joint under its weight. I wouldn't like to say it oc- 
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curred to me at the time that there is a word for the intellect of the 
Latin races — the French express it best with serenite — but I am 
pretty sure that the ability to grasp later that the secret of this light 
clarity of spirit lies in the power to differentiate between the truly 
simple and the truly complex had its source in this visit to Mr. 
Adamowski. 

But even more repulsive than Mr. Adamowski were his guests, 
who seemed to take such delight in his phon) clowneries. The men’s 
rumbling laughter and the foolish, trite, and emphatic remarks of 
the woman called Theophila really seemed more suited to a booth 
at a fair than to a tea party. To put it bluntly, I found myself in 
poor company, and, as is usual in such cases, the visit turned out to 
be profitable. For my insight was about to be broadened. 

"Yes, ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Adamowski continued, and by 
now I realized that he was indulging in these general reflections in 
order to convey something to my Aunt Paulette that would pro- 
voke her. "Yes, ladies and gentlemen, you have no idea to what a 
high degree one must bring a personal aptitude to the journalistic 
profession. Take, for instance, our young colleague from the other 
faculty — if I may call it that — Mr. Alexianu of the Vocea. This 
young firebrand has really been raised to the knighthood of the 
press by a personality with whom we, too, have certain connec- 
tions. . . .” Laughter. "The box on the ears which Mr. A received 
from this certain person — I don’t have to mention names — was an 
act of initiation, one might say it was Mr. As basic training. And 
what had been smoldering in the young man took shape through 
this painful initiation into manhood. As I always say, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are not determined only by ourselves, out of the in- 
nermost core of our natures, but from the outside as well, by the 
general quality of our times, for instance. Isn’t that so? Man be- 
comes visible to himself, and others, first and foremost through his 
enemies. Only when his hatred has a tangible goal does he find 
himself. In this connection it is interesting to consider a theory that 
the well-known Mr. Nastasy has propounded. According to him, 
there are among men very specific . . . well, now, shall we call 
them standards? Yes. There are among men very specific standards 
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for the requirements of their own importance. In the usual course 
of events, the so widespread feelings of inferiority are supposed to 
have their source in the fact that one sees these standards in their 
correct perspective only in so far as the other person is concerned. 
In one s own case, one tends to see them from above, that is to say, 
foreshortened. Nothing but a state of exaltation can reverse the pic- 
ture, because then, through elevation into the horizontal, one's own 
capacities appear in their full expansion, whereas the optical illu- 
sion is valid now for ones view of the other person. But just in this 
state one should not underestimate the other man." Thunderous 
laughter. "1 don't want to become guilty of this error. As a journal- 
ist it is my duty to remain objective." General mirth. "That is why 
I am full of admiration for the sincere hatred ot Mr. A. All joWng 
aside, ladies and gentlemen, one cannot pay too much attention to 
the success of our young colleague. In his divine inflammability 
he steps forward as the genius of the press. Not only has his own 
paper, the Vocca, which had the gnod sense to employ him, en- 
joyed an extraordinary rise of circulation because of his presence on 
the staff, you know what an increase in circulation we have to thank 
him for since the answer of my friend Feuer rekindled an interest 
in newspaper reading." Laughter. "Lately this fruitful effect has 
been felt on other papers as well. The newspaper of the Rurhenian 
minority, NaroJny Dym. publishes a sharp article this morning in 
which the entire question c r *he onstitutional rights of minorities 
is brought up in connection with the ideas for reform advocated by 
Mr. Ali, which is just what people v r ant to read about. Here is a 
case where the press becomes the mou npicc e of the public.” Laugh- 
ter. "Other lolk groups won’t want to be left behind. You can see, 
therefore, it is the question of a generally enlivening clement that 
has turned up here in the shape of our young genius, Mr. A. Be- 
cause it does not suffice for a journalist to bring to ins profession 
only a certain amount of pleasure in expressing himself or a talent 
for writing. He should be inspired by .1 xery specific fervor, like a 
laundress, for instance, who writes numbers in indelible ink on 
beautiful lingerie. It is her duty to do so, so that it won’t be lost to 
the owners. . . .” 
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"Magnificent, Adamtchik groaned Theophila. "Truly magnifi- 
cent! How does he think up things like that? ! ” 

"And to think that this fervor of hatred can be conjured up by a 
box on the ears!” Mr. Adamowski continued, his teeth bared, his 
monocle flashing. "Yes, my dear friends, if only we could make it 
clear to ourselves that true human relationships take place entirely 
beyond all logic and certainly beyond all morality, in chemical re- 
actions, then we have arrived at the heart of alchemy. What spirit 
guides the hand that hews a human being, in the full passion and 
pestilence of his hatred, out of the face of a young man who has 
never been chastised before? And without any visible provocation, 
please note. A presumed motive offers no possible deception here. 
Here we have to do with a metaphysical initial event, the impor- 
tance of which we can judge best by its results. I am telling you, we 
live in a magic hour. It is our duty as human beings to ask each 
other, with the greatest concern, how we are feeling.” 

"Marvelous, Adamtchik,” said Theophila. "Really, ready to go to 
press. You've been outdoing yourself lately.” 

Disgust had taken me beyond the verge of restless despair. I 
looked at Aunt Paulette openly now, without making any further 
effort to seem absorbed in my book. And suddenly I realized that 
she was lost. For I grasped that what drew her hete was a similar 
but far more profound and enduring despair. She was akin to these 
people in her contempt for herself. There was a frightful self- 
revelation in what Mr. Adamowski was saying — the slap in the 
face that Mr. Alexianu had received from Tildy, and its results, 
were undoubtedly intended as a parallel to the rebuff Mr. Adamow- 
ski had suffered at our house and to Aunt Paulette's relationship to 
him. And she had to intensify her self-contempt to the proportions 
of a passion. I thought of Mr. Tarangolian’s words, " Where peo- 
ple have nothing left with which to face a world whose demands 
are a mockery but the mockery of their own existence . . and of 
a terrible saying — I can’t remember when and where I heard it — 
"Humor is when one laughs in spite of everything .” 

Just then the doorbell rang, and Mr. Adamowski rose, saying, 
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"So . . . after all . . and teetered out of the room to open the 
door to another guest. 

It was Tamara Tildy. 

She entered with a shy, apologetic smile, gave everybody present 
a nod, and said, when J was presented to her, "How is your sister?” 
Then she smiled, as if in explanation. "Once I wanted to give his 
little sister a necklace. If only I had. But I had mislaid it some- 
where. Now I don’t have it any more.” 

Fellner shifted uneasily in his chair, and Kopctzki swallowed 
something the wrong way and coughed endlessly. Aunt Paulette re- 
mained motionless, and Theophila, too, was turned to stone in her 
taffeta dress, inimically on the defensive, but her hard eyes be- 
trayed a cruel curiositv 

Tamara Tildy sat down in a chair v Inch Mr Adamowski placed 
in the circle for her, after having freed it of its burden of news- 
papers and magazines. Fellner helped him do it, then dusted off the 
seat of the chair with his handkcrdiic f. Madame Tildy smiled ami- 
ably and a little painfully at everybody, one after the other, in the 
course of which her head pendulated slowly and loosely to one side, 
as if she had only recently awakened out of a sleep with happy 
dreams. She was dressed in the finery of a bygone, faded, very 
feminine elegance, with innumerable veil-like silk scarves that 
were frayed and torn, and she had on a jacket of tarnished silver 
brocade. It didn’t go at all v v h h *r dress, which w as of a fine, light 
woolen material, much less with the time of day. In her hands, 
cramped a little, as if she were afraid one might take it from her, 
she held a gold mesh evening bag wit a a long chain that was con- 
stantly getting entangled in the frayed ends and ruffles of her elabo- 
rate apparel. 

"Nice of you to come after all, dearest,” said Mr Adamowski, 
heaving around her in his efforts to give her a ^!ass of liqueur. No- 
body seemed astonished over this embarrassing form of address. 

"Yes, my friend, I have come to sec )ou,” said Madame Tildy 
softly. "You know I would. I come to see you every day.” Her doll- 
like mouth under her sharp, hooked nose expressed tender irony. 
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"Here’s a present for you,” said Mr. Adamowski, and he placed 
a high-stemmed, unusually shaped glass in front of her on the table. 

"Murano glass,” said Tamara Tildy, with dreamy gaiety. "From 
Venice. I will put it in my room, in the middle of the floor. It will 
look lovely there, all by itself, in its beauty.” 

She gazed at it for a while. Nobody said a word. 

"It will be lovely there," she repeated. "All by itself . . .” She 
grasped hold of it and smashed it to smitheicens in her hand. 

"Oh, I’ve cut myself,” she said, looking at her hand, from which 
the blood was dropping. 

"I’ll bandage your hand,” said Mr. Adamowski, and heaved over 
to a dresser that was littered with papers, to fetch a little bottle of 
iodine and some bandage stuff out of a drawer. The general silence 
was so cruel, it hurt me. 

"It will burn a little,” said Mr. Adamowski, as he patted the 
blood from her fingers with some absorbent cotton, then pressed 
another piece on it that he had moistened with iodine. He treated 
her with a fatherly and, at the same time, embarrassingly trans- 
parent authority. 

As he removed the fragments of the glass from the table, she 
said, "You can do tricks. Why don’t you put it together again?” 

"All tricks have been forbidden me in Miss Paulette’s presence,” 
he said, his teeth bared in a smile that was supposed to be amiable. 

"But if I want it?” said Tamara Tildy, and looked at my aunt. 
Aunt Paulette met her look with cool composure. "Yes, yes, I 
know,” said Madame Tildy, lost again. She got up. "I will go now.” 

"But why? You only just came,” said Mr. Adamowski. 

"I have something to do. Something important. Yes. Something 
very important.” Suddenly she was agitated. "I forgot all about it 
just now, when I came here. I must . . . there is blood on my 
dress. I must change.” She left the room without saying good-by to 
anybody. Mr. Adamowski followed her. We could hear his stamp- 
ing accompaniment to the door. 

"Well, my fine young gentleman . . . another little glass of 
Cointreau, perhaps?” he asked me, when he came back into the 
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room, and he brought me the glass that Madame Tildy had left un- 
touched. "One shouldn’t waste a drop of such noble stuff.” 

The three men, who had been stolidly mute since Tamara Tildy’s 
arrival, laughed again. Mr. Adamowski went back to his chair, and 
started with the words "By the way, does anybody know the story 
of the two Russians who went to their priest . . to tell a long 
story with tortuous humor, in the course of which, like all poor 
mimics, he painfully exaggerated the Russian accent, kept switch- 
ing from the highest head tones to the most profound bass and back 
up again to a falsetto, all of which brought him renewed applause. 
When Aunt Paulette was finally ready to leave, it was a deliver- 
ance. 

On the way home we spoke even less to each other than we had 
done on the way to Mr. Adamowski’s. We were about fo cross the 
street that led to the entrance of the Public Gardens when a pro- 
cession of vehicles approached, which we had to let pass. It con- 
sisted of several families of Galician Jews who were moving into 
town with all their miserable worldly goods piled high on little 
horse-drawn carts. Their dark, melancholy eyes looked at us enig- 
matically. 

At home, our mother said, "But the child is pale. Aren’t you 
feeling well?” 

I said I was all right, a 1th 'ugh 1 was feeling utterly wretched. 
Tanya kept out of my way, and avoided being alone with me the 
next day, too. It was then that we began to isolate ourselves. 

So I only found out much later how fanya got to Mr. Adamow- 
ski’s. 

She had not been able to sleep the night before. A deep unrest 
had kept her awake, and she had cried over her awkwardness when 
dancing. At last she had got up to go to Mama From Aunt Pau- 
lette’s room, which she had to pass, she had heard oui father’s voice 
saying very excitedly, "If you go to him .1 „e more, there will be a 
catastrophe. Believe me, this is no joke. This time I am absolutely 
serious.’’ 
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Tanya had fled back to the nursery. A plan of revenge on Aunt 
Paulette, who had struck her, was germinating in her romantic 
spirit, the revenge of all proud people — magnanimity. She was so 
inspired by it that, next morning, she lost herself completely in the 
ballet music. She never realized how beautifully she danced on that 

In the afternoon, she watched, yes, and hoped Aunt Paulette 
would go to Mr. Adamowski, in spite of ah threats. Because Tanya 
had no doubt it was he whom Aunt Paulette was not to visit again. 
And she went. 

Tanya kept an eye on our father and, when he left the house 
soon afterward, she did, too, to warn Aunt Paulette. She had 
planned the whole thing herself and found out beforehand where 
Mr. Adamowski lived. She got money for a cab out of her money 
bank, much too little, she told me afterward. It would never have 
been enough. But she couldn’t find a cab. So she ran, full of fear 
that our father would get there ahead of her. When she finally got 
to Mr. Adamowski’s, she was exhausted. God knows in what sort 
of situation she had expected to find Aunt Paulette, but certainly 
not in the company of Messrs. Fellner, Leutgelb, and Kopctzki, 
and Theophila, in her brown taffeta dress. She had been received 
with amazement and of course hadn’t been able to produce a word 
of explanation as to why she had come. Only after the general mer- 
riment had died down could she explain to Aunt Paulette, in a few 
awkward words, what had driven her there. Aunt Paulette looked 
at her for a moment, coldly, then she threw back her head and 
laughed. 

All the same, she was considerate enough not to betray to the 
others what struck her so funny. Tanya, like me, was settled down 
in a corner with books and a glass of Cointreau, until Aunt Paulette 
saw fit to leave. At the street corner they met our father. He was 
standing there, waiting for Aunt Paulette. When he saw Tanya 
with her, he was astounded. But he said nothing about it. Aunt 
Paulette gave him a mocking look and said casually, "I took Tanya 
with me to visit friends. She was an excellent chaperone.” 

Wordlessly, they walked the way Tanya had run in such dread, 
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alone for the first time in her life. She told me later that she had 
felt terribly sorry for our father, in an almost painful love for him, 
something she had never felt before. 

So she knew already then that Aunt Paulette was Mr. Adamow- 
ski’s mistress. I was to find it out only later, and, with it, the bitter 
truth that we had been living on her money for years. She was the 
only one of my mother’s sisters who still had money. 

Later, Tanya smiled over this childhood adventure which had 
petered out so utterly without the expected drama. But she could 
never recall the way to Mi. Adamowski’s with indifference. She 
told me that what had seemed most dreadful to her at the time had 
been the falseness of her emotions. For all her fears had been 
shaken by doubt. Had our fathers threats really been voiced in ear- 
nest? Did Aunt Paulette need any warning at all? She had even 
doubted the reality of her own immediate fears — that 'he would 
be missed at home, that they would search for her and find her be- 
fore she reached Mr. AdamowsL s, or that the policeman who saw 
her running would think she was a thief and start after her. Until 
now she had walked through life with a smile on her lips, as 
through a garden. And it wasn't the discovery that there were fright- 
ful things in it, too, that had wiped the smile off her face — fear had 
only made the garden seem more wonderful — but it was the fact 
that the flow r ers in it, those that gleamed softly and those that 
glowed mysteriously dark an 1 frightfully bright, had been given a 
false glitter, and all this through some mysterious guilt of hers, of 
Tanya's herself. She said it w'as just like the time she had seen that 
the roses around the Virgin's picture i)« the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Church were made of dusty, discolored crepe paper. She had cried 
then, too, because she knew she had lost her faith. Mr. Tarangolian 
would have said her existence had become "litciary.” 

Only the deep, pitying love for our father on the way home had 
remained reality. They, too, had had n wait for a procession of 
wandering Jew's to file past, with their c.*rts, like the one Aunt 
Paulette and I were to meet a few days later, and they had felt the 
enigmatic eyes looking at them. Tanya could see that it irritated 
our father and that he angrily avoided meeting those eyes. She 
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realized that he was being evasive, that he didn’t want to renounce 
an enmity he had created himself. And she recognized out of what 
great need man creates his enemies, that his pride may cling to 
something he can despise so that he does not have to despise him- 
self, and that anger serves him then like a stage director who offers 
him the object of his hatred as worthy of hatred. 

She had taken hold of our father’s hand and held it fast until she 
reached home, "bleeding with contempt foi my magnanimity” was 
how she put it 



» 17 « 

SCANTY EYES 

A SPORTS FESTIVAL 
IN TCHERN OPOL 


Whenever we thought of the Jews in our part of the wot Id, later, 
long after we had left Tchcrnopol, then we were always reminded 
of this enigmatic look. To us, the Jews were * many eyes." We told 
ourselves Lhat we were probably ’many eyes” to them, too. For we 
are not capable of scei g or understanding ourselves as a race. But 
every other race, whose characteristics are clearly superimposed 
over their individual features, are 'many eyes” to us, eyes, that seem 
to be looking at us out of a mask. 

And that is why this look affeus us so directly, like the eyes of a 
prisoner through the bars of his cell. We think we are free, and we 
look upon anyone as free u hose face we can see through , because 
it is stamped like ours. But v here a foreign world interposes its im- 
press, we recogni/e to what extent we are prisoners behind bor- 
rowed masks. And we can never love the other one, only, at best, 
the world he represents. 

In those days, I loved as all hiLren love, much and passionately 
and by no means in a childish fashion, but with all the desires, 
hopes, disappointments, and pain, and ith all the tensions of Eros, 
although still far from sexually But t) e fervor youthful desire 
accepts physical proximity always only imaginatively. It is not 
quenched in an actual embrace or kiss, although it sinks into rhe 
dream of them like a thirsty man wdio not only wants to cool his 
lips but his eyes as well, his forehead, cheeks, hands, and pulse in 
the mirror surface of a fountain. Only t^us is avidity stilled. And 
he who retains a longing for tenderness beyond childhood will be 
one of those chosen unfortunates who are always the loving ones 
and ever will be. 

Like all children and tenderly loving creatures, I, too, did not 
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love only one person, but many, and all at the same time. I loved 
Tamara Tildy for her torment and the shabbiness of her faded, 
feminine finery. I loved Mrs. Ljubanarov for her honey-colored 
eyes and the magnificence of her bare shoulders, for her full, sway- 
ing breasts under the almost transparent embroidered blouses she 
wore, and for her smile, so full of shameless allure, sweet and de- 
luding as the sound of a flute. I loved Aunt Paulette for her dark, 
languid inflexibility, the strong eroticism of her overgrown, girlish 
body, and the cold scorn in her eyes. Sometimes, with a feeling of 
guilt and secret confusion, I loved the heinous charm and the dis- 
tinct odor of woman that issued forth from Miss Ilyutz's deformed 
body. And I loved Blanche. 

I dreamed of them all, held all of them in my arms, let them play 
with me the eternally enticing game of not noticing, followed by 
sudden, overwhelming recognition, after which they would give 
themselves to me f with which I meant nothing more than that they 
returned my love. 

Not that I wasn’t conscious of the embarrassingly comic aspect 
of Mrs. Ljubanarov or Aunt Paulette loving a boy like me in any 
other way than one loves a child. But as the protagonists of our day- 
dreams, we are extremest abstraction and, at the same time, con- 
densed into an essence. We are the "I,” ageless, and, except for the 
innate wisdom and foolishness of our sex, sexless as the angels. 
Never is our self-consciousness purer than in these visions that are 
shaped by the desires of our dream world, and never is our knowl- 
edge of ourselves more chaste. For in the annexation of the world 
— which is childhood — all is image and semblance; the precipitous 
fusion of lovers is, too. It never produces anything but the image of 
love. 

I was filled with unrest and puzzlement, and suffered whenever I 
thought of Tamara Tildy, but I was conscious, too, of a deliverance 
beyond all reality. When I thought of Mrs. Ljubanarov, it was with 
a heathenish ecstasy that dissolved the spirit of the flesh into the 
scent of honey and the purple mists of lust. I let my breath sink 
into the acrid herbage of her hair, gave my arms and hands the 
precious gift of her smooth skin which pulsated with sunlight. The 
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image of love was an angry and belligerent passion when I em- 
braced Aunt Paulette, destructive, then, and wounding. Only ex- 
haustion finally permitted us to lean our foreheads gently against 
each other. Sometimes I dreamed that both of us had died and of a 
recognition that came much too late, in our extinguishment. But 
when I dreamed of Blanche, then the gnawing pain of eternal es- 
trangement bit into me, the need of two great solitudes that en- 
counter one another, and only the gaze of the one meets. She was 
the most painful and beautiful and the most knowing of my loves. 

Even in my dreams I never dared touch her. If I brought my 
mouth close to hers to kiss her, her features dissolved in mist, like 
a mirror hazing over. I could only retain her by keeping her far off, 
and then I always saw her alone. I dreamed of her in the flowering 
fields of a gentle German landscape. Everything Oriental was too 
garish for her charm. She was not willowy, like the figures one 
sees in a bronze light, wandering to the well of an oasis, one arm 
raised in a graceful curve to support the jugs on their heads. I know 
nothing about her body. I wouldn’t see her in motion, and can't, 
now. She sat or stood in a world of gentle hills, meadows in bloom, 
far-off towering cities, pale as a Diircr silver-point drawing lonely, 
sad, yet clad in the serene and precious assurance of our love. 

I was careful not to conjure up the pain of this great alienation. 
I put her far from me so as not to fall into the abyss of the even 
greater distance that was pos ° 1 «lc between us, not the distance race 
had imposed on us — that, too, was only a semblance — but the dis- 
tance to which love can open ones eyes 

We suffered because she danced so badly. This descendant of 
Judith and Salome could not move rhythmically with the music she 
loved so much. She couldn’t dance because she couldn't take her- 
self lightly. We had read somewhere that angel> 'xmld fly because 
"they took themselves lightly." As Ch r ? in the snowflake scene 
not too much was expected of her. Mada ue Aritonovitch let it go 
with a few decorative poses. 

Madame turned out to be a most ingenious director; she thought 
of everything. There was to be a cold buffet supper and punch for 
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the adults, ice cream and pastry for us children. We spent an en- 
chanting week in last-minute preparations. Dr. Salzmann, who was 
extraordinarily strong, did wonders with moving furniture out of 
the way. Even Miss Zehrer helped. She had already done her bit by 
keeping an eye on the precision of the corps de ballet . We waited 
feverishly for Sunday to come. The performance was to take place 
in the evening, in the auditorium of the Institut d’Education. 

On the afternoon of this Sunday, the final game for the football 
championship was played between the Romanian and Jewish clubs, 
Mirtschea Dobosch and Makkabi. The tension with which the re- 
sults of the match were awaited was palpable, even among the 
residents of our rather remote villa district. Colonel Turtariuk, 
the honorary president of Mirtschea Dobosch, was picked up by a 
committee from the club in a procession of fiacres. Mrs. Ljubanarov 
stood in the gateway of the dvornik’s house from noon on, waving 
and greeting friends. Shortly before four o’clock, Miss Riffke Brill 
appeared in our street, in a carriage decorated with white-and-blue 
flags and stars of David, accompanied by her fiance, Merores’s sec- 
retary, Seligmann, to pick up the Grunspann girls, who lived near 
us. Bubi Brill was unfortunately still under arrest, and the presi- 
dent of the Lawn Tennis Club, Chevalier de Merores, remained 
faithful to his sport. But Ephraim Perko had packed half a dozen 
beautiful, big blonds into a fiacre, and sat back in it, beaming, both 
arms filled with their blooming voluptuousness, his short legs 
crossed on the seat in front of him, his jacket open wide, his Hom- 
burg shoved back on his head. A little while later, the first roar of 
the crowd, greeting the players as they came running out onto the 
field, rose above the crowns of the trees in the Public Gardens, and 
was carried to us like a dark, violent cloud. 

In spite of the inimical feelings toward Madame Aritonovitch’s 
Institut d’Education, our mother and even Aunt Elvira had agreed, 
for our sakes, to attend the ballet performance. It was to begin at 
seven but we were to be at the Institut shortly before five, to give 
us ample time to put on our costumes and make-up. Uncle Sergei 
promised to come later and to persuade Aunt Paulette to accom- 
pany him. Our father had gone to Uncle Hubert’s to hunt. 
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We packed our costumes in the carriage and drove off. In the 
main thoroughfare of the Public Gardens, we met a crowd, mostly 
young people. They whistled shrilly to frighten our horses. A loud 
voice, with a strong Yiddish accent, could be heard asking, "Josel, 
how's it going?” 'Tour to three for us” was the reply. "There's a 
fight. Come on, all of you, quick!” 

The roar from the sports arena was incessant now, tumultuous 
and disquieting. A platoon of gendarmes was assembling in front 
of the Officers’ Casino. A man, bleeding badly from the head, was 
led past them by two companions whom he was resisting vigor- 
ously. Somebody cried out, “It’s unbelievable that the gentlemen 
in the casino won’t let you use the telephone in a case like this. I’m 
going to report it. It’s a scandal! ” 

We left the main street and stopped in front of the Institut. Solly 
Brill ran up to us. "Have you heard anything? What’s ngw? What 
was the score after the first half' Its enough to make you sick — 
because of this dumb ballet! Mama brought me here. Went right 
off again, though. Had to look for Riffke, she should keep out of 
any passionate involvements! Nu . . . nJibiJ) . . . wouldn't 
do her any harm if somebody gave Jacky Seligmann a black eye. 
Yot . . . but I’m sorry Bubi's in jail. They’d have beaten him up 
today, but good! One look at him and — whammo! Honest ... I 
can't tell you how nervous 1 am.'* 

Aunt Elvira said pointed Kr to Madame Aritonovitch, "This 
young gentleman seems to regret the fact that he is missing an 
opportunity to see his family murdered ” 

"Not exactly,” replied Madame Aritonovitch. "He is just behav- 
ing like the farmer who prays that a few drops of rain should fall 
on his acres, too, since it is raining so plentifully in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

"That’s very well put, since we’re from the country,” said Aunt 
Elvira, with a saccharine laugh. 

"Oh, really!” said Madame AritonoviJi. "I know some very 
nice people from the country.” 

Our mother found herself face to face with Dr. Salzmann. 
Madame Aritonovitch introduced him. Mama said a few halfway 
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courteous words to him, to the effect that she hoped our having 
taken part in his class by mistake hadn’t hurt the feelings of the 
parents of any of his other pupils. 

’That is out of the question, gnadige Frau ” said Dr. Salzmann. 
’’Successful Jews are usually very tolerant.” 

’’Well, that sets my mind at ease,” said our mother. 

’’Not mine,” said Dr. Salzmann. ’’Sixty per cent of the well-to-do 
Jews, at the most, still believe in a personal God, the other forty 
per cent don't. We believers would prefer a better ratio.” 

He took his fat watch out of the pocket in his waistband, under 
his tremendous stomach, looked at it, wound it, held it to his ear, 
then tapped it on the arm of a chair, listened to it again. His amus- 
ingly intimidating face was redder than usual. His thick black 
mustache bristled belligerently above his scarlet lips. 

We were herded into the classroom that was to serve as a dress- 
ing room. A few latecomers arrived and reported that the game had 
been stopped, shortly after the second half, because of wild scenes. 
The score was a tie, four to four. The fighting was continuing and 
had spread into the town. Extra police and gendarmes had been 
called up and were trying to restore order. 

We began to change into our costumes. A make-up man from 
the theater smeared delicately scented greasepaint on our foreheads 
and cheeks, powdered us so that it tickled our noses, and, under 
Madame Aritonovitch's direction, drew Tanya's and Blanche’s 
eyebrows out like daemonic butterfly antennas. We were having a 
lot of fun and doing all sorts of foolish things. Solly had to be 
tamed. He had knotted some stockings together and made a foot- 
ball of them and was giving a demonstration of Moische Eisenstein, 
Makkabi s halfback. 

Meanwhile, fresh, disquieting news of what was going on in the 
streets seeped in to us. The gcndarmery, with effective support 
from the police, had succeeded in establishing order in front of the 
sports arena. But it was time for the corso to begin. The Boulevard 
Janku Topor and the paths of the Public Gardens were always 
filled with an astonishingly large crowd anyway, but today, being 
a Sunday, it was absolutely frightening to see what a large popula- 
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tion Tchernopol had, and what a population! For the entire riffraff 
of the suburbs had apparently banded together, the matschjorniks 
from the station district with hordes of prostitutes, the burlaken 
from the settlements around the Kalitschanka River, the holigane 
from Klokutschka, and whatever the other gangs were called. They 
were marching through the boulevard and had stopped the traffic, 
even in the wide avenues of the Public Gardens. On top of every- 
thing else, the elegant patschkas had armed themselves with sticks. 
Separate groups of the Junimea had taken up strategic positions at 
certain crossings and street corners. Members of the German 
national bund, Germania, in full regalia, with streamers and caps, 
were aggressively accosting everybody they met; and their sports 
club was holding itsi If in readiness in the beer cellar of the 
Deutsches Haus, for the battle cry "Btirschen berausr Finally, 
swarms of young Jews, some of them still almost children, were 
streaming into town from all sides. The police had orders to dis- 
perse groups of more than three and \v ere doing their best. 

Mama Brill had not returned to the Institut. "What do I care if 
she’s got to run after Riffke,” said Solly. "Wish I could go out on 
the street. A snowflake I gotta be, yet, when for once there’s some- 
thing going on outside." 

We asked Blanche where her mother v as. "I have no mother any 
more," she said. "But you couldn’t know that. She died two years 
ago." 

"And your father? Is he here?" 

"No. He wanted to come but he was ailed to the asylum.” 

Little by little the oppressiveness c L the atmosphere began to 
affect us. The constantly fresh and frightening announcements 
that were brought in disturbed us; our joyous anticipation of the 
ballet performance was gone. It was seven, but Madame Aritono- 
vitch gave no sign for the performance to begin Mr. Tarangolian 
hadn’t arrived yet. She didn’t want tc start without him. Uncle 
Sergei came late, alone. Aunt Paulette Lau turned back when she 
had seen the seething crowds in the Public Gardens. He said, with 
his charming smile, "It is an atmosphere like before a revolution. I 
have seen somebody practically fricasseed with a stick.” 
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It was half past seven, and Madame Aritonovitch asked Dr. 
Sal2mann to go to the pharmacist at the corner and telephone to 
find out if we could still count on Mr. Tarangolian. Dr. Salzmann 
went off with flashing eyes and bristling mustache — and didn’t 
come back. Dr. Biro, who had prepared the buffet supper and eaten 
some of what had not been put on the platters, left to find out 
what had become of him. She didn’t come back for quite a long 
time. Then she reported that Dr. Salzmann had gone to the 
pharmacist’s — although they usually stayed open well into the 
night, they were closing now as fast as they could — but he had gone 
on from there, into town. He hadn’t been able to reach Mr. Taran- 
golian, neither had she. But the errand had not been entirely in 
vain for her, because she was chewing happily on some gumdrops. 

"Very well We will begin without him,” said Madame Aritono- 
vitch. "Come on, children, get ready.” 

But the parents had meanwhile come to an agreement among 
themselves to put off the performance for another evening. Circum- 
stances being what they were, they felt the moment had come to 
get the children home. 

"Please, think for a moment that right now is the worst time to 
drive through the city,” said Madame. "Why don’t you wait until 
the corso is over? Besides, I don't believe anything serious is going 
to happen. There is no reason why . . .” She paused. 

"What was that?” somebody asked. "That was shooting.” 

For a few seconds, it was deathly still. We could hear the same 
roar coming from the Boulevard Janku Topor that we had heard in 
the afternoon, coming from the sports arena, only much closer now. 
Then it sounded suddenly as if somebody were throwing a handful 
of dried peas into a tin pail, after which, for a moment, there was 
silence. Then the noise broke out again, stronger and a tone higher. 
You could hear single hasty outcries. 

"A salvo!” said Uncle Sergei happily. 

Panic broke out among the adults, not among us children. 
Parents began throwing coats over our costumes, gathering our 
clothes together, and fleeing to the carriages. 
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"This is madness/' cried Madame Aritonovitch. "Don't go out in 
the street now, when they’re shooting. It must be over soon.” 

'They're not shooting much yet,” somebody remarked. "If there 
isn't peace and quiet after this warning, the shooting will really 
begin. By that time we wanr to be home.” 

This viewpoint was convincing, and turned out later to be 
correct. Nobody listened to Madame Aritonovitch's plea to spare 
us children the sight of the disorder. It was on everybody's mind to 
get down to protecting their property. 

At first our mother was inclined to wait in the lnstitut until the 
worst w r as over, but Aunt Elvira said, "If I were you, I wouldn't 
take the risk of staying in this kind of a school. The fury is quite 
clearly directed against the Jews.” Uncle Sergei thought, too, that 
it would be best to get back to our residential villa section, where 
there would be less danger. * 

"I beg of you, think of your husband,” said Aunt Elvira. "As far 
as he is concerned, I refuse to accept any responsibility.” 

"If you are going to leave,” said Madame Aritonovitch, "please 
take the Brill boy and Blanche Schlesinger with you, and drop them 
at their homes. Neither of them has anybody here with them.” 

"Yes, but you have teachers here, don't you?” said Aunt Elvira. 
"It would mean we would have to go a good distance out of our 
way, through the heart of town.” 

"I know,” said Madame ArivOnovitch. "But we have no carriage. 
Please do it, for the sake of the friendship that exists between your 
children and these two.” 

"But of course,” said our mother. * After all, we have Sergei 
with us for protection.” 

Our coachman was a reliable old man who had been in our 
service for a long time. We had brought him with ns from the 
country. "It is nothing,” he said. "They're fighting like they do at a 
fair. You smash windows, you shoot in t ^ 'ir to scatter the crowd. 
We'll put up the top so that we don't get a stone on the nose, that's 
all. I'll get you people home, don't worry.” Uncle Sergei sat 
heroically next to him, on the box. Actually, it did sound as if the 
noise had withdrawn toward the Public Gardens. 
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We made a detour through a few streets that were deserted, then 
we had to cross the Boulevard Janku Topor, a short distance from 
the Ringplatz. Broken glass was scattered on the pavement; other- 
wise it was empty. But on the main street we came upon a tumultu- 
ous crowd. Our coachman drove so sharply into a whole knot of 
suspicious-looking young men that several were able to save them- 
selves only at the last second from being run over. A stone hit the 
roof of our carriage. 

Solly Brill was wriggling around between us. "Now we’re pass- 
ing our store,” he cried. "Just look what they’re doing, the pigs! ” 

One of the gangs was systematically demolishing the Brill de- 
partment store. A few of the fellows had crawled into the show 
windows and were throwing the goods to the pressing throng out- 
side. 

"Look at them, the bandits!” screamed Solly. He tore himself 
loose, climbed on Aunt Elvira’s lap, stuck his head out of the 
carriage window, and shouted through his tears, "Why do wc get it 
all the time? Aren’t there other Jews?” 

We got him back into the carriage again as fast as we could, 
but then we saw something that made us break out in loud re- 
joicing. A group of young men burst out of the darkness of the 
chestnut trees in front of the government buildings and fell on the 
gang like avenging angels on a plundering horde. They were 
muscular fellows in flour-dusty white linen trousers and open 
shirts — the baker boys from the many kosher cellar bakeries. They 
swung their long wooden bread shovels like scythes; they mowed 
the street clear like threshers. And a Jewish Mars stormed at their 
head, a fat, powerful war god, a magnificent sight in his wrath, the 
gross face of David, become man, glowing red, the mustache over 
his scarlet lips bristling with rage, and a fat wreath of little black 
curls in the nape of his neck. It was Dr. Salzmann in his great hour. 

We turned off in the direction of the Theaterplatz. A fiery glow 
surrounded the synagogue. Evidently a proper battle was raging 
there. Soldiers with bayonets drawn were running across the square 
as if charging. Our coachman drove by unconcernedly, at the same 
sharp, even trot, and turned into a side street that led to a sharp 
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slope and an open field where circuses pitched their tents when they 
were in town. Now it was empty. Just before the slope he whipped 
the horses to a gallop and let them take it in three bounds. We were 
badly shaken up, but then the carriage moved smoothly again over 
the hard earth. It was clever of him to choose this short cut across 
the fairground. Thus we avoided passing through streets that might 
have been full of troops, and we reached Solly Brills house from 
the rear. 

Uncle Sergei jumped down from the box and got Solly out. 
"Don’t bother about me,” he said. "You drive on. I’ll get home 
alone.” But my mother insisted that we wait for him. 

We stood for a few minutes in the shadow of the bare fire 
wall with the garbage pails standing in front of it, then Uncle 
Sergei came out again. 

Solly’s mother and sister weren’t home yet. "His father cried 
when he embraced the child. You are a saint, ma chore cousine.” 

We drove back over the empty fairground. Blanche was sitting 
between Tanya and me. It was the first time I had ever been so close 
to her and felt her body next to mine. Tanya and I had taken hold 
of one of her hands. It was dark on the open field. Blanche lifted 
her free hand, laid it against my cheek, and drew my head down to 
hers. I could feel her thick, strong, curly hair. Our cheeks touched 
only fleetingly, then she took her hand away again. 

I was overwhelmed by ti._ sweetness of this chaste, almost 
sacred caress. All the desires of my dream's inhibited perceptions 
paled to shadows of tortuous unreality, lthough this, too, w r as like 
a dream. It had happened so unexpectedly and so fast and v as ir- 
revocably over. 

This time our driver reined in the horses before the slope, and 
we took it at a walk going dov n, then we rolled on again, smoothly 
and quickly. And then a man ran across the strc f t and there was a 
sound like the cracking of a whip behii d 'dm — once, twice, three 
times. The man threw up his arms, stood lor a moment like a black 
cross, reeled forward, stumbled, and fell on his face, and the wheels 
of our carriage rolled by, a hairbreadth away from his legs, which 
were still twitching. Tanya screamed and I could feel Blanche trem- 
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bling, but our coachman kept the horses going at the same quick, 
even trot. 

We were approaching the Sacred Heart of Jesus Church. Its 
brick towers rose beautifully into the violet sky. A helmet glittered 
in front of police headquarters, which was near the church. An 
officer was screaming orders into the cone of white light that the 
strong arc lamp cast onto the square. Behind the Cyrillic high 
school lay the house in which Blanche lived with her father. We 
had only just turned into the street when Blanche shot up from her 
seat. The houses here had narrow, fenced-in gardens in front of 
them. Only Dr. Schlesinger’s was demolished, and thoroughly 
demolished. Even the iron fence had ben torn from its socle and lay 
on the street, like a gigantic waffle. Not a window on the first floor 
was intact. Bedding hung out of one. In front of another a smashed 
chair had got entangled in the bushes. All sorts of household goods 
lay scattered everywhere, above all, books. In one spot they had 
been piled high and burned. Somebody had poured water over 
them and it had run out in a black puddle. A group of people stood 
in front of the devastation, among them a man in a jacket that was 
torn, as was his shirt, and his face was bleeding. 

Blanche screamed, "Father! ” She jumped out of the carriage be- 
fore it stopped and threw herself into his arms. Dr. Schlesinger had 
a gaping wound over the temple, against which he was pressing a 
wet cloth. His eyes were black and blue and almost closed, his 
mouth was torn in one corner, his hands, too, had been hurt and 
were bleeding. It was difficult for him to move them. 

"My child,” he said. "How good that you are here. I was just 
going to look for you. Now everything is all right. Be calm. It is 
all over. We will make order again.” 

One of the neighbors standing around him stuck his head into 
our carriage. "One can be ashamed to be alive in a world like this,” 
he said. "They almost beat him to death, and threatened to hang 
him. If we hadn’t been so near the police, they probably would 
have. But the police only watch, anyway. When possible they take 
part in it.” 
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Dr. Schlesinger came up to the carriage. "I want to thank you,” 
he said, "for bringing my daughter home safely.” 

"You’re hurt,” said our mother. "Come home with us, with 
Blanche, and spend the night with us. We can’t leave the child in 
this desolation. And you need care.” 

"Thank you, gnadtge Frau. We have kind neighbors who have 
offered to take us in. You will understand, I am sure, that I want 
to make order here first of all, as far as is possible. Scientific work 
has been destroyed that means a great deal to me. You are most 
kind. I thank you.” 

"But they seem quite obviously to have been after you person- 
ally. The riots aren’t over. You may still be in danger.” 

"I don’t think so, gradige Frau. Not any more. They’ve done 
what was to be done. It is all over. We will make order again.” He 
stroked Blanche’s head. “Once more, thank you, with all my heart.” 

Blanche left him to come to us, but then she turned around 
abruptly and tan into the ruined no use. 

Dr. Schlesinger nodded at our mother. "Take your children 
home, gnadtge Fran. You can see. I have help. We are not alone, 
Blanche and I.” 

lie smiled in resignation, and our mother gave the driver the 
sign to drive on. 

Our street was empty Nothing had happened there. They had 
scarcely been aware ol the ti uli After having been given some 
tea with a lot of rum in it, we were sent straight to bed. Uncle 
Sergei came into the nursery to say go *' 1 night to us. 

"Was he dead, the man who got shot we w-anted *0 know. 

"What man, dear hearts' 1 ” 

"The one w'ho fell dowm beside our carriage.” 

"Ath, not at all. He just stumbled. I saw him get up and run off 
happily.” 

"That isn’t true. Uncle Sergei. You’re ' r 1 ling us a story.” 

Uncle Sergei was silent for a moment. J nen he asked, "Would 
you rather believe differently?” 

We didn’t know the answer to that. Yes and no. 
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"Does it hurt when you get shot? ” we asked. 

"But not at all. You feel nothing more than when you prick your 
finger . . . tuk . . . and it is over. It isn’t any fun at all, to shoot 
someone.” 

“The children should go to sleep now,” said our mother. "We'll 
stay in the next room and leave all the doors open.” 

Behind the garden outside our windows, the dark treetops rustled 
in the Public Gardens. The song of the nightingales could be heard 
above them, echoing against the walls of the night. Otherwise — 
not a sound. 

Next morning, we all were running a temperature and were kept 
in bed. Toward evening, bright red patches appeared on Tanya’s 
forehead and cheeks. The doctor was called in. He diagnosed 
scarlet fever. 

"No wonder ... in that Jewish school,” said our father, who 
had just returned from his hunting trip and knew nothing of what 
had taken place. 



» 18 « 

FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD 
AND TO HR. TARANOOLXAN 


Mrs. Ljubanarov stood at the garden gate, honey golden, a 
shepherd goddess against the saffron yellow and sandalwood-tinted 
autumn foliage. There she stood in the magnificence of fulfillment, 
her face dappled by the thin, coin-gold rays of sunshine; her black 
hair curled in a close, firm wreath around her topaz goat’s eyes; her 
full, pale lips turned up at the corners in a smile filled with sweet- 
est allure. All around her drummed the bursting fall of chestnuts. 

I called her "Maize Mother,” because of the magnificence of 
her shoulders and breasts; or "Stal lioness,” for to my mind she was 
the mythological bride of the high-strung stallion the hussar had 
ridden. I called her "Thetis,” too, and "Nereid,” because of the crisp 
curl of her hair, which seemed to contain the seething hissing em- 
broilment of waves. But the most beautiful of all, I thought, was 
the name Mr. Adamowski had given her: "You magnificent shame- 
less one. . . .” 

I saw her through my window and longed to be outdoors with 
her, yet. in a way, I was grateful to the fate that separated me from 
her by a windowpanc, cutr'ng me off from the reality outside, 
which I would have lost anyway, had I gone out, as all reality is lost 
when we enter actively into it. Here I was withdrawn and trans- 
ported from her, filled, therefore, w iti her as with a crift. 

I accepted this separateness from the world by a wall of glass 
as a condition of enchantment in which my sickness had left me. 
For I had been ill much longer and much more severely than any of 
my brothers and sisters. Inflammation of the lung and pleurisy had 
set in as a quite abnormal consequence of scarlet fever. I was kept 
isolated from the others for weeks, feve. . :i and in pain. The sum- 
mer passed me by while I was in this condition, and I found myself 
returning most unwillingly into the loud, coarse, teeming world of 
rosy-cheeked, healthy people, where the robust seemed to disar- 
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range everything and associations of the most ordinary conclusive- 
ness cheapened it. This healthy world contained naught of the in- 
terchangeability in suspension of all perceptions that had taught me 
to love fever and exhaustion as most refined intoxications. Very 
alert and with a beneficent scorn, which I could hold like a dagger 
with the point aimed at me or from me, I observed how the con- 
sideration with which I had been treated so long as I had very obvi- 
ously been ill gradually subsided. Into this I read a diminution of 
my own value and a coarsening of my nature to the extent that my 
sensatory faculties, which had become refined and susceptible by 
illness, were once more drawn into the suction of a life that, in its 
sturdy, optimistic liveliness seemed false to me, filled with artificial, 
irrelevant occupations and gestures that were aimed at a very con- 
scious deception. This betrayed itself most clearly in the suspect 
obtrusiveness with which everyone tried to praise this precious life 
to me, like one of the more doubtful meats at Dobrowolski’s mar- 
ket. Not only did I hate the food which, with every meal that was 
"at last" to make me stronger, became more and more meaty, spicy 
— one might say, manly — but I hated my increasing appetite even 
more. Not only did I despise the feigned optimism of voices that 
told me, with the most blatantly artificial encouragement, as if they 
wanted to transfer all their vibrant impatience to me, "Only a few 
days more . . . then you can go out in the fresh air with the others. 
. . . Now, you re looking forward to that, aren’t you?" but I de- 
spised the excitement that overwhelmed me at such moments, quite 
against my will, even more. It was all too closely related to joy. 

To me it seemed as if I were about to actually and finally forsake 
my childhood. Because what was expected of me — this: "To be 
healthy and take part in the pleasures and obligations of life" — 
meant renouncing the gravity of childhood, which the great and 
totally unself-conscious tension of standing in direct opposition to 
the world had brought with it. It meant exchanging the mysterious 
vainglory with which everything new had put in an appearance in 
my world with a routine behavior toward familiar things, in the 
course of which they were given their desired functions arbitrarily. 
In other words, I was supposed to establish for myself from now on 
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an artificially active world instead of experiencing a world of highly 
expectant make-believe. Not that the store of things still to be 
experienced seemed exhausted. In this respect I had no loss to 
mourn. But wirh my return to health I could feel how my capacity 
to experience grew less. Not the wonders surrounding me, but my 
power to recognize them was quite obviously being constricted, as 
if my soul, banished once more within my body, had only a very 
specific capacity, an unalterable cubic content, that could be filled 
only with a very specific amount of elementary images. 

Hesitantly, therefore, and with the same anticipatory sadness 
with which I outgrew my childhood, I bade farewell to my sick- 
room, within the walls of which everything but my pain had taken 
place gently and considerately and with tender respect, a room that 
was filled for me with the echoes of intense emotions that had been 
as fully relished as my pain. Years later, I wasn't capablcof picking 
up a book or of looking at a picture that I had looked at then with- 
out feeling the exciting impetus of deepest recognition, which is 
usually followed by something akin to homesickness — the same 
impetus to the core of our nature that all re-encounters with motifs 
of our childhood release in us. It leaves us with regret for a lost 
power of experience that used to bring us close to the essence of 
things. Never again do we experience the world with the same 
thoroughness as in the stillness that lies in the only true solitude, 
the aloneness with ourselvc in T he nearness to oblivion, to not- 
being, regardless of whether it is the nearness to the not-yet-being 
that precedes birth or to the not-bein j any-longer that comes with 
death Whatever else we may learp about rapture — love and 
ecstasy — has only borrow ed this nearness to not-being, and is, there- 
fore, reflection and delusion. It does not emanate entirely out of 
ourselves; it does not grow directly with us out of that puzzling 
element from which life emanates, only to disappear within it 
again. Neither love nor ecstasy are oar very own. Both require 
an agent, a medium, that transports u., and are attached to the 
quality of this medium. Only the truly destructive poisons or the 
most feminine — by which I mean most changeable — woman can 
produce the illusion of actual life for a while, just because their 
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effect is deadly. And the despair into which they cast us is the voice 
of our innermost conscience, holding up to our bedazzlement the 
deception that we are trying to still our most essential longing — 
to be extinguished — with surrogates. 

In the autumnal air, the keenness of the morning’s frost was like 
the delicate odor of burning and mold. I walked out into the garden 
like a stranger and joined my brothers and sisters, but I could not 
find my way through their games. Besides, new, or, I should say, 
old, playmates had turned up. The two Ljubanarov girls had come 
home, shy and a little wild after their long sojourn in the country, 
with exaggerated, awkward manners that had been stamped upon 
them at the parsonage by the black-bearded, unctuous patriarchial 
atmosphere of their ministerial relative. They practically reeked 
of holy candles and the colored candy and almond cookies and 
aromatic liqueurs of baptisms and wakes. Their hair still reflected 
the shadowy coolness of the wild nooks and crannies of the vast 
parsonage garden, where blue flashing jays with rosewood-colored 
breasts screeched. The girls were sunburned and hardened and wore 
sleeveless summer dresses. Bundled up in my coat, with a scarf 
around my neck, I felt coddled and clumsily dandified, like a board- 
ing-school boy faced with rural beauties. 

Through our fence of lances, that rose slender and upright once 
more out of the shivering gold of the foliage, we saw the prefect’s 
carriage approach, shiny black, wearing the glittering brass and 
cut-glass panes of its lanterns like heraldic emblems, propelled for- 
ward on whirling red spokes by the scissor-like confusion of its 
horses’ legs. It stopped at our gate. The bodyguard jumped down 
from the box, and Mr. Tarangolian leaned heavily on his shoulder 
as he got out. Then he entered the garden with the mincing step of 
the bon vivant, a red carnation flaming in his buttonhole. Without 
even turning to look at her, he walked past Mrs. Ljubanarov, who 
was leaning against the wall of the dvornik's house, and greeted her 
by grasping his stiff hat at the brim with three niggardly fingers of 
his right hand and lifting it a little. But his melancholy eyes rolled 
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past the waxed point of his mustache in a meaningful sideward 
glance and looked deep into the topaz of her eyes. She leaned back 
her head and smiled. 

The expression on her face didn’t change much. Her eyes 
scarcely narrowed, her mouth barely grew finer and more pointed 
at the corners, but her shoulders and breasts smiled through her 
peasant blouse, her crossed arms smiled, as if they wanted to let go 
of each other and open in a welcome, the sway of her full hips 
smiled with provocative irony. The prefect’s smart gait acquired a 
mechanical, purring quality; it gained — as one says of horses — 
knee action. His foppishness swelled cockily. His arms, crooked 
slightly at the elbow, sawed the air about his thighs, which he 
seemed suddenly to dr iw in, whereupon his gloved hands immf di- 
ately looked too big and seemed to be shoveling the air clownishly 
away from his silver-gray vest, as if they had to beat a path for his 
manliness through a jungle of unwelcome opposition. He seemed 
to sense the ridiculousness of their motion, so he gave them some- 
thing to do by twirling his ebony cane between his fingers, then 
slapped it against the palm of his hand. We expected his lips to 
pucker under his executioner's mustache and to whistle a few^ brisk 
but unrelieving bars from under his knobby Levantine nose, while 
his eyes — the eyes of a man who has liver trouble — protruding 
more than usual, the pupils as static as the bull’s-eye on a target, 
practically popped out of the ' he. vy tear sacs. 

Mrs. Ljubanarov looked after him with affection, then her smile 
embraced the bodyguard, v ho was fol 1 n\ ing the prefect with a big 
bunch of flowers wrapped in crisp t^sue paper and several un- 
wieldy packages under hi - arm. Her goat’s eyes caressed his power- 
ful neck and sturdy legs. He pulled himselt up sharply, militarily, 
his shoulder blades creaking his head scarlet. He seemed ashamed 
to the point of manly tears to have to walk f ast her, laden with 
baubles, degraded and unmanned by dir duties of a maid. With 
effort, he kept his eyes front while his heavy boots stamped de 
fiantly on the gravel. 

Thus they walked, one behind the other, the mighty man and his 
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servant, like marionettes dancing on the strings of a woman's smile, 
until they had reached the house and were withdrawn from her 
searing gaze. 

Mr. Tarangolian had come to bid us farewell. 

"Please accept this premature visit in the spirit in which it is 
made,” he said, "namely, as evidence of my fervent desire to ex- 
press my gratitude and say farewell to you before all others, not at 
the last moment. My recall may come tomoi row; then again, it may 
not come for a year. I must confess that I have only been informed 
of it in the strictest confidence, but from such an authoritative 
source that I must count on it with certainty. I don't have to assure 
you how painful it is for me to say farewell to this town, and most 
especially to all of you. Helas — I have fallen up the ladder, as one 
says. It would be far from true were I to say that this is no con- 
solation. But believe me, it is only very weak consolation, although 
I do not wish to conceal my pride that it is to be granted me to 
serve my country in a position of far greater responsibility than 
before, perhaps even as a member of the cabinet. You know, 
though, that my heart remains here and always will.” 

He gave us his lavish gifts, to me the most beautiful one of all 
— an unabridged edition of the Arabian Nights, which, however, 
was immediately taken from me to be kept until I was "old enough 
for it.” 

Mr. Tarangolian was offered his favorite liqueur. He lighted a 
cigar with leisurely enjoyment, crossed his legs, and leaned back in 
his chair. One of his black eyebrows was raised devilishly. His eyes 
wandered across our faces, one after the other, met our eyes and 
passed on, then, in a swift and most intelligent sweep, as if he were 
placing the fixed position of the furniture, the corners of the room, 
the windows and doors once more in a linear system that was to 
serve his memory as an abridged pattern, like stenographic char- 
acters, he took in the whole room and finally stared glassily at the 
glowing tip of his cigar, from which the smoke rose vertically in a 
fine spiral, broadened to a flowing veil, then curled away in deli- 
cately trembling rills. We sensed how the room, in which we had 
spent such innumerable times with him, stood mightily around us 
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suddenly. It seemed as if we had never been conscious before of its 
spacious reality, as if it had never been real before. And this 
freshly established reality gave the room a peculiar falseness. It was 
as if the curtain were about to rise on the last act of a play that had 
begun with the same scene, and as if we actors and extras found 
ourselves placed in precisely the same positions as at the begin- 
ning. It was a too-stagy director’s idea, and mendacity was its direct 
result. We became sentimental. We countered an artificially evoked 
melancholy with the next-best effortlessly available motif. Our 
unfortunate Aunt Aida came to our minds, whom, heaven knows, 
we had missed little enough until now. Suddenly her death gained 
the importance of a martyrdom and seemed an irreplacable loss. 

Mr. Tarangolian was quite obviously the originator of this 
melodramatic effect, its director and most important actor at the 
same time, and when he now began one of his witty, philosophical 
monologues, his words, too, sounded threadbare, and as if readied 
for the stage. Not even his passion ior euphony — the joy of the 
Latin in hearing himself speak, which we had loved in him — served 
to relieve us of the uneasiness that everything he said and left 
unsaid and what he insinuated, and with it the entire situation in 
which his farewell address took place, was only seeming and a 
pretext, in a way that distorted reality until it was no longer grasp- 
able. This uneasiness reached down into the very roots of our exist- 
ence, putting it in doubt, as ! out existence itself were only a pre- 
text that could be refuted at any time by another, without however 
relieving us of any of its obligations. ^ "id with that this uneasiness 
was given a deeply ironic character. 

"Actually/’ said the pxefect, "my departure from Tchernopol 
is so hard for me that 1 don’t really know whether I should be 
grateful to my friend Petrcsku or resent him. For I have nobody 
but the general to thank for my downfall upward. At any rate, I 
am beholden to him, as rivals always a c But I have my own con- 
ception of rivalry. We couldn’t have become rivals on any other 
ground than in our love for Tchernopol. I regret most sincerely 
that such a capable man has to atone for his mistake in an exile that 
can’t possibly enhance his splendid qualities. I, for my part, have 
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complete understanding, yes, even respect, for his foolhardiness. 
The rashness of letting his troops loose on that unfortunate night, 
all on his own and against my express orders — according to him it 
was to establish an order that was never seriously endangered — 
such a spontaneous and far-reaching act of stupidity of an otherwise 
clever man can have only one source: jealousy. And I don't mean 
political jealousy. No, no! It was General Petreskus jealous love of 
Tthernopol, for which we have to mourn more than forty dead. 
And in the course of this action I was granted the role of a rival. 
Not that I had given him any cause to begrudge me a visible sign of 
this towns good will. For that, Tchernopol is a far too loose 
inamorata, a mistress who is so lavish with her favors that it would 
be petty of her to be miserly with them. But don't forget, we are for 
the most part Latins and Orientals. Our jealousy turns less on the 
favorite of a mood or an hour than against the impulse of love, 
when it is directed toward what we love. In the course of which 
this bedazzling passion develops a perspicacity all its own. We 
suffer when w'e see that somebody else can love better than we. We 
are so insatiable in the demands we make of our love that the love 
of another always seems to us better than our own. Well — " Mr. 
Tarangolian smiled his profound smile — "I can flatter myself that, 
in my love for Tchernopol, I was victorious over the general. In 
this case I w r as the one who loved better. My friend Petiesku 
wanted to be master of the city. He desired her as a soldier desires a 
beloved — boisterously, boorishly, but flexibly; faithlessly, yet in a 
state of surrender; insolently, yet full of admiration. I, on the other 
hand, love Tchernopol as she is: moody because she is unredeemed; 
unreliable because she is perplexed; insidious because she is, at 
heart, chaste. You don't believe me. You smile at my viewpoint. I 
won’t be able to convince you. But love does not make blind, as the 
saying goes. On the contrary, lov e concentrates our entire attention 
on one object, which we see with a manifold acuteness because we 
have discovered it . Our love is an expression for the fact that we 
have perceived qualities no one else has seen. The monomaniac 
character of love may make us blind to the rest of the world for a 
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while, but only seemingly, because we see only the surface of the 
world. But in love we see the essence of the beloved. For I believe 
there is only one true love — the love that affirms, the love that lets 
its object stand as it is. 1 have never wanted to change Tchernopol. 
Order, which is akin to the cadre viewpoint of the military man, 
doesn’t seem to me to be applicable to women, nor to the world, 
and certainly not to this particular world. To want to force her is 
synonymous with destroying her nature by force, which would be 
equivalent to ruining her. To make order in Tchernopol means to 
destroy Tchernopol. It means throttling her spirit in favor of some 
imaginary abstract form or other. You may have your own opinion 
of the spirit of Tchernopol. Permit me to express the fact that I 
honor it Yes, that’s wl.at I said — honor it, because I consider her 
infamous intellect of the street to be one of the original forms of the 
Great Eros, of the origin of all living fruitfulness of spirit I see in it 
what I call the 'intoxication of the sober,’ in a gnawing alert skepti- 
cism of everything, above all, of itsdf. Settled nowhere, secure 
nowhere, except in skepticism, therefore sovereignly disrespectful, 
without fear or reverence, prepared for anything and letting itself 
in for nothing, letting itself in for everything and prepared for 
nothing. . . . 

"You may want to counter with the thought that I love chaos. 
No. I believe only that the order of nature is stronger than the 
order of man. And I have th„ ity of Tchernopol to thank for this 
insight. You sec its spirit as destructive. The laudable intentions of 
General Petresku. to protect the city fr> -n a blood bath that would 
have fed on a few smashed noses, cor* forty dead. The spirit of 
Tchernopol took these forty sacrifices — call it desecration of the 
dead, if you like — and made a joke of it. That sounds macabre, but 
may I remind you of what a measure of suffering, what a profusion 
of painful experience is required to produce a |t ke? Generations 
sink into the grave before the grotesque p ss of a human situation, 
which was perhaps the cause of their s^nering, perhaps even of 
their death, becomes so clear diat it finds expression in a joke. In 
the laughter it releases, not a past tear is rendered unshed, but all 
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blame is forgiven. Tchernopol needed only forty dead to produce 
such an allegory for the grotesqueness of a human, all-too-human, 
situation. For this is what they tell each other: 

"On that night a gigantic watchman — that is to say, a protector 
of law and order — who had been put on duty to protect the Jews 
from the anti-Semites, went for a little Jew, brandishing his rifle 
butt. The little Jew yelled, f Stop! What's the matter with you? Vm 
not an Iron Guarded * ’But I am!' cried the watchman.” 

None of us, except Uncle Sergei, laughed, but Mr. Tarangolian 
seemed not to have been aiming at our risibility. 

"I can’t think of anything more characteristic of Tchernopol,” 
he said. "This joke, filtered through forty dead, is, to me, an ideo- 
gram of our town that includes every element of its intellectual 
structure. It reminds me of Tildy’s strange alternative — I mean 
his either-or of whether we are concerned with a ’just’ or a ’funny’ 
solution. Nowhere is the fatal humor of blatant justice as clearly 
expressed as it is here, as a joke, in the moral function of the jest: in 
its lightning-like illumination of the only true, unshakable actual 
reality in paradox. What do we mean by destruction? By decom- 
position? I can recall once having found a withered leaf. It had 
been destroyed down to the veiled delicacy of its veins, and had 
thus become extraordinarily beautiful, a natural work of art, re- 
duced to its essence, orderly, epitomized in the form of an idea. On 
the other hand, it was again only a paradox of itself, in the useless- 
ness of its skeleton, which no longer held anything together — so 
to say, a joke of a leaf, as a skeleton is the macabre joke of a human 
being. And still it seemed to me as if the greatest justice had been 
done that can be done to a leaf, in its destruction to this sketchy 
form.” 

Mr. Tarangolian contemplated the compact ash tip of his cigar, 
then conveyed it carefully to an ash tray and flicked it off. 

"Forgive me for my endless digressions,” he said. "They arise 
from sentimentality. Partir, e’est mounr un peu , isn’t that so? One 
is always bidding farewell to oneself. Everything that I think and 
say may be all wrong. Perhaps — ” he knit one of his magician eye- 
brows — "perhaps it is thought all wrong on purpose and told 
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mendaciously, in an effort to lie to myself. I am leaving this town 
and I should give an accounting to myself on how I leave it. Per- 
haps — ” now he smiled broadly, so that his perfect teeth became 
visible under his black, dyed mustache — "perhaps I can get out of 
making this account by declaring that order, as we humans conceive 
it, doesn’t exist except in our conception of it, and is therefore an 
artificial design. So that it is left to our fiee will to play it one way 
or another, all according to how seriously we take it. Because what 
I truly believe is that we are incapable of grasping the world. At 
best we can try to interpret it, and the more simply, the better. The 
more decisively the flight of our interpretation is concentrated on 
one point, whether we call it God or whether, instead of a name, 
we put at the end a sig.i for the relative nothingness of it all, the 
stabler the ground will be under our feet. It is the privilege of the 
very stupid and the very wise to have solid ground under their feet. 
Both live in a merciful state of simplification. And after all, 
whether we live in the center or on the surface of this world, which 
they tell us is an orb, it comes to the same thing in the end. For in 
the last analysis this orb is negatively conceivable, too — not 
demonstrable, but conceivable — so that 'he periphery could just as 
well be accepted as the center and the center could conceivably be 
the surface. . . 

Mr. Tarangolian bade us L ewtll but he remained over a year 
in Tchernopol without abandoning the legend of his imminent 
recall, also without ever resuming his o^ friendly relationship with 
our parental home. He no longer minted, in the disguise of the 
indolent bon vtvant , like the late Harun al-Rasbid, with his people. 
Thus, as time passed, his very appearance gained a legendary aspect. 
Our former intimate friend evoked astonishment, like a famous 
visitor from a strange land, whenever one caught u glimpse of him 
driving by in his elegant black carriage with the brass-rimmed 
lanterns and the whirling red spoked wheels. And if he did happen 
to put in a full-dress appearance on some extraordinary occasion 
or other, then it took place as if he had arrived from very far away 
for a significant visit. From that day on, he moved out of his old 
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aura into remoter spheres, and in the years to come he attained an 
extraordinarily eminent and, for Tchernopol, absolutely unique 
prestige. Even among ourselves we no longer spoke of "our friend 
Mr. Tarangolian,” much less disrespectfully of "Coco,” but we 
called him, with awe, "the prefect.” By the time he really left the 
city to become a cabinet member, he had become an institution. A 
picture of the town had become inconceivable without him, and his 
affectionately ironic nickname had been universally adopted. Even 
the newspapers printed it in quotes. For his sixty-fifth birthday, 
an article appeared with the headline: "Our Coco.” 

"Perhaps all of us should have ourselves ‘recalled* one day,” said 
Madame Aritonovitch. "Because, sooner or later, the time comes 
in which our life wants very arbitrarily to enter a new phase, and 
our former ties have become perishable and void. Why not lend 
fate a hand? There comes a day when the old pasturage is grazed 
bare and we have to seek another, eternally the same old nomads 
that we always were, incapable of cultivating our land.** 

And just as on those winter days in the country when the prefect 
used to visit us and we saw him, through the peepholes in the ice- 
flower foliage of our window'panes, get into his sled and ride away 
into the gray-white snow of the landscape, with his going out of 
our lives now, the same emptiness overwhelmed us, as if we were 
standing forlorn in the midst of all-overpowering, merciless 
Nature, from which man — its gauge and organizer — has been 
withdrawn. 
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MRS. LJUBANAROV GOES 
TO THE INSANE ASYLUM 

TILDY SHOOTS NASTASY 


With a light-spun sovereign smile of indulgence, as seductive 
and questionable as Uncle Sergeis sentimental charm, autumn 
scattered the deceptive riches of her colors and spread her uncostly 
gold leaf over the profane tin roofs and streets of Tchernopol. Mrs. 
Ljubanarov stood at th k garden gate, day in, day out, in sweet, self- 
contained indolence, like a tardily ripening fruit in a secret under- 
standing with the late sun. We saw a man enter the garden and 
pass her with a pale, stoic, almost manic determination. Straight 
as a ramrod under his large gray hat, he penetrated the magic circle 
of her honeyed smile in merciless unassailabilily and approached 
the house with resolute steps. The inveterate severity of his posture 
reminded us of the artificial tension in the gait of our hunchbacked 
seamstress. Miss Ilyutz: the evidence of a constant feat of energy 
that has become second nature by discipline and practice, like the 
energy with which her deformed body had mobilized all its reserves 
and developed unexpected p' v/cr , yes, even a certain charm. 

The painstaking correctness of his dress gave him a provincial 
air. His light suit had been carefully 'hosen for the appropriate- 
ness of its cut and design and was nea» 'y pressed and immaculate, 
as if it had been hung away cart fully in a closet and not been used 
for some time. Ilis gloves, of smooth, brown leather, were meticu- 
lously buttoned just above the wrist, and his broad-brimmed felt 
hat sat plump upright on his head, def antly miprcssive, yet suc- 
ceeded somehow — r robably quite ar i>st his will — in looking 
casual. Brooding seriousness and lurking pride — mustered, per- 
haps, as compensation for his quite apparent discomfort — gave 
him a touch of macabre ridiculousness. I found myself thinking 
that he must be an executioner in multi, about to take a trip to a 
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small but solidly bourgeois seaside resort, where he intended to 
spend his vacation, incognito, of course. We looked curiously under 
the brim of his irately but conscientiously donned traveling hat, 
which shaded his eyes and was underscored, in a parallel line, by 
the black hair of a short, energetic mustache, and our gaze found 
nothing but alienation and a remoteness of time into the anachron- 
ism of that other world from which he seemed to come. And only 
after he had passed us did we recognize him, more in the germina- 
tion of an inner clairvoyance than from any clearly definable dis- 
cernment. It was Tildy. 

Will it surprise anyone if I say that this recognition took place 
within us without dismay? Not because the other vision of him had 
grown dim or because it had become independent of his person and 
lived on in us in its own indestructible vainglory — the hussar, 
sparkling in the blue-gold brilliance of his uniform, coalesced with 
horse and saber into a menacing hornet, the threatening protector 
of his lady, reposing in the shell of her sled gliding by, with the 
pack of hounds playing about them like a herd of mythological 
satellites — nor because this fleeting vision had become a dream that 
refused to be matched by any reality, that wasn’t why Tildy failed 
to touch us now. We were not touched because we recognized him. 
No room was granted us for baffled astonishment because the 
vision of the hussar matched to a T this gloomy, clerical stranger in 
his carefully preserved holiday suit. 

For this reality had a transcendentalism all its own. Although 
the gentle, enduring light of disenchantment, which was effected 
by it, did not actually emanate from it, in fact, scarcely touched its 
shell, much less its core, nevertheless, it gave us an inkling, like 
the sound of a sonic depth-finder, that all reality took place like 
this . The expectancies we had of life would be fulfilled — though 
in the manner of a dispensation rather than as gifts, so that only 
late in life would we receive what by anticip '.tion we had robbed 
of its intrinsic value long ago — but this reality would never really 
touch us. However, even if a distance was thus put between us and 
the world, which made the latter something that could never 
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really be experienced, still we felt quite clearly that we were being 
determined by it. No refraction of the prism of our perception can 
diminish the power with which that which happens happens. 

Tildy had come to talk about his wife to Aunt Paulette, who, 
he knew, was a friend of Mr. Adamowski’s. For Tamara Tildy had 
left the house in our neighborhood and was living with Mr. 
Adamowski. 

Of course we found out nothing about the conversation that 
took place between him and Aunt Paulette. He left half an hour 
later, walked without moving a facial muscle, straight through the 
aura of the smile of the woman at the gate, his back absolutely flat 
and straight as a board. Curiosity overcame us. We ran into the 
house and asked what there was to be asked. We were told only that 
Tildy had been discharged from the asylum but was going back 
there once more, presumably to get his things. As for hk future — 
much shrugging of shoulders — a rehabilitation seemed out of the 
question under the present arbitrary circumstances. 

"So he isn’t going to shoot any of the people whom he chal- 
lenged to a duel: ) ” we asked. But our question was brushed aside as 
inappropriate and foolish. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Mrs. Ljubanarov disappeared 
from the garden gate. 

"If you don’t know whom she was waiting for, day in and day 
out,” Mrs. Morar told us late* mi Ling with her eyes closed ecstati- 
cally, "you know it now. She was waiting for him. With everybody 
who went by, he was proclaimed to hi - For she is evil, conceived 
and born in sin, nourished in hatred a r the breast oi her mother, 
who was a common servant. She had to wait for him, to destroy 
him, out of hatred for the other one who is her sister, yet is not her 
sister, but a princess of great refinement, so that on this earth she 
is like a butterfly in a storm.” 

But the prophetic runes of our old ' onfidante sounded hollow 7 
to us now. Her Biblical tone, between cm sc and prophecy, that had 
formerly caused our eyes to widen and had filled our hearts with 
almost sacred awe, no longer held us in its ban. The monotony of 
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her interpretations had begun to bore us. In her mystic simplifica- 
tion she no longer sufficed for all that life offered us now in the 
way of incomprehensibilities. 

And so a strange thing happened : our participation in the fate of 
our hero lost immediacy, became abstract, just as the dramatization 
of his fate rose to the crescendo of his finale. We discovered that the 
experiencing of a true drama only heightens its unbelievable 
aspects; the loss of a sense of reality is in exact proportion to the 
vehemence of the experienced reality. Just as Tildy’s disenchanted 
appearance touched us only superficially, the news of his death and 
how it came about struck us like nothing more than an echo. It took 
a long time for his story to be absorbed by m. Years had to pass and 
we had to go a long way before we regained the miracle world of 
the "literary existence” of our childhood. 

We heard various other commentaries on Mrs. Ljubanarov's 
disappearance from the garden gate. 

"Que voulez-vom?" said Uncle Sergei. "It was an action of the 
finest female psychology, that she followed him. After all, he 
almost shot himself for her. What is there that can convince a 
woman more conclusively than that a man is willing to die for 
her? Read Lesskoff. . . .” 

Aunt Paulette, to whom he had turned, remained unmoved. 
"Yes,” she said casually, after a while, "I will read your poet in 
order to understand women better. But I would have thought a 
simpler explanation would suffice: he was the only man who never 
paid any attention to her.” 

"Comment?” Uncle Sergei got quite excited. "You arc trying to 
say that a person does not notice, not even out of the corner of his 
eye, a woman for whom he is ready to fight a duel? Ah, chere 
cousine , you take us men for less coquette than we are.” 

"No. Only for just as inflated.” 

"It speaks for the unfortunate major that he was ready to fight a 
duel for a matter of principle,” Aunt Elvira spoke up. She didn’t 
have to swallow her last thought, "But not for a woman like that” 
because it was written all over her face. 
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Conversations like this, or, better said, monologues like this, 
which foundered because they were directed against each other, left 
us with a feeling of irritation that made us recalcitrant. They 
opened up to us, in spite of our resistance, a field we had failed to 
discover before the field of stupidity. Very much later we were 
given an opportunity to hear what Mr. Tarangolian had to say 
about the events of those days. But we had to remind him first of 
certain associations before he could reconstruct the case in detail, 
for by that time he was far removed from our world. 

I can assure you that Tildy was not the only one who remained 
cool when faced with this woman’s charms,” said rhe prefect with 
dignity, adjusting the red carnation in his buttonhole to his satis- 
faction. "But of course there may be a grain of truth in the opinion 
that his very obvious indifference incited her to follow him to the 
asylum. Not much more truth, though, than in Sergei Ni&foritch’s 
interpretation or in the conception of your macabre Mrs. Morar. 
Or in Fiokla Ignatiewna’s viewpoint which, if I recall, boiled down 
very simply to the fact that, on that afternoon, no other man hap- 
pened to be passing by. But I don’t believe any of it. Altogether, 
never believe anything yet believe everything, all at the same time. 
Especially in the study of the soul, you will find this a good recipe. 
And the reason for its popularity is that one is always right when it 
is used generally, but in any specific case — never. So be sure to 
agree to the interpretation nearest at hand and, at the same time, 
seek the one that is furthest away. . . 

"And that is?” we asked, waiting poi x*ly for an answer we felt 
we knew in advance. 

"If you are asking for my opinion,” said the prefect, "then I 
would say that it had to happen because it happe ned in Tchernopol. 
I know there isn’t much logic in that statement, but there is as much 
truth in it as in any other solution. Because, regardless of what 
insight is granted us when we witness ah «. * al event, we can never 
quite get around providence — if you can grasp what I mean by 
providence.” 

He nodded, dismissing us majestically, and was about to turn to 
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somebody else, but then he held us back suddenly with his old, 
familiar smile. 

"I used to wonder often,” he said, "what it was you saw in 
Tildy. Sometimes I thought I had guessed it, and I thought at the 
time that I should warn you about it. For what you saw in him, or 
longed for in him, that, my young friends, does not exist. In our 
profane world there is no such thing as a form, that a human being 
can make his own to such perfection that i v is transubstantiated in 
him to core or center point of a magic field of radiation. Those 
are legends, like the legend of the Holy Grail, in which perfect 
knighthood is given a mystic meaning. Very beautiful — no doubt 
about that — as a design, as an ideal, but definitely Utopian — that 
is to say, the hope of all hollow heads. Meanwhile,” and his ex- 
pression was distorted in a terrifying fashion by the failure of his 
efforts to hide his hatred behind a facade of joviality, "there re- 
mains a colossal difference between Parsifal, the redeemer who 
is present in his Coming , in which he has existence, and the mono- 
maniac fool who holds the rigidity of his principles up to a living 
world. Much may have gone under with the black-and-gold mag- 
nificance of the kaiser’s double-headed eagle that we, as its grave 
robbers, must miss. But we don’t shed a single tear for the code of 
honor of its booted and spurred cavaliers. We can be giateful to 
Tildy for exposing them to us in their full-fledged absurdity. Good 
evening, and give my regards to your parents.” 

It was our last meeting with the prefect and it took place at a 
party that Madame Aritonoviah gave to celebrate the tenth ad- 
versary of her Institut d’Education, with no idea at the time, of 
course, that it would soon be closed, due to nationalist pressure, 
because she was a Russian. Thus we found ourselves once more in 
the circle of our friends of that short epoch in which we had been 
pupils of the school. Blanche Schlesinger was missing. Her father 
had been called to Heidelberg shortly after the night of the 
Petresku Pogrom, as the unfortunate event was now T called. She 
flved with him there and had written to us how happy she felt in 
Germany: free of fear for the first time in her life. Unfortunately, 
the correspondence petered out after the exchange of a few letters. 
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But now I would like to tell what happened on the day after 
Tildy came to see Aunt Paulette, and on the following night. 

Tildy went back to the asylum, presumably to go through with 
the formalities of his discharge, perhaps, too, to spend a few more 
days there — after all, he didn't have a roof over his head, as the 
saying goes. And Mrs. Ljubanarov followed him, regardless of 
what her motives may have been. 

I have often imagined the picture the two must have made on 
that journey: the landscape flowing into the melancholy vastness 
where the fields girdled the rim of the town, in it the figure of the 
man with the light, erect, stiff grace of a tin soldier, marching 
forward unflinchingly, and, some distance behind him, the woman 
in her brightly embroidered peasant blouse, strolling idly, her 
beautiful hips swaying, her topaz gaze directed indolently and 
dreamily forward, between her teeth the stem of an asttr, her lips 
barely touching it. I can see her strolling along the garden fence, as 
if without a goal, as if she were trailing the sweetness of her 
languor out into the violet blue. I can see her in front of the 
peculiar architecture of the Feuer house, with its scurrile Nordic 
ornamentation, and I can sense die melody of the two — the house 
and the woman — an arty Wagner motif and an abstract flute theme 
rising into ever higher spheres of sensuousness, both interwoven 
with the resigned, ironic, melancholy D minor of a Jewish fiddle 
that an old beggar in the suburbs was playing in the dust at the side 
of the road, in front of the poor yellow-white bedaubed squares of 
houses that looked as if a schoolboy’s 1 • nd had drawn them, whose 
meager lights, whenever they put in an appearance night after 
night in the dove-blue of twilight, illuminated in us the great 
humility of our universal forlornness; an old man who had tran- 
substantiated the gestures of a poverty that was God-resigned en- 
tirely in tones and tints; a fervently smiling blind man, the patina 
of whose pallor of starvation was plaj<d out in the pistachio color 
of his skin, while the archaic iron-gray p ayes curls over his temples, 
from under the brim of his crumbling, much-handled, patent- 
leather Galician cap, transformed the faded mauve of his thread- 
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bare coat to the deep purple of nobility. And I always add in my 
mind the far-off, wind-scattered thumping of dance-floor music, 
which was played in the deserted emptiness of the suburbs on 
Sunday afternoons for homesick soldiers and their girls, its end- 
lessly repeated rumtata rumtata , overscreeched every now and then 
by the cockerel scream of a single trumpet and, with its fading 
in the perishableness of all longing, breaking out again in the 
explosions of cymbals that were smothered, in their turn, by the 
bass fiddle and a roll of drums. Nothing was ever able to bring the 
town of Tchernopol back to me so vividly as this picture that is 
composed of motifs, colors, sound, and most economic yet signifi- 
cant movement. It was as if I had captured the town's nature in a 
logogram, in a mathematical formula; and it may be because of 
this abbreviation and abstraction of my memory that I sometimes 
don't know today whether Tchernopol existed or whether it only 
has a place in my designs and dreams. 

The huge, repulsive building of the insane asylum stood out 
starkly in a rather wide area that stretched into the open country 
behind it; and it was enclosed by a wall over six feet high. I can 
recall our horror when we discovered that sharp glass had been 
cemented into the top of the wall to prevent anyone from climbing 
over it. In spite of this, the gate that led out into the street always 
stood open, and which of the tramps standing in front of it, gossip- 
ing his time away, w r as the doorkeeper, was always difficult to ascer- 
tain. We were told later that even at night it was rarely locked. And 
why should it have been ? Dangerous cases weren't allowed outside 
the building without supervision anyway, and the harmless inmates 
who worked in the garden or helped in the kitchen were as used to 
their environment as domestic animals, and showed no inclination 
whatsoever to leave it. Of course, what took place behind the barred 
windows of cells inside the building was left to your imagination. A 
look through the gate, at the somber, square, barrack-like building 
had always been quite enough for us. Its feverish-looking brick red 
reminded us of raw meat in a butcher shop. But there was some- 
thing trim about its sharp contours under its flat, tin roof and in the 
barren flight of the rows of meticulously laid-out vegetable beds 
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that lay to the rear, where little men moved about, tiny figures, in 
the gray uniforms of the asylum. Altogether, the whole place 
looked remote and reduced in size to us, as if seen through the 
wrong end of a telescope. 

It was exciting to imagine how first Tildy, with the unflinching 
step of the tin soldier, which made him seem far removed, and 
remote, too, entered this enclosure of primitive, toylike simplifica- 
tion, and disappeared in it, was swallowed up by it as if he had 
belonged there from the start, and how then Mrs. Ljubanarov 
penetrated it, swaying and golden, and, with her vitality, brought 
thi> static diorama to life, with wide-awake, moon-struck figures 
dancing in interchanging rounds about her, trying, with their faces 
turned to the heavens or with their eyes widened prophetically, to 
follow and grasp the magpie flurry of the strange ideas and 
thoughts that fluttered about their heads, sometimes sending the 
deception of an empty smile or the quick black tempeSt of their 
anger into the void. 

Only in such dreamlike measures could that which happened 
have happened: that she lost sight of Tildy and slipped ever farther, 
ever deeper into the magic world of dissolved associations, out of 
which the horrible finally emerged. Because when we were told 
later what had taken place, too much that was momentous had 
resulted from it for us to be satisfied with the sober accounting of 
discharged facts. The meaning of the story of the sad hero of our 
childhood would never have uawncd on us. Even so, it remained 
forever unspeakable. 

According to the story, this is what h ppcned* Mrs. Ljubanarov 
did not follow Tildy into the building, but wandered on to the 
vegetable garden that lay behind it. In its furthermost corner, 
behind glass- and straw-covered vegetable beds, a half-collapsed 
tool shed leaned against the wall. This was where the crazy "poet,” 
Karl Pjehovitch, usually worked, mostly alone. 

Tildy had soon attended to his affairs the building and came 
out to see his protege once more, perhaps to bid him farewell, 
perhaps to pacify him and promise that he would continue to look 
in on him. He didn’t find him working in the beds but he could 
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hear terrible sounds coming from the tool shed, a gurgling, a bestial 
groaning, so he hurried over to it What he came face to face with 
there was always only indicated to us with embarrassment, and it 
took a long time for us to grasp it, or, rather, to find the courage to 
grasp it. 

Tildy looked into the ghastly, distorted face of the gentle poet, 
looked into the hollow of his foaming mouth, the mouth that had 
spoken beautiful things to him, humbly, faltering in the radiance of 
his illumination, out of which his tongue now thrust forth gurgling 
outcries from between bared teeth. Tildy saw the lamentably 
deranged man in raving madness, Mrs. Ljubanarov lying in ecstasy 
in his arms. 

Nobody could ever explain with what intentions Tildy then 
came into town. Judging by his character, it is very likely that he 
did it to find Professor Ljubanarov and to tell him what had tran- 
spired and to remind him of his duties as a husband. It remained a 
riddle. 

There was a lot of guesswork, too, as to whether Tildy had taken 
a weapon with him on purpose or if he had carried it on him out 
of military habit. Anyway, he went straight back to town. Mean- 
while, it had become late afternoon. The dove-blue veils of twilight 
were weaving across the still-light heavens. The hour of the daily 
corso had begun; die patschkas and strollers were assembling. 
Tildy walked past them, straight as a ramrod, expressionless, eyes 
unflinchingly front, until he came to the arc light of the Trocadero, 
which was already lit. Here Nastasy stood in the circle of his 
friends. 

According to all testimony, no words were exchanged. Nastasy 
didn’t smile, much less laugh. He didn’t even let an ironic shadow 
pass across his expression, which was superior and scornful by 
nature. He stared blankly at the man in his perpendicular traveling 
hat. All the others standing around idly did the same thing. And 
Tildy, who was on the point of passing Nastasy, as he had passed 
everybody else, drew his pistol out of his pocket absolutely unex- 
pectedly, and shot Nastasy in the face. He collapsed immediately. 
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And then something happened that, after a few seconds of horri- 
fied paralysis, was to transform the disconcerted crowd into a spring 
freshet of roaring laughter, laughter such as the town of Tcherno- 
pol had not experienced in a lifetime, that spread like the wind 
through the entire town and lasted for days. 

Nastasy, who was lying there lifeless, began to move, tried to 
get up, yes, and got up, with his friends helping him; stood on 
weak legs, confused and swaying, with the blood pouring down his 
face and out the back of his head, with no idea of what had hap- 
pened to him, and looked questioningly at those who were support- 
ing him. The bullet had entered the middle of his forehead, just 
above the root of his nose, had come out again at the back of his 
head, and had smashed the glass over the picture of the Trocadero 
beauties. Still, there he i>cood, upright, asking what on earth had 
happened. 

The explanation was simple, even if incredible. Nastaiy had an 
extraordinarily flat, receding forehead, and he always held his head 
proudly high and tilted back a little into his neck. So the bullet 
had hit his forehead at such an acute angle that it had run under his 
scalp, along his skull, and out the back of his head again, without 
touching the bone. At first sight, though, it must have looked as if 
it had gone through his brain without doing any damage. And 
Tchernopol jubilated over such a preposterous joke. 

And a few humorists didn’t see anything less funny in the fact 
that, in the general confusion, .obtxly thought of anesting Tildy. 
The surprised passers by, who had only heard a shot without notic- 
ing who had fired it, and who at first v ned all their curiosity on 
the victim, didn’t notice Tildy, who walked on quietly. They ex- 
pected to see somebody running away or already captured, and kept 
asking each other where the man who had fired the shot was. 

When a perplexed policeman was finally called in, he first found 
himself faced with the impenetrable wall of the b \< ks of the gaping 
onlookers, who hadn’t the slightest idea v^at had happened, even 
less so when laughter rose out of the midst of the pressing throng 
and spread to an uproar. So Tildy walked on unchallenged, past the 
Cafe Kochartschjuk, toward the Ringplatz. By the time his name 
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was finally mentioned, and everybody began looking for him, he 
had disappeared in the ever-thickening veils of twilight. 

It remains uncertain, too, whether it was a coincidence or not 
that he then met up with Professor Ljubanarov. Nothing, Uncle 
Sergei assured us, could have been more natural than that even so 
"disciplined" a man as Tildy should have felt the need of a drink 
after having fired a shot that he must certainly have had to consider 
fatal, and that Professor Ljubanarov just happened to be among 
those present, in the dive, near the railway station, which Tildy en- 
tered for this purpose. Perhaps Tildy was even on his way there and 
wanted to leave on the evening train. Anyway, Ljubanarov’s pres- 
ence in the tavern was far too much a part of that unfortunate 
drunkard’s nocturnal habits for anyone to attribute the meeting of 
the two men to anything but chance. But all this lies in obscurity. 
The events grow light again only when we find Tildy sitting with 
Ljubanarov, and the short, sad story of his love for Mititika 
Pjowartschjuk begins. 
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LOVE AND DEATH 
OF THE ERMINE 


I am fully conscious of the fact that I am violating all the rules of 
storytelling by introducing a new character, who is to play a promi- 
nent part, so late in my story, and the only beloved of my hero at 
that! But I said from the beginning that we who have stories to tell 
are reporting always only about ourselves, revealing how they came 
to be our stories, by which I don’t mean only how we experienced 
them but also how they came to be our stones while we were tell- 
ing them. We are children when our heroes appear to us as visions, 
and we lose a miraculous world with their realization and with 
their death, and everything we gain thereby flows into the knowl- 
edge that we have come a little closer to our own dying. Seen from 
the threshold of our death, the characters w ho put in an appearance 
last arc become first, casting their shadows over everything that 
has gone before. Invisible, they are therefore a part of the story 
from the start. 

I am speaking of a girl whom Tildy met on his last night. They 
say he loved her, and everything speaks for it. We heard about her 
only after Tildy ’s death and saw her for the first time very much 
later. She was a prostitute. He. name was Mititika Pjowartschjuk. 
In the station district she was t ailed "the American.” I will describe 
her to you. 

She was young, younger r han she seemed to be at fir-r sight and 
she was, without doubt, unusually pretty, even beautiful. But the 
delicate aspects of her face, the soft, girlish curve of her cheeks, her 
fine little nose, her disconcertingly big gray eyes, which were set 
rather wide apart, her w onderful thin, and the em iianting shape of 
her mouth were all so heavily made up t k * the effect w^as that of a 
mask, frightening in its artificiality and rigidity. 

I am not exaggerating when I say that it took courage to look 
at her, more courage, anyway, than it usually takes to look a human 
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being full in the face. Everything that is mask is, essentially, simpli- 
fication, an abstraction of the human face, its most general and non- 
committal form, consisting, as it does, simply of die two eyes, the 
nose, and mouth — extremest banality, therefore, to the verge of the 
exalted banality of death. And the face of death looked at you out 
of the mask of this young prostitute and was, if anything, accentu- 
ated by the contrariness of the impression of fleeting ephemerality 
evoked by her make-up, which somehow gave a contrasting effect 
of eternal youth. For actually, a mask reveals nothing; on the 
contrary, it is total divestiture, from which is derived its eroticism. 
But the source of its daemonic qualities lies in the shamelessness of 
the lost face . The mask is a frame in which innumerable faces re- 
side fleetingly, without any of them ever settling down. From 
what little I know of Tildy’s love, it must have consisted of trying 
to establish a face in her mask. It must have been a heroic battle 
against the horror that springs out of the banality of nothingness. 

When we met the girl, Mititika Pjowartschjuk, she had lost any 
kind of face. Hers was a doll-like mask in which the disguised 
features of all fashionable beauties could be found, but not a 
single feature of her own. When she encountered Tildy, however, 
her mask still held the promise of innumerable faces. 

According to the fashion of those days, it was stuck in the frame- 
work of an almost brimless hat, which was w'orn inverted deeply on 
the head, and a flattering collar that stood up high to the cheeks. 
These cloche hats, as they w 7 ere called, made the head seem larger 
and the body slighter, again giving the rigid, painted mask a child- 
like effect. She had pulled two curls of her short hair out from 
under her hat, over the temples, in awkward, artificial coquettish- 
ness. The way she looked at you over narrowed shoulders, hunched 
up into the warmth of her collar, as if in the shudder of a chill, was 
shy, lost, and confused, and beseechingly intimidated. Behind her 
doll-like features was hidden the nymph poised for flight. And 
then again she was a siren, for this look was dangerously and trium- 
phantly aware of its appeal. The timidity with which she held her 
collar together at the throat, under her chin, was like the gesture of 
a naked woman surprised, trying to hide her breasts. Her elbows, 
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which she held crooked close to her body, did not draw her dress 
protectingly about her; they seemed to be pressing it to her skin. 
Her low waistline was not made proportionate by her skirt, which 
fell to her knees; it served only to lengthen the top half of her 
body and shorten her thighs, and the pattering of her feet on their 
span-high heels was not graceful. In spite of her slim vitality, her 
body was somehow ponderous. She looked like a wingless bird with 
a human head. Added to that, her hands were extraordinarily ugly. 
They must have been frozen once. They were bluish red; the skin 
was brittle and cracked. Her long, lacquered nails grew like claws 
out of their ruined roots. Her voice, too, was rough, cracked, and 
shrill. She was a Ruthene, and spoke only a few words of any other 
language. The harsh idiom came so unexpectedly from her mouth 
that at first you simply did not understand her. 

She was too young, too poor, too uneducated to have any feeling 
for * quality.’* What she wore was cheap and tasteless. But it is an 
old theatrical truth that the best effects can sometimes be reached 
with the shoddiest expedients, and I can imagine that many 
women, who had everything that could be considered truly elegant 
at their disposal, only not a feeling for style, must have envied 
Mititika her cheap finery. They must have envied her, too, the 
appeal of her tawdriness, not only its erotic effect, which all femi- 
nine finery has, but the personal charm resulting from it. 

There was a recklessness in her clear-cut decision to be vulgar, 
yet it was attractive, too. One nnds among many girls ot her pro- 
fession, also in people who choose to live on the border line where 
an extremely prosaic existence takes on ,pects of the adventurous, 
even of the poetic, one often finds among these creatures the touch- 
ing and, sometimes, ridiculous urge to approximate an ideal — a 
person or a type — each according to her taste. And such an obvi- 
ously formal cliche always gives an impression of triviality. 

Mititika Pjowartschjuk represented no person or t\pe, only the 
"prevailing style.” And this she did to pe A f rion, in her expression, 
in her gestures, yes, even down to the cut of her face, and since even 
her affectations fell under the anonymous heading of "style,” the 
effect the girl had on one vras not obtrusive, or forward. If one had 
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the heart to take a good look at her, one would have found some- 
thing approximating discretion in her very tawdriness, even a 
trace of decency, of breeding. She wore her glaring, inhuman mask 
with grace. It gave her character. 

She was called "the American” derisively, because she claimed to 
be the daughter of a fine gentleman who had had to emigrate to 
America as the result of a scandal. There he had become a million- 
aire, and one day she would inherit his fortune. I never took the 
trouble to find out how much of this was true. Because, among all 
the mad dreams with which we humans bedaub the cells of our 
existence, in order to widen its walls and break through them, that 
of high rank and mysterious birth speaks always for a nature that 
is, at heart, noble. It is a metaphor, a meaning that is close at hand, 
an expression and interpretation of the conscious mind to be differ- 
ent, to be of other blood than the masses, and it is actually a devout 
vision in that it tries to legitimize the feeling of being special by the 
grace of noble birth. If we still had our gods, then those among us 
who feel they must be extraordinary would claim they were de- 
scended from the gods. 

I have pictured the meeting of Tildy with this girl just as I 
often have his trip to the insane asylum, with Mrs. Ljubanarov 
following him, and in some mysterious way the one seemed always 
to be a paraphrase of the other, two scenes of a ballet that was con- 
cerned with the nearness of death, in which the dancing figures of 
life and death were interchanged. In the one, constant motion 
woven into somnambulistic measures and dissolved again in 
manic pas seuls that took place in a vacuum, against the glassy, 
petrified motley of the autumnal landscape, to culminate in the 
brutality of a savage copulation and a killing without death; in the 
other, the immobile forlornness of three figures, suffering, sitting 
stiffly in the crude carnival of a tavern, while the gigantic ex- 
perience of love burst from them, barbarically radiant, like the 
jewel-set nimbus of a Byzantine saint. 

The dive, which the merciless direction of fate chose as a back- 
drop for this last scene, was called Etablissement Mon Repos. It was 
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a derelict of the amusement-hungry garrison lions of Austrian days, 
as desolate as death now, become greasy, smelly, and suspect, 
visited only, but for the regulars — pimps and smugglers — by a few 
traveling salesmen from the bedbug-ridden hotels in the neighbor- 
hood, and by a few drunken soldiers and paymasters who wandered 
in by mistake and enjoyed blustering like officers in these sorry 
surroundings. For above the grimy tawdriness of a toughly vital, 
provincial-tango atmosphere of bliss, the style elements of the new 
era had settled down on the place like crustaceans on the heel of a 
wrecked frigate. Nowhere could you find them more clearly ex- 
pressed than in a second-rate cabaret like this, where the world of 
boxer and flapper could unfold in all its dubiousness, in soiled 
plush niches, in the poisonous color of cocktails and liqueurs, in 
the lettering of yellowed police regulations that were pasted on 
blind mirrors beside bunches of garish paper flowers, in the decep- 
tive light of the fly-dirt-speckled milk-glass lamps over the imita- 
tion marble bar with its nicked, constantly dripping nickel faucets. 
On the cracked bar stood an iron grill for the various snacks that 
were eaten with the acrid schnapps. Bunches of garlic and red 
peppers hung from the lamps, and the syncopated uproar that 
blared forth from the crooked horn of the gramophone went under 
in the coarse, throaty rumble of Ruthenian swearwords. The tri- 
umphant victory march of modern times seemed to have come to 
a standstill here, just as an abandoned factory is soon overgrown 
again by wildwood. The inexicrminable peasant and underworld 
elements of this godforsaken province had taken possession of alien 
forms and dragged them relentlessly lown to their level. The 
Etablissemcnt Mon Repos could be diticrcntiated from the innu- 
merable other dives of the darker parts of the town only by its 
shabbily pretentious shell. Later, when I used to go there often in 
order to picture Tildy’s last night to myself as vividly as possible, I 
discovered, over the door of the staircase that led to die rooms on 
the first floor that could be taken by u ^our — the picture of a 
hussar. 

It must have been forgotten up there, from an era that had gone 
under. It was a photograph of the German crown prince in the uni- 
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form of the Danzig Deathhead Hussars, a colored print, evidently 
cut out of some magazine and stuck, without glass, into a cheap 
wooden frame. He was sitting, knees stretched, his high, thin rid- 
ing boots stuck casually in the stirrups, on a horse that was tightly 
cinched and idealized to the point of caricature, with a long neck, 
spindly legs, a very full chest, and high rump, its little head 
stretched out meaninglessly into the landscape. 

The crown prince looked lost on his horse. With the stance of a 
jockey, sumptuously braided with loops and tassels, his narrow, 
high, fur-trimmed collar rammed under his chin, he looked like 
something between gingerbread rider and barrel-organ monkey. 
His fearfully narrow, much too long face was turned full on who- 
ever happened to be looking at him. From under his top-heavy fur 
hat, with the pirate s skull and crossbones on it, he gazed out at 
you with the gentle look of a calf — shy, sincere, affectionate, and 
astounded, as if he had just come up for air out of fairy-tale waters, 
the child of a nix peering out of his pond, startled, undecided 
whether he should dive under again or leap trustingly into the lap 
of the stranger standing there suddenly, facing him. And this touch- 
ing, absurd remoteness lay less in the nature of the person repre- 
sented than in the representation itself — the uncontestable, illus- 
trious triteness of the portrait of a prince. He wasn’t supposed to 
be a human being in the general sense, but a prince; not a character, 
but a symbol. Thus his personal aspects swam lost on a surface that 
meant nothing and could mean nothing but surface, in other words, 
total annunciation in renunciation. 

The bewitchment of the fairy-tale calf thus portrayed was 
slightly repulsive. It reminded me of Professor Feuer's neck stick- 
ing out of his open collar. One begrudged the poor German crown 
prince his longing to leap into ones lap. It was a betrayal of his 
princeliness. With it, he wasn’t the crown prince wholly and self- 
lessly, but he dimmed a prince's uncontestably illustrious veneer 
with the scum of his humanness. And with that the final expression 
of his princely character, which was his undeniable elegance, was 
given a peculiar falseness, became gesture, the gesture of a per- 
plexity between flight and surrender, between self-renunciation in 
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pride on the one hand and in love on the other. And it clung to 
him like a secret need. The beseeching shyness and nakedness in 
his forget-me-not-blue eyes seemed to be squeezed out of him 
painfully by his too-high collar. It was the look of a child in a 
carnival costume, whom some brutal experience has awakened out 
of the magic existence of fancy dress. 

I couldn't believe then, and can't now, that it was a coincidence 
that Tildy's last night and his love should have been played out 
under this picture. The more I looked at it, the more it seemed to 
become the vanishing point of every perspective of my hero’s story. 
And I looked at it with all the thoroughness that had been left me 
from childhood. No occupation of later years, however fervent or 
conscientious, can equal the patience and justice of the stubborn 
procedure of a child’s world embodiment. It is religious in the true 
sense of the word, because religion is the patience of becoming 
perceptive. 

We didn't let go of what we had perceived as children until 
it had become a part of us, with which we did not behave logically 
but, I would like to say, mathematically. We entered into a discus- 
sion with what we were observing, we analysed it, took it unto us 
layer by layer in all its elements, in a procedure that still preserved 
its wholeness. And thus it remained imbedded in us, but in a 
different aggregation, until finally some stimulus or other — a 
picture that was akin to it, a sound — brought it down kaleido- 
scopically in a flow of matching pictures. It was always a cogitation 
when we contemplated anything, and our goal was forever the 
secret meaning that dwells in all things md in all associations. 

The curtain of darkness that fell on the scene after lildy's shot 
and his disappearance into the dusk of twilight rises for us again 
with his gaze, as it meets the eyes of the prostitute, who is sitting 
beside the sodden professor. Tildy met her eyes in an unguarded 
moment, when she was looking at him. He couldn t know that she 
was nearsighted, and the unfathomable ei Ns ;na that is common to 
all big, wide-open, widely spaced eyes was increased by the veil of 
her myopia. It must have perplexed him momentarily, just as it 
perplexed anyone who suddenly met her gaze. The root of her nose 
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was broad in comparison with its fine point and delicate nostrils. 
This made it seem short and childlike. The girl had turned her 
head, with its big cloche hat, sideways, in a casual curiosity that 
came from boredom. She understood only Ruthenian, and although 
her attention was more or less undisguisedly fixed on what was 
going on around her, particularly on the men who were drinking 
and carousing, she was trying, with what one might call profes- 
sional courtesy, not to seem impatient, sime she was being treated 
at the table of the professor. She was keeping herself amused by 
trying to read, on Tildy's face, the effect of what the drunkard was 
saying in German, interspersed by Latin quotations. She had turned 
up the collar of her coat, a shabby, yellowed piece of ermine, and 
it nestled against her cheek. Her heavily rouged mouth was open 
a little in an expression of the mild, almost affectionate irony with 
which some people listen to fine-sounding words in a foreign 
language. Professor Ljubanarov was speaking in idioms that were 
incomprehensible to her, with the unmistakable, whiningly pom- 
pous speech of the dypsomaniac. The gibberish of his intoxication 
poured out of his trembling mouth: passionate, tortured avowal, 
self-castigation, anger, scorn, megalomania, and the Orphic clamor 
in which all this was buried, the nonsense and profundity of a 
blindly tapping clairvoyance that staggered through the purple surf 
of dissolved associations, a clairvoyance to which sudden genial in- 
sights were given for which it then found marvelous word forma- 
tions and talked them to death again with its diffusiveness. And 
all this underscored by grotesque mimicry, by wild or sly laughter 
that was sucked up into itself again in the tremors of a sob, by 
visionary gestures and a precipitate crumpling up of the whole 
body, only to end up every now and then in a dull, glassy stare. 

He had grasped Tildy’s arm and was holding onto it convul- 
sively as he talked at him with the manic urgency of the hopeless. 

. . Are you he for whom I take you? Can you grasp what I 
have to say? If you are he, then you must understand. . . . Omnes 
'unde amor iste’ rogant ' tibi? f Venit Apollo: ' Galle , quid insanit?’ 
inquit , 'tua cur a Lycoris perque nives alium perque borrida castra 
secuta est/ 'Ecquis erit modus?* inquit . . . . And listen to this: 
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'Amor non talia curat 9 : nec lacrimis crudelis Amor . . . Are you 
listening? . . . nec lacrimis crudelis Amor saturatur . . . Very 
well. Despise me. All of you. Despise me. Who wants to under- 
stand me? Virgil. The great Virgil. Have you really understood it? 
Everybody asks: ' Whence cometh love? 9 Apollo came: 'G alius, 
what are you raving about? 9 II e said, 'Lycoris, your beloved, follows 
another through ice and snow and wasteland. Do you never de- 
mand moderation? 9 And he, ' What does love care? 9 Do you hear 
me? 'What does love care? Love never has enough tears 9 99 Sobs 
shook him. "I know it. Yes, yes, I know it. I am despicable. The 
most despicable of all despicable people. The cuckold of the town. 
I am not Gallus, do you hear? And she is not Lycoris. She is a 
whore. . . 

He laughed. "Oh help me, help me, in my shame! But who has 
compassion? You, perhaps? Haven’t you had her, too? Tell me, 
haven’t you had her, too? Hahaha! You don’t let yourself be 
startled, sir. My compliments. My admiration. You don’t let your- 
self be dismayed. Permit me to introduce myself. Dr. Ljubanarov, 
formerly professor at the Cyrillic high school. It is a habit of mine 
to astonish my pupils, to rake their ignorance by surprise. But you, 
sir, let us speak of you. Let m speak of pjidc. A pride like yours . . . 
doesn’t it come, perhaps, from the fact that in every moment that 
you are not proving yourself, you despise yourself? But what do 
you know about it, sir? This doq with his tail cut off . . . people 
point at him. They laugh at him, and he is ashamed of himself, and 
is not ashamed to show he is ashamed of himself. The core of his 
personality remains undestroyed. You 1 idcrsrand what I mean? 
The core of the personality of this dog . . . The lowly man bows 
before the illustrious one and takes his revenge as best he can. But 
you, my brother . . . Come closer. I’m going to tell) ou all about 
it because you arc my brother-in-law. I do no* ha\e the honor to 
know you, sir. I know you only by sight i«nd fioin what I have 
heard about you, so I know that you are 1/ brother-in-law. And I 
want to tell you that the world is constructed out of laughter. The 
angels laugh at the humans, the archangels laugh at the angels, 
and God laughs at everything. He laughs at the suffering in your 
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pride, just as He laughs at the suffering in my love. Omnia vincit 
Amor: et nos cedamus Amort. . . . And He laughs. Because it is 
godlike to laugh. Nothing is as godly in us as our laughter. You 
. . . no. You don't change your face. You don't have the usual 
two wrinkles down the side of your mouth that are cut by laughter. 
No . . . not by laughter. Nature cuts them. Because she is 
ashamed. Because she wants to put the meanness'of the human face 
in parentheses. You could be beautiful. Do you know that? But you 
are not beautiful, brother-in-law. You have no face. You have a 
transfer picture stuck up there above your collar and, behind it, 
where a soul bleeds in the case of those others who are low, one can 
see yours sweating! Is that why you came here? Did you want to see 
if the curs still get out of your way, major? You don't mind if I in- 
troduce myself, do you? I am your brother-in-law. You were so 
magnanimous as to stand up for my honor. We are brothers. But it 
is the brotherhood of Cain and Abel. Did it ever occur to you how 
you dragged me in the mire with your magnanimity? Now every- 
body knows it. Now the curs get out of my way in the street. But 
look — I’m laughing. I have been debased, therefore I can laugh. 
I’m laughing, see? I am a god! I am a god! . . .*' 

The girl sitting beside him had turned her face to Tildy, the 
trace of an ironic, patient smile on her mouth. For her, he was a 
total stranger. She knew nothing about him, nothing of his rela- 
tionship to Ljubanarov, and she hadn't understood or grasped a 
word he had said. She could see no reaction in Tildy’s face, only 
that he seemed to be very tired, and she felt scornful compassion 
for the composure and patience with which he put up with the 
bathetic stream of words. But then, when Tildy's face began to 
come clear before her nearsighted eyes, she saw that his mouth was 
helpless under his trim, short black mustache. It was the mouth of 
a victim. 

There was no suffering in his expression. She saw that the short 
hair above his temples was gray, and a soft, thoughtful expression 
erased her smile. She saw herself face to face with a person of good 
family, of breeding, such as she had never met before. It was a 
refinement she knew nothing about but she grasped it at once. 
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Like all those who are set aside from others by a more sensitive 
nervous system and a more rapidly reacting intellect, she felt she 
had a certain kinship with refinement. The legend of her high birth 
and future wealth had given her a fine feeling for human qualities 
regardless whence it came — whether her mother had lied to her 
about it in a lullaby story of despair or whether it had been dis- 
pensed by providence — so that die other 0 could mock her because 
she was so different from them in her slowness and awkwardness 
when faced with the dexterities of a profane life, a proficiency in 
which all those excel who have been put together robustly. She 
was so close to her childhood that one could still see in her the 
happily dreaming and, oh, so easily destroyed nature of those who 
are very sensitive, against whom the hatred of all trivial people is 
directed. This childlike aura had preserved her from feeling the 
mockery with which people called her "the American." She ac- 
cepted it in the spirit in which she thought it was being dealt out 
to her, as a compliment. She was also spared any reflex actions as 
far as her present existence was concerned. She lived in the future 
that had been promised her. She was not a fallen creature. The 
indescribably shoddy elegance of the Etablissement Mon Repos 
still represented the big wide world to her, although she knew 
there was a larger, more luxurious world beyond. But just this 
greater world was on its way to her. That was what she had to look 
forward to. That she gave her !f v • men came naturally to her. It 
went with her kittenish coquetry and her great capacity for ten- 
derness, and that she got paid for it was die last thing that worried 
her. Sometimes, with the important earn stness of a child absorbed 
in a game, she called it her 1 profession.” She kept account of what 
she took in and what she owed. But with all these, if you like, 
infantile and backward characteristics, she was possessed of a fem- 
ininity that found visible expression in her genius for keeping up 
with the styles of the day. And this femininity was evident in every 
aspect of her nature. And it was she win . cognized him. As he 
lifted his gaze and met hers, this chaste recognition was in her eyes. 

He saw her face through the mask of her cheap make-up. He 
saw the beauty of a young woman, not only in the delicacy of her 
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features but also in an expression of intimate relationship to the 
world, which was fed by the experiences of her body and by the 
innate, age-old wisdom of her senses. He was to discover other faces 
in her, and even though she was soon to become torture to him, to 
begin with he was delighted with every one of these discoveries. 
Because he, too, recognized her with this look. Through the puz- 
zling veil of her nearsighted eyes he thought he saw her , the core 
and seed of her inconstant and incomprehensible nature. And that 
was what he thought he loved, as the joy of seeing a response to the 
feelings that surged toward her — a first echo, then the first sharp 
pain of disappointment — told him that he loved her. And I want 
to tell you that he behaved like a hero. He wouldn’t have been 
Tildy, the knight, the Widow Morar s angel in armor, if he had not 
stood steadfast in his determination to love this core and seed of her, 
not what one of her fleeting faces promised. Jusr because the last ter- 
rible scene of this night, when he struck her, has been vouched for 
to me, I know that he must have used up and worn threadbare all 
the strength and opposition in him to this frightfulness of love. 
He was, without doubt, not an unusual person and most certainly 
not the hero our childish fantasy had wanted to see in him. He 
was a duty-ridden, creaking pedant, with monomaniac aspects — a 
crank, if you like. He couldn’t help it that he was virtuous. It was 
the heritage of the world from which he came, a world that had 
gone under. In the idiom of Tchernopol, one would have said he 
just happened to be one of the slow ones who can grasp only very 
gradually that times have changed. He couldn’t grasp that he had 
to die until nothing was left him but to grasp it. His surface was 
indestructible from the outside. And it remained undestroyed until 
this last night, in spite of all that had happened to him. It broke 
when it was dimmed by the scum of his humanness. It broke with 
his love. With love and at the hands of love, it had to founder. 
Because love is possible only in a world of forms. In that he set out 
to love what was formless, he betrayed himself. As a character 
who makes every decision immediately and in the most extreme 
way, with this choice he chose his death. 

Professor Ljubanarov babbled on and on. Tildy ofFered the girl 
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a glass of wine. She refused it; she never drank. But then, with shy 
courage, she asked if she might have an orange. Tildy didn’t un- 
derstand at once. He spoke Ruthenian very badly, only just as 
much as an officer had to speak in order to make himself under- 
stood to the colorful conglomerate of his troops. She pointed to a 
basket of oranges on the buffet, and when Tildy agreed eagerly, 
she called out to the owner to bring her one. He took one from 
the top, put it on a plate, and indicated, with a nod, that the waiter 
should take it to the girl, at which Tildy ’s deep-seated revulsion 
to the vulgarity of the whole place burst from him. With a few 
sharp words, he told the owner to send over the whole basket and 
let her choose her own orange. The waiter put the basket on die 
table in front of the girl 

She clasped her hands under her chin in her delight. "Am I to 
have them all?" she said. 

Tildy could do nothing but nod his approval. And in the course 
of this distressingly unconventional ^nd, in other respects, too, 
rather fatal gesture, which had escaped him in the momentary 
embarrassment caused by her naive question, he discovered that it 
filled him with the sweetest sensation of sympathy. He bit his lip, 
but immediately found a legitimate reason for his compassion. 

She remained for a while with her hands folded under her chin, 
like someone praying, lost in enchanted contemplation of the 
basket filled w'ith its bright, round fruit; then she took one, held 
it in her hand, felt it almost reverently, stroked the glowdng high- 
lights of its oily, porous skm, put it back carefully, and arranged 
the others around it, in order to satiate nerself again ar the sight 
of their profusion. 

The effect of her behavior was exaggerated. He didn’t know if 
it was flirtatious affectation or, perhaps, even a deeply ironic trick 
she w r as playing, a calculated hoax, with which ro underscore her 
fashionable appearance with a contrast of uninhibited childishness. 
But her delight was so sincere that he bru d aside the possibility 
that he might be underestimating her in two equally suspect ways 
— as his alertness demanded in moments of danger and this in- 
tensification of his manliness delighted him. He was grateful to 
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her for it. And because he was ready to take her up on both scores, 
he already respected her as an opponent. He didn’t have to be 
ashamed any longer of his sentimental feelings. She was a legiti- 
mate cause, a commensuration, a duel. 

From then on, he followed her playful behavior with the 
attentiveness of a fencer, ready to assault. Everything she did, he 
felt, referred directly to him, and his delight caught flame at hers. 
Again she picked up one of the oranges and looked at him, and 
he nodded, and this time he smiled at her. And she answered his 
smile as if it had been a challenge, and dug her nails into the oily 
rind of the fruit, barbarically, cruelly. She tore at the skin, her 
nails like claws, and peeled it off in big, furry pieces, without 
giving a thought to whether she was damaging the fruit or not. 
Her fingers dripped juice as she separated the segments. She dug 
them deep into the torn, swollen inner heart of the fruit to dig out 
the pits, and pulled it apart until it was a heap of torn fragments. 
But she didn't eat any of it. Instead, she piled up the segments on 
the edge of the plate with a nervous restlessness, in a sort of 
deranged impetus for order. She put the discarded pieces of rind 
in the center. She tore three or four oranges to pieces in the same 
barbaric fashion, piling the scraps high, and, at last, when the heap 
of lacerated fruit threatened to topple, she started to stuff Tildy and 
the babbling professor with it, turning hastily, blindly, now to the 
one, now to the other. 

At first, Tildy protested vehemently when she pushed the torn 
piece of orange under his mustache with her dripping, clawlike 
fingers, but her almost wildly primitive gesture of motherly feeding 
was so overwhelming, it forced him involuntarily to part his lips, 
and then, since it had happened once, he protested only feebly to 
the next piece and the one after that. It seemed to give her more 
pleasure, though, to feed the professor, whose stream of words was 
thus suddenly stopped. With smacking lips, his eyes glazed, he 
swallowed whatever she stuffed into his mouth. 

Tildy had no vision for the cruel ridiculousness of the scene. 
That he had become its victim only served to heighten his vigilance. 
He knew he had lost the first round but couldn’t explain to him- 
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self how. It had certainly happened outside the rules of the game as 
he was accustomed to play it. At first, he tended to feel he had been 
duped, led on and derided, a suspicion that tortured him because 
it was unchivalresque, and had turned the "cause” into a farce, but 
soon he was ashamed of his suspicions. Because, after she had fed 
the last piece of orange to the professor, she let her dripping, 
smeary fingers fall in her lap, and stared at the pile of orange peel, 
deflated and forlorn before so much senseless waste, like a worried 
child. And this was no pose. 

Deep compassion for her poverty, her youth, her poor upbring- 
ing, the misery of her existence gripped him, weighty as a debt 
She looked at her hands, perplexed, and he gave her his handker- 
chief, a fine batiste handkerchief, large and plain, and she felt it 
with the sam* sensuous delight with which she had felt the fruit a 
while before, held it up to her mouth and, with her eyes closed, 
inhaled its sweet aroma. 

"I love you ” she said, in a sort of jubilation. 

She got up and let her light coat slip from her shoulders. She 
was wearing a very plain, sleeveless dress. In spite of its cheapness, 
it looked as elegant on her as the chiton of a young Greek girl. She 
came mincing over to him on her high heels and sat down on his 
lap so unself-consciously that he let it happen without protest. He 
let it happen that she put her bare arms around him and pressed 
her face to his, that she kissed his foiehead and cheeks in a shower 
of fleeting, tender kisses, like the warm little drops of a very fine 
rain. She had the genius of tenderness that avoids all the ordinary 
routine opening gestures of eroticism and a marvelously subtle 
passion. The result was a continuous interplay of innocence and 
sinful dalliance. She touched the tip of his nose wirh hers and 
opened her eyes very wide close to his, and he could see, in those 
huge fixed eyes, the mask ot death, and gave himself up to the 
temptation of the final, redeeming submersion wnick had come at 
last, and became a child again in the 1 t of oblivion. And she 
threw back her head in jubilation. Then she brushed her temple 
against his mouth and rocked her head against his lips as if in 
blessed, redeeming sleep. And Tildy, overwhelmed by her tender- 
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ness, found himself in it. His hand, with a sensuous delight never 
experienced before, touched her hair, stroked the beautiful round 
of her head, embraced her neck with a warm, firm grip, and drew 
this head of a happy child to him. A dark feeling of happiness 
flooded his being, and in its depths an indescribable grief welled 
up that was free, at last, of all inhibitions. 

Professor Ljubanarov grasped his arm again. "No," he said, 
with the voice of a great, mythical pronoun ~ement. "The curs don’t 
get out of your way any longer. They rub their mangy coats against 
you; they lick your boots. Soon they will bite you, brother-in-law. 
But for that you have gained something else. Now the butterflies 
settle on you. . . .” 

And then Tildy saw, above the head of the girl, the waspish 
glitter of a uniform. He lifted his head and looked up. A sergeant 
major of his former regiment was standing in front of him, a coarse 
veteran, bearded, brutal, sheer meanness in his eyes. "You have no 
objection to my dancing with your lady?” he said, in a voice satu- 
rated with scorn. Before Tildy could answer, the girl had jumped up 
and was in the man’s arms, and as she darned she played the same 
ingenuous game of dalliance with him, but openly now, insolently 
routined, with a glittering coldness that seemed in no way to lessen 
her enjoyment of it. On the contrary, it seemed to make it possible 
for her. 

Tildy, stabbed by the sudden, sharp pain of disappointment, 
avoided looking at her. Also, he did not want to meet the eyes of 
the brute in whose arms she was nestling. But immediately his 
courage demanded of him to do just that and to oppose the scorn 
of all eyes with his casual, aloof "English” air. But he found him- 
self duped again, because the sergeant major was quite evidently 
drunk. He had no eyes for Tildy any longer; he was looking greed- 
ily into the eyes of the girl, and she had no eyes for Tildj, either. 

The tango seemed endless. Again and again, a trite musical 
motif flourished up out of the monotonous thrusting rhythm of the 
music and was swallowed by a primitive arabesque, only to detach 
itself again without having actually been dissolved, in banal loops 
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of endless repetition. Professor Ljubanarov drew in his neck and let 
his big head pendulate like a stunned animals. 

Here all pride comes to an end. I know ... I know all about 
it. Believe me . . . you . . He shook Tildy’s arm violently. 
"Believe me,” he cried, "I know all about the arrogance that whis- 
pers the poisonous words: Because I treated you as an equal doesn’t 
mean you can treat me as an equal. . . ” He began to sob again. 
The tears rained down his spongy cheeks. "Words! All words. 
Their poison eats your heart as the eagle ate the liver of Prome- 
theus. But they don’t help you. 'If you are prone to love, then bow 
your head and gird your shoulders to bear the yoke: you will meet 
not one whom love has spared. Even if she is inflamed, she takes lire 
at the torture of love. . .' Nothing helps you, least of all wor *s, 
words, words! Admovit tarn bruma joco te basse sabino iamne 
lyra et tctrico vivunt tibi pcctinae chordae mire opifeg numcris 
veterum primordia vocum dtque marem strepitum fidis intcndisse 
latinae. . . . Yes — soon our irc-t w ;, l beckon us to the Sabine 
herds . . . are you listening? . . . that we don’t possess. . . . 
The frost . . . the world . . . are you listening? You don’t want 
to listen to me, sir, in your wounded pride, even though I am 
offering you a profound truth. The world, sir, is dark, damp, and 
as hollow as an old man’s ass. Yes. A great profound truth . . .” 

Tildy sat motionless when the girl came back. He did not look 
up when she took an orange pcc’ed and ate it. He saw only the 
barbaric movements of her claw like hands, less hasty now, and he 
imagined that her face expressed indifference and wished his did. 
Then he saw the same fumbling humil ry as before in those hands, 
and involuntarily his ga?c followed one, how it lifted the mangled 
pieces of orange to her mouth, and he saw that her eyes were closed 
and that she was chewing and swallowing with an expression of 
profound gratitude, as an exhausted person is grateful for his first 
long-yearned-for refreshment. The terrblc idea shot through him 
that there must have been times when had starved. Immedi- 
ately, every thought of himself, every suspicion, all fears of getting 
involved were stilled. He knew that he was destined to protect and 
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liberate her from the filth of her existence. Self-confidence flowed 
through him. For the first time in his life, he felt how powerful 
he could be. And again he transferred to her the joy and gratitude 
for this deceptive broadening of his capacities to feel, and again 
she looked at him, a questioning look this time, and he thought he 
could see how her eyes, which were full of tremulous hope, filled 
with the confidence of the security he was injecting into her. 

"For nobody loves his neighbor, brother/ whimpered the profes- 
sor. "Nobody truly loves his neighbor, only the alien world he 
represents. Everybody wants to get out of himself and into the 
other person, but never reaches him, never. We are prisoners, do 
you hear, sir? We are prisoners and don’t even get to the borders 
of that strange world that we love with so much longing. Its walls 
throw us back as an echo, and that is what we love, as a bit of news 
from over there, the beautiful echo of ourselves. What do we see 
in the beloved? Does she really exist? Does she? ’Not because 
something is something seen — that isn’t why it is seen — on the 
contrary, because it is seen, that is why something is seen. And not 
because something is something that is being done is it done, but 
because it is being done, that is why it is something that is being 
done. Is it clear to you now, Eutyphron, what I am trying to say?’ 
Is it clear to you, brother-in-law? ‘Nor is something suffering be- 
cause it is a suffering object, but because it suffers, that is why it is 
something that is suffering. Or von’t you admit that?’ ” He shook 
Tildy’s arm. " 'Won’t you admit that, Eutyphron?’ But what do 
you know about it, you ignoramus? Look how I weep! Hahaha! ” 

He laughed, the crazed, hollow, bathetic laughter of tragedy, 
and swept his arm across the table with a wide gesture. The bottle 
and the basket of oranges fell to the floor; the glasses broke. The 
grimy waiter came over and picked up the fruit and the broken 
glass. Ljubanarov’s heavy head sank on the table. Just as the girl, 
a while ago, had rocked her head against Tildy’s mouth, he rolled 
his back and forth on the befouled table and repeated, " 'Quid 
faciam! Monitis sum minor ipse meis. Quid faciam! Quid faciam 
. . / ” until his mumbling finally died down and he slept. 

When the sergeant major came back to get the girl to dance 
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again, Tildy laid a hand on her arm and glared at the man with a 
look of such soldierly authority that, in spite of himself, the man 
clicked his heels and drew in his shoulders. The red of fury s uff used 
his face, but he said nothing. The girl, meanwhile, freed herself of 
Tildy 1 ’s grasp and got up. "What do you want?” she said sharply, 
in her ugly voice. "It is my profession.” 

She walked with determination straight up to the sergeant 
major. He put his arm around her. They only danced a few meas- 
ures, then he said something to her and they walked through the 
door to the stairs that led up to the rooms on the first floor. 

Tildy saw himself forced to an act of desperation. He had to 
think. Here things were apparently fought out according to rules 
he did not know. He called the waiter over and, after asking a few 
irritated questions as to what there was to drink besides the exe- 
crable wine, ordered a bottle of cognac. According to old casino 
habits, he filled and emptied his glass several times quickly and in 
sharp succession. With dull satisfaction, he noted how the alcohol 
entered his blood, making his joints feel heavy, which gave him 
the illusion that his spirit had grown lighter. The delayed reaction 
of his nerves led him to believe he had now attained an objective 
view of himself, a certain perspective, and he followed this pro- 
cedure within himself with something akin to malice. When he 
thought he had dulled his inner wounds sufficiently, he got up his 
courage to think. 

So here things were fought according to rules he did not know. 
What was more, rules seemed to be in effect that nobody knew, 
apparently, except he who lived by the 1. Therefore — no rules at 
Jill. It was a duel in the dark wuth every conceivable weapon, in the 
last analysis, tooth and claw. And nothing was comparable to his 
futility in the face of such artifices and blows. Moreover, a pro- 
found conviction, for which he had absolutely no grounds, kept 
telling him there simply had to be rules, that this was the most 
knightly of all altercations, the actual 1 most definitive test of 
chivalry. He could have made things a lot easier for himself by 
despising the girl. But this girl he could not despise, because he 
loved her. Not that his pride would forbid him to love what he 
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secretly despised, but it forbade him to despise what he loved. 
And he loved her because he could not despise her. 

At this point he tried to put a tentative period to his reflections. 
Whatever it was that was talking things over inside him confused 
him. It all bordered on a play of words, and he was suspicious of a 
play of words. It came too close to humor; it wasn’t pure, wasn't 
just. It was shrewd and therefore analytical. He was not accustomed 
to analyzing things. He had made it a principle never to split open 
a matter that was up for consideration because a decision on it was 
pressing. It lessened its true weight to do that. He was no advocate. 
It wasn’t his profession to discuss things, but to face them. He 
loved this girl, however astonishing it might be that it had hap- 
pened and how and in how short a time. Something within him 
cried out to him that he loved her. It was like a command. And 
one didn’t ask the why and wherefore of a command; one didn’t 
brood over it. One obeyed. 

If he closed his eyes, he saw her face before him, the beauty of a 
young woman, not only in the delicacy and fineness of her features 
but in the charm of her intimate association with the world, which 
emanated from the knowledge and experience of her bodv. And a 
sudden pain tore his thoughts to an abrupt conclusion, drowning 
them in a sharp, dark agony, which he felt physically. But even out 
of this abyss her face arose, undamaged, and her eyes looked at 
him. He would never be able to erase the physical attraction, the 
charm of her face. It would spread across every other face he might 
look at, blotting it out. There were no words to express what 
granted her face this power. It was the mirrored image of a Being 
whom he loved, or, rather, of this Being’s seed and core. And even 
if the Being were inconstant and changeable, steeped in gentle- 
ness at one moment, inconceivably cruel at the next, even if the 
Being were not known unto itself but were the plaything of 
daemonic instincts, even if this face w ere perhaps nothing but the 
mask of a treacherous quick-change artist, it enveloped seed and 
core and he knew that they were made of the same stuff he was. 

So it wasn’t the surface that w r as mask, but the Being itself. All 
altercations with its expression were shadowboxing. Everything 
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Ljubanarov had said was nonsense. He was drunk. He didn't believe 
his own words. And there was no way to the beloved core of the 
Being but the one that led through it. For the Being places itself 
between its core and us and makes us prisoners. If one does not 
want to suffer in this imprisonment, one has to love one's prison. 
We have to love the forms that hold us prisoner, that have cap- 
tured us. 

Tildy shied away from the word "captured.” He was a hussar. A 
hussar does not like to let himself be captured. But he grasped 
that here, too, he had fallen into the trap of a play of words. "To 
love the forms that hold us prisoner . . .” It was a phrase that 
stood firm. Let everything else slide. Love the Being that hides its 
core and seed. Love the Beings . Love all the inconstant forms tha<- 
in the last analysis, represent the unredeemed suffering of seed and 
core. Didn't he love even her ugly, ruined hands, the barbaric way 
she used them, the hair on her lower arms which betrayed her poor 
racial origin? Not that he was ready to excuse her deficiencies and 
faults, which he loved because they delivered her unto him . He 
did not love her in spite of everything , but just because she was 
what she was and how she was. Did he therefore have to love what 
she called her "profession”? No. But he had to love the way she 
practiced it and the courage with which she admitted it. 

The fact that she spoke of it as her "profession” was beautiful. 
It raised her above her dcspis< d occupation. And in how far was 
this profession despicable? More despicable, for instance, than the 
career of a professional murderer, which was designated clearly 
for everyone to recognize by a special ,ress that was called "an 
honorable uniform”? It was a question of vision, of a focal point. 
Of course Tildy was still ready to requite, on the spot and bloodily, 
the slightest sign of disrespect for his profession, and he hoped, 
yes, he was sure, that she w as just as ready to defend hers He knew 
now that it had been foolish and most ungallant of him to have 
wanted to rob her of the decision whethei go with the other man 
or not. He thought he knew now that he would have respected her 
less, would have looked upon her as less his equal, if she had stayed 
when he had tried to force her to do so. It was her profession to 
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follow men, her duty, therefore, to do so. Her honor had to forbid 
her to remain. The vehemence with which she had withdrawn her 
arm from his grasp when he had wanted to hold her back was 
similar to the way he would have withdrawn from her hand to go 
his way if she had tried to hold him back from doing his duty, 
which his honor told him to do. He loved her for this severity. She 
was his equal. 

When she came back, he rose, as he was accustomed to doing 
when a lady stood before him, but she didn’t know what he meant 
by that. She looked at him, frightened and inimical, but when she 
saw and grasped that he had risen to do her honor, she sat down 
and laid her hands in her lap in the same forlorn gesture with 
which she had sat in front of the squandered fruit on her plate, 
with its lacerated orange peel, and she said, "Forgive me. I won’t 
do it again.” 

Professor Ljubanarov lifted his head and laughed, angry, sound- 
less laughter, as if he had not been sleeping at all but had been 
following this cruel and touching farce and all Tildy’s reflections, 
in every detail. 

"Whatever you do,” Tildy said to the girl, "it will not change 
anything between us. You have nothing to fear.” 

"I know,” she said. "We understand each other — po duscham — 
through our souls.” 

Professor Ljubanarov picked up the bottle of cognac and 
hurled it at the mirror over the bar. The mirror was smashed to 
pieces, and the owner hurried over to the table to remonstrate with 
Ljubanarov. Tildy gave the sharp order to bring a fresh bottle, 
whereupon the owner answered him impudently. "Are you going 
to pay for the mirror?" he asked. 

"Bring the cognac," said Tildy. 

"We will be rich," said the girl. "We will be happy. I love you.” 

“I love you,” said Tildy. "You are not to be afraid.” 

She shook her head. "I am not afraid of anything if you love 
me.” She stretched out her hand to him. Tildy took it, pressed it, 
and held it in his. 
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* I saw a fur coat,” said the girl. "I wanted to buy it but it is too 
expensive. Will you give it to me?” 

I will give you everything I have and do anything I can to give 
you what you wish.” 

"We will be rich,” said the girl happily. 

"We will not be rich, but that doesn’t matter. Don’t be afraid.” 

"You are noble,” she said. "So you are rich.” 

The owner came with the fresh bottle; the waiter was close 
behind him. First you pay your bill,” he said. "I won’t give you a 
thing until you’ve paid for the mirror and what you’ve eaten and 
drunk.” 

"Where is the bill?” asked Tildy. 

"In my head,” said the owner. "Do you know what that mirror ’5 
going to cost you? And two bottles of French cognac ? And a basket 
of oranges at this time of the year? You ow'e me . . .” anckhe gave 
a fantastic figure. 

"I don’t have that much money on me,” said Tildy. "I will give 
it to you tomorrow.” 

"He’ll give it to me tomorrow',” said the owmer to the waiter. 
"Do you hear that, Aurei? He doesn’t have that much on him. 
You don’t have anything on you, sir, and now'here else, either, 
where you could bring it from tomorrow. You're the major they 
chased out of the cavalry. They’ve turned you out of your house. 
Your creditors arc looking for xi J1 over town. They know' you 
here, my fine gentleman. There happen to be people in this estab- 
lishment who know all about you. You put on a show here, like a 
boyar, and don’t have a cent in your po Ket, nothing but a sack 
full of debts.” 

Tildy took his seal ring from his finger. ‘Take this ring for 
security.” 

"That’s a good one, Aurcl, eh?” The owner turned to the waiter. 
"He does business like his father-in-law, the old crook, w’ho 
brought ruin on half the town. Just take a *ook at this object that 
he wants to give us as security. Thats supposed to be a ring, so 
rubbed down, you can see through it. And the stone. You find 
stones like that by the wayside. Are you making fun of us, sir? 
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"What do you want from me?” said Tildy. 

"What do we want from him? Do you hear that, Aurel? We 
want you to pay your bill, that's what we want. And you know how 
much. Now be quick about it.” 

The sergeant major came up to the table and shoved his broad, 
scornfully grinning face between the owner and the waiter. "If I 
pay your bill, Major, may I go upstairs once more with your lady?” 

Tildy jumped to his feet. 

"Watch it!” cried the owner, lifting the full cognac bottle like 
a club. "One move and we'll make a cripple of you. There are 
three of us, and more — do you hear? Everybody here will take the 
greatest pleasure in bashing your brains in.” 

"Leave him alone, Mihay said the sergeant major. "Let him 
start something. I can take him on alone. Any day.” 

The girl Mititika rose. "Come,” she said to the sergeant major. 

He had been standing there, leaning forward a little, arms 
dangling like an aggressive ape. Now he straightened up trium- 
phantly. "Good,” he said, and they went off together. 

"I give you half an hour,” said the owner to Tildy. "Think it 
over.” 

"Give me something to drink,” bclloved the professor. "Give 
me something to drink, you dogs!” 

"You shut your drunken mouth,” said the ow T ncr. "Aurel, throw 
him out.” 

With astonishing adroitness and strength, the v aiter grabbed the 
big man by the collar, dragged him to his feet, and pushed him, 
reeling, ahead of him and out the door. 

"You see, we don't let anybody make fun of us here,” the owner 
said to Tildy. "So?” 

Tildy put his hand in his pocket and around his gun. "Put the 
bottle of cognac on the table,” he said. "Open.” 

The owner lost his self-control. "I warn you, sir,” he shouted. 
"We don't let anybody make fun of us here.” 

"T said put the bottle down and open it. And give me back my 
ring.” 
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"Very well,” said the owner. "As you wish. In half an hour the 
police will be here. 4s you wish.” 

The door flew open, and Professor Ljubanarov came staggering 
in again. "Give me something to drink,” he roared, and threw a 
handful of money, coins and bills, into the room. "Here it is . . . 
my children's bread. Only give me something to drink.” He stag- 
gered up to the owner. "Whats the matter with you, you cesspool? 
So you're afraid of me suddenly? You're afraid of me? But I'm not 
going to do you any harm, little one. I don’t violate my pupils. 
'Quem taurum met ids, vitulum mulcere solebas . . . . ' You don't 
have to be afraid.” 

He shoved the owner aside as if he were erasing the man, and 
went over to Tildy, lettirg himself down heavily on the chair be- 
side the major. "I drink up my children’s bread, do you hear? The 
bread of your starving little nieces. Despise me for it. Spit in my 
face. I can see it written all over your face that I'm not worth even 
that to you . . . too low. . . . But I, too — yes, even I — once lived 
in a magnificent city, in a city of beautiful order, such as you want 
to see erected around you. But it has gone under. Like yours. Her 
magnificent population grown rotten, dead, crumbling corpses, 
their mouths wide open and filled with ashes. Nothing is left but a 
few ruined walls, dung heaps . . . and it goes on living . . . this 
human mass of evil. Kingdoms sink into oblivion, temples crumble 
to dust, and it goes on living, tK-. ra e of ours, and erects its filthy 
huts out of the marble ruins of the sun god’s columns and whores 
on the graves of poets who had voices lik° the sun. . . . And you 
know, don't you, that you belong to the airs? And dare to think of 
the children of the sun, as if rhey could become your own. You dare 
measure yourself against their designs. . . . Were they not mute 
as the shades of Orcus, the world would shake with the laughter we 
evoke in them. But I can hear it. I can hear it when I'm drunk. In 
their laughter the bell of my intoxication beats like a clapper. It 
crushes me to that which I truly am — to nothing. A worm. One of 
the myriad maggots in the swarm that has been devouring . . . 
for two thousand years ... the golden body of what was once 
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human magnificence, grown cold now, and has eaten it up at last 
but for a few bespattered remains. The same stars that stood over 
that magnificence stand over us, the same riddles, the same eternal 
questions, the same suffering — with one more added to it: that our 
mouths have not been given the honey of speech to call them by 
the names we have made up ourselves. The monkeys have learned 
how to speak. They chatter in a thousand tongues. And look — they 
love each other. They caress each other. They pick the fleas out of 
each other’s asses and bite them between their teeth. They throw 
their arms around each other and huddle close together. In their 
eyes lies the agony of forlornness, the original Mother Fear that 
makes them go mad so that they bite each other when they mate. 
For love is to blame. Love promises redemption and betrays us. 
Eros . . . the charlatan, the quack — barker, thief, traitor . . . 
Laugh at the monkeys! Monkeys are funny. In India they say the 
monkeys build themselves cities. Do you hear that, brother? The 
city that you wanted to see built around you, the monkeys in India 
will build it for you. Yes . . . that’s a profound thought. Try to 
understand me. It’s better than the dung heap it grew out of. In 
India they’ll build your city for you . . . hahahahaha. . . .” 

Time crept slimly along the border lines of what was endurable. 
At last it was fulfilled, and the girl came back. She sat down, her 
hands in her lap. "Our debt is paid,” she said. 

"Come,” said Tildy. He got up and took her by the hand. She fol- 
lowed him. In front of the door where the stairs led up to the first 
floor, she stopped and looked at him. He grasped that she had mis- 
understood him. He didn’t want to go up to one of the rooms with 
her. He wanted to take her with him, away from here. "Come,” he 
said again, and tried to lead her away. 

"Where to?” she asked harshly. And he understood how she 
meant it. This time she had understood him very well. 

"I will look after you. Don't be afraid,” he said again. 

"Do you have a house for tonight?” 

"We will find it.” 

She came close to him. "My father is a millionaire in America,” 
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she said. Then she laughed, quickly, softly. "How far can you go to 
make a fool of a man? What a joke! ” 

Tildy saw her mean laughter, and struck her in the face. 

She stood for a second, blinded. "Kiss me,” she said, "to take it 
away,” and she held her face toward him, her eyes closed, a pain- 
filled smile on her lips. 

He drew her to him and kissed her as if she had been sacred. 

"Come,” she said. 

Professor Ljubanarov reeled after them. At the door, he almost 
knocked them down. He stumbled out into the street with them and 
swayed on ahead. " 'Nempe hacc absidae iam clarum mane fenes- 
tras', ” he sang, " 'intrat et an gust as extendit laminae rim as. . . 

The day was dawning. When they reached the Bahnhofstrasse, 
Ljubanarov tapped his way with his cane to the streetcar tracks, 
found one, and let himself be led by it up the gradient. Tildy and 
the girl were about ten steps away. 

It was one of those inexplicable coincidences that we call 
"chance” that the motorman of the streetcar whose brakes gave out 
happened to be the Widow Morar’s oldest son. He testified later 
that he had noticed the vehicles unreliability the day before, had 
reported it, and had been assured that the defect had been repaired 
in the carbarn overnight. So he had taken it out that morning in 
good faith and had not been able to tell, on the level ground, that 
the repair had not been undertaken, that the car was, therefore, just 
as unfit for service as it had been before. But when he had com- 
pleted the loop on the Ringplatz and read' -d the steep decline that 
led from the Bahnhofstrasse down to the Wolodjak Valley, and 
had stepped on the brakes to reduce his speed, they had caught at 
first but then had suddenly ceased to work entirely. 

Fortunately, the car had very few passengers. Lxccpt for the con- 
ductor — who jumped off as soon as he realized wliat was going to 
happen — there were only a few sleepy rail-* id workers in the car 
besides a woman with a basket of eggs and the head of the horti- 
cultural school, Klokutschka, who wanted to take an early train 
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home after having spent a day in Tchernopol on municipal busi- 
ness. The son of the Widow Morar, who was the first to notice in 
what danger all of them were, could have been the first to jump 
off, but his sense of duty, although completely ineffective under the 
circumstances, kept him at his post, like the captain at the helm of a 
sinking ship, a fact the press didn't fail to emphasize, as was fit- 
ting. He testified that there was nothing left for him to do but pray 
that the car, which was rattling down the sreep decline with alarm- 
ing acceleration, would not jump its tracks and that it would not hit 
anything solid enough to smash it. This could hardly have been 
said of the three people who were all that stood in its way. 

Tildy was the first to see the car as it came hurtling down toward 
them. He was on the sidewalk with Mititika Pjowartschjuk, so Pro- 
fessor Ljubanarov, on the tracks, was the only one endangered. To 
get him out of the way, Tildy sprang forward, but Ljubanarov was 
too drunk to react sensibly. He felt Tildy grab hold of him and, ap- 
parently in the dull memory of having been thrown out of the 
Etablissement Mon Repos, became furious and flung the much 
smaller man from him, directly in the path of the onrushing street- 
car, in the course of which he himself reeled off the tracks and was 
not hit. Tildy stumbled. As he fell, the car’s buffer hit him square in 
the face. 

Mititika laid her coat over him. The ermine collar covered the 
bloody pulp that had once expressed his “English” air. A fruit 
merchant from one of the outlying districts, who was already on his 
rounds, came rattling by with his little cart and saw “the mess,” as 
he called it. They put Tildy's body on the cart and dragged it slowly 
up to the Ringplatz, the girl walking behind. The professor had 
meanwhile tapped his way back to the tracks and was on his way 
home as usual, his stick in the groove guiding him. 

It conformed with Tchernopol's keen sense of the dramatic that 
a group of nightly carousers met up with Tildy's pitiful cortege, 
Ephraim Perko in the lead. He had filled the Trocadcro all night 
with his sparkling joie de v'wre ♦ and was on his way home now, 
escorted by his admirers and friends. 
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"Zerratss mers Herz! Gekammen ze sain e Witwe!” he cried out 
as he recognized Mititika. "So tear out my heart! Already so soon 
is a widow! V tens avec mot!' (In French.) "Sweetheart! " (In Eng- 
lish.) “A thousand lei 1*11 give you for just one hour. You don’t 
have to be in on the wake." And, as the girl walked on without pay- 
ing any attention to him, he followed her with a stubbornness that 
highly amused his admirers and friends; and raised his price. "Two 
thousand, Mitikuzerl . . . two * five . . . you heard me? Three 
thousand . . . three five . . . and a one, and a two . . . four 
thousand ... for half an hour! We should weep for the whores, 
yet, we should! Five thousand . . .” 

But the girl walked on, unmoved, behind the little cart that 
carried Tildy’s body, and the fruit merchant in the driver’s scat said, 
"Well, I’ll be damned! That’s what I call character!" 

I should really tell you a great deal more: how Tamara Tfldy left 
Mr. Adamowski, who then married Aunt Paulette, to our conster- 
nation and embarrassment, how Wolf, Chevalier de Merores, made 
public his love for Tamara Tildy and showered her with luxuries 
and with all the proof of a respectful, shy, and melancholy gallan- 
try, until she died years later, as his wife, destroyed by poison, and 
how Mrs. Ljubanarov lost her life in the most cruel fashion, and, 
finally, how the Widow Morar took in the two Ljubanarov girls, 
after the professor had been committed to the insane asylum, a 
total, sodden wreck, and how they blossomed into beauties under 
her macabre hands and wandered through life smilingly, as 
through a garden . . . but all that is am 'her story. 



